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H£ publication of the. Literary MiscELLiNY wad 

projected by a few friends^ who agreed to contribute fuch 

reflections and remarks, as were the result of their studies^ 

with a wi^ to rouse a mutual emulation in literary pursuitSy 

^ and to excite in others a taste for scientific investigations. 

They think it best to mention some of the subjects, to 

which their views are directed, both to exhibit the character- 

\ istic lineaments of the projected publication, and to suggest 

, tions are solicited. 

Ancient and Modern HisTORT has been presented to the 
public^ by writers of eminence, in voluminous detail ; but 
there are some particulars, which yet remain obscure and per- 
plexed, and others, which undoubtedly have been misrepre- 
sented. Many Historians havg been influeticed by local par«» 
tialities, restrained by yrty prejudices, or determined by por 
litical and interested views ; and thus have coloured their 
representations to suit their own bias, and drawn their de- 
ductions to accommodate their own purposes. Mote havfe 
written with few and imperfect dociunents, and at a period 
when the causes of those events, which they narrated, were 
but indistinctly known. Circumstances, which afterwards 
took place, brought forward new information, and develop- 
ed modves, which were a long time concealed. Truths which 
in the one case was disguised, and in the other not clearty 
seen, it is the province of the candid, the Sagacious, and the 
better informed to discover and display ; and truth is all-im- 
•portant in History. 






a I'RaSPECTUS, 

It is our wish^ by examfting and comparing tKe differeftft 
rektions that have been given^ to reconcile apparent Cofitiaw 
dictions, and exhibit facts in a new and fairier Kght ; and 
thus to elucidate what was dark, explain what was uncer- 
tain, and riender more impressive and instriictina what was^ 
already explicit and clear. 

We are, also, desirous of ascertaining dates, and settling 
some points in Chronology, on which the opinion* of the 
learned have been divided. 

Dissertations on the MvrHOLOGr, CusT0M$, Manners^ 
and Antiquities of Nations will be occasionally inserted. 

Hebrew and Oriental Literature is to shate GUI' 
attention, and impart its venerable dignity to our pages. 

We intend to ofFer some criticisms on the Greek and 
HoMAN Classics ; to illustrate obscure passages, and to 
point out prominent excellencies and beauties ; with a desire 
to assist studious youth ja acquixing a correct taste, and lay- 
ing the foundation of solid learning, through an intimate ac- 
quaintance with those writings, in which are preserved some 
of the noblest productions of human genius* 

We shall be obliged to our Literary friends for assist- 
ance in this department j and shall be glad to recehre elegant 
translations, in prose or poetry, of fine passages, particularly 
from those Authors, which have not been rendered into Eng- 
lish. The Shield of Hercules by BksIODy and the Hymn t$ 
Ceres by HoMERf the exquisitely beautiful Epigrams in the 
ANTHOLOGIAy some admirable extracts preserved in StosS^ 
US, and the Ciris and Fragments of VlKGlL woi&ld be a pleas-^ 
ant exercise for the younger members in our Universities 
and Colleges \ and we feel a pride in declaring that to en- 
courage &e exertions, and employ the talents of the sons of 
Genius and Science is a favorite object ia the publication, we 
have commenced. 

Biographical notices of eminent Men, particularly 
of those, who were born, or flourished in our own Country, 
must hold a conspicuous place in this work» We hope ca 
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0itVit from tlie rMltsds dt tradition some interesting particu« 
IflffS and anecdotes of those^ 

** Qui sui memores alios feclre merendo-'* 

It wo%dd be patticularly gratifying to the Conductors of 
jAiS vark to reeeive sketches of the liv^s of any on the Cata- 
logue of College Graduates, or others, who have been distin* 
gmdied for their talents, their patriotism, and their virtue* 

Essays on the elementary principks of Ethics and Ju- 
1txs»&t70£NCB, on the deductions of Natural Religion, 
and on the evidences and doctrines of the Christian Reve- 
lation we shall consider as important contributions ; and 
we shall always respect and encourage those disquisitions 
which profess " to form the morals and to mend the heart, 
to fit man for the discharge of his social duties, or assist him 
in perfecting his religious character. - 

We hope ,that Gentlemen of leisure and ability will fur- 
nish us with solutions of dif&c ult problems in M athemat- 
ics, and memoiw-tipofrany^fopic in joTAtural Philosophy, 
Astronomy, Chemistrt, and Natural Histohy. 

We shall be glad to collect and preserve the hints and 
discoveties of the observing and ingenious in those particu- 
lars, which will be useful to the Mechanicy or improving to 
the ArtisU ^ 

Notices of rare, curious, and valuable articles in the re- 
gions of nature, art, or science, will be received with thank- 
fulness. 

We call upon men of talents for dissertations and essays 
upon all subjects of polite literature, science, and 
TASTE $ and wish our publication to be considered ^ repo- 
sitory for the lucubrations of the Scholar, the speculations of 
the Philosopher, and the lectures of the Divine. The favor- 
ites of the Muses are solicited to supply us with poetical ef- 
fusions, and to decorate this vestibule of Literature with ' 
flowers cropt on the borders of Helicon, or chaplets twined 
on the brows of Parnassus. 

Finally, as we propose a Review of publications an- 
cient AND modern, we shall hope to receive from gentle- 
men of discernment^ from discrimmating readers, a critical 
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nalysis and character of instmctivei entertainingy and im-» 
portant books in all languages $ those especially, which may 
be published in our own country. 

The Literary Miscellany is intended to comprise 
these various departments ; but to supply them, the aid of 
the intelligent and the communicatiye is needed and solicit^- 
ed. Already favored with some assistance, and encourage 
ing themselves with the hope of more, the Conductors of 
this work will use their best exertions to render it desenp^ 
ing the notice, the approbation, and the patronage of the 
Public. 

^' We shall assiduously attempt, at least. 
From various stores to cull the menial faut / 
And strive as skilful caterers to impart 
The choiceft yhi/fx of LEAaNiHQ and of Arv % 
Still with the wholesome to combine the new, 

O may each QaA^c and every Musfi ttnite 
7heir charms to wi^, their sweetness to delight; 
And Genius, Science, Wit, and'ViRTUE meet. 
The hopes of ^ our Ps^ttons to complete, 
And contribute in this selected page^ 

^t once tp instruct smd ples^ 9, lettered age.*'^ 
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ON LITERARY AND BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATIONS- 

X H E social principle is natural to the human breast, 
and leads man to form those connexions, which are the 
foundation of all that is noble in the human character, or 
endearing in the human condition. 

Political union began in motives of self defence, wa* 
strengthened by convenience and intercourse, and confirmed 
by the attachments of sympathy and affection. What conv 
menced through necessity soon ripened into profit, and sug- 
gested establishments for improvements in useful and orna- 
mental knowledge, in arts, refinement, and elegance. Men 
of leisure and of thought began to reflect -pn the objects 
around them, and to examine that vast mansion, in which 
they found themselves existing. A principle of sociability 
induced them to communicate their knowledge by converse 
ing upon matters of speculation and science. The habit of 
doing this led those of similar dispositions and pursuits to 
associate together. The academy of the Rhetoricianji the 
school and the porch of the Philosopher, were erected. 
These nurseries of science and of morals produced, while 
Aey flourished, some of die greatest men, that ever existed, 
in philosophy, government, and arms ; men, whose improve- 
ments have dignified the period, in which they lived, by th^ 
name of the Golden and the Augustan age. That know- 
ledge and mtue, that elegance in manners ^nd taste, that 
delicacy in poetry, and' energy in eloquence, which we ad^ 
mire in the ancients, were the streams which issued from 
^^se fountains. As the current, however, flowed througH 
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succeeding periods^ its course was bent^ and its waters tti»» 
iiappily recerred a tincture from the various corruptions^ 
IJbrough which they passed* The streams of HdiecK^y like 
the vraters of Mandi, were changed into bittemess, by 
the ignorance, which would not be taught, the cruelty and 
lust of dominion, which would not be tamed, the luxury, 
which would not be bounded, and the licentiousness, which 
could not be checked. Such alterations in notions a&d man<* 
pers must needs have brought on a change in character. 
Greece and Rome, those two great theatres of human glory, 
lost that boldness and that majesty, which they had display?, 
ed on so many occasions. To learning and civility succeeded 
ignorance, superstition and cruelty $ and the conquest of th^ 
sword was substituted for that of reason* Remembrance 
fickens at the thought ; and we hasten from a scene, which, 
is shocking to every tender and honorable sentiment of the 
heart ; a scene, whose detail would only discover the monUR* 
ments of degradation and depravity. 

The invention of paper in the fourteenth century, and 
of printing about the middle of the fifteenth, enabled those, 
who were emerging from the ignorance of the dark ages, to 
pursue thftr enquiries with more facility, by obtaining copies 
of valuable books, and gave them also an opportunity of dif- 
fusing more generally the knowledge, they had acquired. 
The family of Medici, and some of the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope became the promoters and patrons of science. They 
assembled around them all, who were distinguished for their 
genius, their talents, or their learnings Hence arose those 
Literary associations, which completed tlie restoration of 
the sciences and the arts; 

In the year 1658, by the enlightened zeal of Sir Robert 
Boyle, Bishop Wilkins, and some other learned men, trffi 
Royal Societt op London was founded. Five years 

after, THE ACADEMT OF INSCRIPTIONS AND BELLES 

LeTTEES at PaeiSj and, in three years from that, TSM 
ACADEMr OF Sciences, were instituded. In short, so- 



#^ties for the psomoti^n of the Arts and Sciences hxve beea 
{)laxmed and establi$hed in most parts of £un>pe, and ^mf 
have been eminently successful and usefuL 

The refinements of civilized life, unattended vnA ^taz 
haughty magnificence^ which renders them subservient to lux* 
aryy have no^ ^ken a residence in that Temple, whichfree^ 
4om has erected on the shores of America^ The Arts and 
$dences» the Muses and Graces^ are emulous to deck the 
tisylum of independoice. Several learned Societies have 
been formed among us» for the cultivation of every branch 
of knowledge, and direct their views to whatever can interest 
Ae mind of man, whether in the walks of science and lite« 
tature^ <^ relative to the arts and economy of life. 

Around the superior advantages, which these scienti&f 
iiistitutions furnish, a kind of gentle glory is difiused by those 
humane, charitable, and friendly associations, whose design 
is to alleviate the sorrows and smooth the asperities of life ^ 
to promote candor of disposition and urbanity of manners. 
While we are struck with admiration at the productions of 
genius, we can taste the refined pleasures of reason and phi* 
lanthropy ; and, as the friends of America, of Science, and 
of mankind, we may congratulate our fellow men upon thosef 
improvements in the social system, which hs^ve at once di- 
xmnished the miseries and multiplied the enjoyments of the 
human condition. 

Experience hath taught that nothing has more advanced 
the progress and extended the boundaries of knowledge^ 
than the zeal and emulation, with which men have united in 
its pursuit '9 and that mankind improve in elegance of man-> 
jiers according to the opportunities they have far coramuni* 
rating with each otlier. From the comparison and the dis- 
cussion of the different opinions of different persons, there 
4often result those general truths or those particular applica* 
tions, which the sagadty of an individual would never have 
discovered. Immersed in solitary contemplations, the mind 
grows torpid, and the man becomes an useless member of so- 
ciety. The mental faculties may lie concealed for years in 
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die glooxh of unagitated abstraction ; that kind of society, o^ 
which we speak, will give them a vigorous play and benefi<« 
cial influence. Thus the flint and the steel may remain for 
ages in unenvied darkness and neglect j their collision strikes 
out a spark, which lights us to their use. 

Literary and friendly associations have been found to 
stirengthen reason, to confirm the judgment^ and^ to excite 
emulation 9 to warm the heart with sentiment, and store 
the mind with information ; and to lead to philosophical 
precision, free from pedantry, and to complacency of man- 
ners, devoid of affectation. 

Since, therefore, they have these tendencies and produce 
these advantages, they deserve encouragement even in their 
most humble form ; especially, if only a smile of approba- 
tion be necessary to give success to dieir enterprise, and re- 
ward to their endeavours. 



ANECDOTE. 



SOME ladies of prime quality at Rome, finely dressed^ 
glittering with jewels, and valuing themselves not a little on 
diese ornaments, paid a visit to another lady of the first ranlr. 
After having, with the satisfaction natural tq weak minds, dis- 
played their own finery, they earnestly pressed this lady to 
give them a sight of her jewels. She waved a compliance 
with their request for some time, till ber sens, who were some 
of the most accomplished youths in Rome, *and in forming 
whose minds she had a large share, were returned from theSr 
exercises ; dien, calling them in, and pointing to th^m, she 
said, Ladies f these are my jewels, the ornamints, onnohich I most 
value myself, and which really do me the greatest honor* 



UTERARY DISSERTATIONS. 

CN THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 
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JSaaotos oittos rechtdieee ioiite& 



xT is mmii to be regtett€4i that there iire so many prejtS- 
4ice$ ag^ASt Oriental Lkemure. The study of Hebrew in 
fiitic^lar i$ thought so dry and unmteresting, that a prevail- 
ing indiffcrenige and even auremon are lexcited against it ill 
jmpst of our XJoIverskiBS ^ and a knowledge of it is consider^ 
^ fleith.er m ornamental nor an useful cjuallficatipn* The 
liimter of fjiis £ssay .conceives, that these are opinions^ which 
J^por^MEiee m isdctosee has ^uggestedi and prejudice propagat*' 
«d ; ^nd therefore presumes^ in opposition io them, to yin« 
4icate the imyportance and utility of an accutate and extensive 
jElcquj^iotance livith that neglected language. 

As a prlniitoFe language, deriving its ongin frcmi the 
lApst remote antiquity, and especially as that, in which was 
recorded the first revelation of the will and purposes of the 
Deity, the Hebrew is certainly deserving of our high respect. 
it is not easy therefore to discover a plau^ble excuse for th<; 
^regard, into which it has fallen^ Had a similar irlattentiott 
to the original of the Sacred Scriptures characterized former 
^times, they had been as ** a sealefd book/* and we §hould 
jhave remained ignorant p[ the only correct account of the 
creation of the World, the interesting history of the divine 
dispensations, and the prophecies and events, which lay th^ 
grand foundation of the Christian Religion* Even npw, 
though we have a translation of those scriptures into English, 
yet it must be of singular importance to possess a thorough 
imowledge of the language, in wHch they wetd originally 
iimtten, in order io judge accurately and decisively of the 
merit and fidelity of the version^ we use;, and as cm last re- 
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sort in all doubtful cases, and on all controverted points«r 
Nay, it is impossible perfectly to understand the New Test- 
ament, without having carefully studied the Old j or to relish 
all the beauties, or receive the full impression of tlie doctrines 
of the apostolic writings, witliout being well acquainted with 
that venerable language, which has tra&ismitted to us the first- 
written intimations of the Divine will. 

Independently however of its utility, the Hebrew is en- 
titled to our attention, as an object of literature. As the pa- 
rent stock of other languages, it opens the most ample ma- 
terials for a clear discovery of the origin of terms and the 
etymology of words. '^ Its- structure is admirable. It is a 
language of great uniformity and simplicity ; and is at oncfe 
singularly concise, forcible, and majestic. Strength appears 
to be its characteristic v but it is a strength, by no means 
void of manly beauty. Besides the graceful dignity, with 
which it is distmguished, it possesses in many instances a 
neatness, purity, and precision m the sententious manner, 
which aipe not excelled in any other language. Add to this, 
that the ancient Hebrew books contain some fine metaphors 
and striking allegories ; and thus unite, in their composi*- 
tion, all tlie recommendations of the sublime and beautiful. 

Although we are not well qualified to judge of thfe 
rhythm and harmony of the Hebrew language, yet the learn- 
ed and ingenious investigations of Bishop Hare on this sub^ 
ject have proved, that its poetry was constructed with grest 
regard to syllabic metre and graceful modulation, f Its 

* The learned George Sharue makes this remark, after a variety of 
profound investigations into fBe origin of language* ; *' I wouTd not mislead 
the reader into a persuasion that the Hebrew cf the Old Testament is the 
unvaried language of our first parents. I mean no more, whenever I speak 
of the Hehreiv as a pirst language, than this, that it was the general lan- 
guage of men at the dispersion, and, however it might have been improved 
and altered from the first speech of our first parents, it was the crtginalof all 
the languages, or almost all the languages, or rather (Raleett^ that have since arisen 
in the luorld** Page %^, 

f Psalmorum liber in versiculos metrice divisus. 8vo Lend. 1736. See 
also Edward's Prolegomena in libros Veteris Testamenti poeticoe 8vo. Can* 
tab. J 7 6a. 
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£)ther properties, the alternations and parallelisms of the sen- 
tences, die magnificent expressions, lively descriptions, atid 
beautiful images, \rith which it abounds, are pointed out and 
elucidated by Bishop Lowth, in a most pleasing and instruct- 
ive manner. * 

A learned French writer gites this character of the He- 
ibrew. " It is the true language of poetry, of prophecy, and 
of revelation. A celestial fire animates and transports it- 
What ardor in its odes ! What sublime images in the vision 
of Isaiah ! How pathetic and affecting are the tears of Jere- 
miah ! One there finds beauties and models of every kind. 
Nothing is more capable, than this language, of elevating a 
poetic spirit ; and we do not fear to assert that the Bible, 
superior to Homer and Virgil in a great number of places, 
can inspire, still more than they, that rare and singular ge- 
nius, which is the portion of those, who dedicate themselves 
to poetry. -J-'* 

Ludier observes, that '^ those, who read only versions of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, see with the eyes of others j .they 
stand with the people in die courts, and vie^*- the sacred 
rites at a distance ; but whoever b acquainted with the origi- 
nal text itself, is admitted w^th the priests into the sanctuary, 
and is himself a witness of all, that is transacted in the re- 
cesses of the Temple. Hence, says this learned Reformer, 
though my knowledge of the Hebrew tongue is small, I 
would not barter it for all the treasures of die whole world." J 

To these remarks and testimonies may be added the de- 
claration of an eminent Divine and learned Cuitic of the 
present day.} ** The grand topic, in recommending the 

* De sacra poesi HeVxorum, prslectlones ^cademica:. 8vo. Oxon. z 763. 
Also, his letter to Bishop Warburton on the Characters of some of the prin- 
cipal Hebrew writers, &c and the excellent preliminary dissertation prefixed 
to his Comment on Isai^^. 

•f Encyclg'p, Yverdon, 4to. 9ur la langue Hebraique^ 

I Quoted in the London Polyglot, Proleg. p. 20. 

§ Bishop Newcome*8 Attempt towards an improved version, a metrical- 
•rrangement, aad an explanation of the prophet EzekieL 4to. Dublin j; 88 
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sukhratipa of die Hebrew language! h the impdttaiiee of ill» 
fireasures, which it unfolds^ The venerable books written ii« 
Hebrew are indeed highly curious and imtnicttvey sqparC 
from religious considerations^ The faistoriafi, th^ geogra^^ 
pher> the dironologerj the andquariaa, the naturalistj the^ 
foetf the orator^ the legislator, the observer of huma& na- 
ture in its original simplicity, of the sources, whence nations 
sprang, of society in its earliest stage, and of ancient east^^ 
em manners in tlieir only genuine representation, will her^ 
find their researches amply rewarded, no less, than the Di* 
vine, who raises his eye to the adorable ways of Ptovidenceft 
in the religious md civil history of mankinds" H. 
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REMARKS ON CLASSICAL LEARNING. 

* 

A HE pf esent age is distinguished by a peculiar freedom 
«f thought and action. At no period o( the world have the- 
opinions of antiquity met with less veneration j in no one^, 
have systems, supported by prescriptive arguments alonejc 
been mofe violently assailed^ or more generally exploded* 
Despidng the long-frequented paths of their ancestors, th* 
{>resent generation boldly strive to open new avenues to th» 
temple cf knowledge $ and, if we cannot become wise by 
our own exertions> we seem determined not to fall short of 
wisdom by adopting the ignorance of our forefathers^ That 
proud despotism of opinion, which claimed unconditional sub- 
mission to its dictates, because, during a long period of ^no* 
ranee and barbarism, no one had the hardihood to contradict 
them, is now humbled in the dust» The ipse tUnfit of the 
pretended sage can no longer command implicit obedience ^ 
and systems of philosophy are not estimated by the extent or 
duration of their ieign> but as they are conformable to trutb 
and reason* 
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White Hire view with pleasure i pmsipect, wMch, on &cs 
whote) cannot be unfavorable to improvement, andi repelliiq^ 
with in<tigBatioii the impositions of antiquity, assert our right 
to thmk on all .subjects, as our ovm reason shall dtrett, let us 
beware of despisihg what is useful, merely because it is an* 
cient } and, in our zeal to throw away the dross d antiquity, 
let us not foolishly reject its rich and valuable ore* 

Among those established qpinions, which the wantonness 
of literary infidelity has lately assailed, is the general belief of 
tbe utility of Classical Learning* The high esteem, in which 
Qur ancestors held these studies, is well known* A know-* 
ledge of the Greek and Latin langus^es was with them att 
indi^nsable part of education, and exclusively dignified 
with the name of learning. The ancients were supposed to 
have reached the summit of excellence, and to have left noth* 
ing to future genius, but to admire and imitate them. On 
the other hand, some late authors hold them. deserving of 
contempt and ridicule. They represent the classics as useless^ 
and the acquisition of the learned languages as a heavy and 
intolerable burthen, imposed upon the youth of the present 
sige, by the tyranny of custom* Thus prone are mankind to 
extremes, while truth is commonly found in the middle patlu 

While we hear with contempt the assertions of those 
classical enthusiasts, who endeavcHr to persuade us, that the 
Greeks and Ronians have preoccupied every eminence in 
science, and that the celestial fire, which burnt so brightly m 
a TuLLY, warms not, with equal ardor, the bosom of modern 
genius ; we listen, with similar incredulity, to those^ who, 
with so much modesty, inform us, that mankind have hithi- 
crto been in an error, which it was reserved for them to dis- 
pel* They trace all the applause, which the ancients have 
received, to the prejudices of education, and the affectation of 
learning ^ and would fain have us believe, that the great men 
of modem days, who recommend, with so much earnestness, 
the study of the classics, are led to this by the chagrin of 
^icknowledging, that they have spent much time and labor in 
i;iseless studies i and are desirous to conceal tlieir own devia* 
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lion from truth, by inducing posterity to follow them in tlie 
paths of error. 

It is not easy to hear with temper such slanderous insinu- 
ations ; but our honest indignation is repressed by the reflec- 
tion, that they are the last subterfuge of expiring folly ; and 
though from the ignorant they may conceal the deficiency 
of better arguments, they cannot bring serious conviction % 
nor injure the cause of Classical Learning with the sensible 
and ingenuous. ^ 

We shall take a view of the rise and progress of Classical 
Learning j of the objections raised against it ; and of the 
advantages, which may. reasonably be expected to result from 
the cultivation of the learned languages. Such a view, if we 
mistake not, will abundantly justify us in defending the af- 
firmative of the question . 

When the empire of Rome was destroyed by the northern 
nations, the works of her illustrious sons were soon neglected, 
and lay buried in the dust of monastic libraries. All useful 
literature was forgotten ; and those dreadful times of barba-» 
rism have, by general consent, obtained the just and emphat- 
ic name of *^ Tbe dark ages J* With ^e 15 th century began 
the dawn of intellect. The best Roman authors were then 
read and admired. We may however date the revival of 
classical learning from the destruction of Constantinople ; 
when the most learned Greeks took refuge in Italy ^ and in- 
troduced their inimitable language to general notice. The 
progress of letters was rapidly accelerated by the invention of 
printing ; and the sun of science, rising in majestic splendor, 
warmed and enlightened Europe. 

The study of the Greek and Latin languages continued 
to monopolize the attention of learned men, till the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, when it became one very efficient cause 
of the Reformation. This may seem a hazardous assertion j 
but it is nevertheless true. It was not until the Scriptures 
and early apologists for Christianity were studied in their orig. 
inal tongues, that the impositions and forgeries of the church 
of Rome could be detected. The Reformers applied to th$ 
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fiaered Stings that skill In language and criticism^ which 
they had acquired in the study of profane authors. Tullt 
and Aristotle refuted the errors of Romish usurpation $ 
and, as teachers of philosophy and logic, became precursors 
©f true Christianity. 

From that period the classics have been studied with dili- 
gence ; they have been our models in poetry, in history, and 
in eloquence. The learned of all countries have concurred in 
recommending them, as the preceptors of our childhood, and 
the companions of our matUret years. They. have been ad- 
mired and imitated by such writers as Milton, Fenelon, 
and Pope j and rapturously praised by such critics as Addi- 
son, Harris, and Johnson.' 

An universal language hath long been a favorite object 
with the learned* It is agreed that a medium, in which phi- 
losophers of all nations might converse, and communicate their 
thoughts by epistolary correspondence, "would contribute 
much to the advancement of letters. National animosities 
will prevent the adoption of any modem tongue ; and, were 
it once introduced, the continual fluctuation of language 
would soon render it useless. Why then not adopt the 
Latin as an universal language ? It is copious and simple, it 
is easily acquired, and its pronunciation and inflexions are 
regulated by the classics of the Augustan period. Discover- 
ies in philosophy will undoubtedly render some new words 
necessary; these may however be accommodated to the 
idiom of the language ; and any objection drawn from this 
inconvenience will be equally applicable to every other 
tongue. But it is idle to reasoJi, when experience has al- 
ready decided. The Latin has been the language of the 
learned world for more than two centuries ) with what util- 
ity we need not say ; but may affirm, without fear of being 
charged with absurdity, that the invention of printing, during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, scarcely contributed 
more to the advancement of literature, than the general diffii- 
sion of the Latin tongue. Those times were certainly fa- 
vorable to learningi whea Erasmus could converse and cor« 
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respond widx all the princes, ziobles, and Kterati of BuiF9pe^ 
in this single language. 

Thofugh the disease be not perhaps past remecty, y»e haVe 
in a great degree lost this advantage. The evil seems lo . 
have arisen from the French writers of die age of Lewis 
XTV, urho entertained the idea of making their own an 
universal language. The literary and political glory of 
France seemed to justify their hopes, which in the event 
were disappointed. Whatever may be the merit of the 
Frendi tongue, the great (Ufficulty of pronouncing and writ- 
ing it with tolerable propriety, will prevent its becoming a 
medium of general intercourse. 

In taking notice of the objections, which are usually made 
to a classical education, it is unnecessary to advert to those» 
which are drawn from the absurdity of studying the dead 
Iang;uages, to the exclusion of other useful branches of sci- 
ence. We are not bound to defend the folly of schools and 
univeiBities. If it be shewn that a competent knowledge of 
the classics may be gained without prejudice, and even with 
advantage to other studies, our object will be attained. 

We frequently hear objections in the following terms ^ 
•* To confine a boy in the grammar school during six or right 
years, principally engaged in a close attention to the dead 
famguages, is an egregious waste of that time, which might 
be more usefully bestowed. You have filled his ear with 
words, while he Is destitute of real knowledge." It is pain- 
ful to hear, and tiresome to refute such palpable misrepre- 
sentation. In what manner can the early years of life be 
better employed, than in gaining a knowledge of ancient 
history and geography, a love of chaste composition and ele- 
gant poetry, an acquaintance with the rules of just criticism, 
|in admiration of noble and illustrious characters, and a habit 
of patient and laborious study ? Let not the acquisition of 
the learned languages be injuriously represented, as demand- 
ing^rife attention of a whole life. In common with all use- 
ful kno^^ledge, they require application ; but regular and 
-close attention to th» classics will soon enable anyone to read 
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Aem, not only without disgust, but with pleasure and admi- 
tation. 

It is a common remark, that knowledge acquired with 
ease is soon obliterated, while we pertinaciously retain the 
fruit of labor. Thus the classical student has laid a solid 
foimdatioh for excellence ; when the mere English scholar, 
by a rapid perusal of books, has gained only superficial ideas ; 
and, by a supposed acquaintance with every science, has 
closed the avenues of real wisdom. 

Universal experience demonstrates, that no real advantage 
arises from instructing boys in moral or natural philosophy. 
These studies require a maturity of judgment, which early 
youth does not possess. A good memory, a habit of patient 
investigation, are then primary objects ; and no studies are 
more favorable to tliese improvements, than those, whose 
cause we now plead. 

Some, who have not the hardiness to deny, that we derive 
much benefit from the classics, assert, that a sufficient know- 
ledge of them may be obtained by means of translations. 
This they esteem an objection so formidable, as at once to 
silence all, who contend for reading them in the original 
tongues. Candor will however confess, that a translation in 
the higher kinds of 'WTiting must necessarily be Inferior to 
the archetype. The beauty of style is gone. Thai verbu7if> 
ardens^ that glowing expression, so pleasing in the original, 
appears not in the copy. To contemplate the works of 
Cicero and ViRcrL in the medium of a translation is in- 
deed seeing them through a glass darkly. Their finer beau* 
ties of sentiment, their delicate allusions and turns of thought^ 
together with the harmonious arrangement of their language^ 
are either dimly seen, or totally obscured. 

Uhcommon excellence in literature can only result from 
a noble emulation, liiiich presses forward against difficulties^ 
with a full determination to overcome them. If we are 
taught to aim at the second prize, instead of boldly striving 
for the first, our ardor in the race will soon abate, and we 
shall obtainmeithen What mu^t we then think of those^ 
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whose first lesson to their pupils Is to impress upon them the 
belief, that to study the ancients in their original languages^ 
13 too difficult a task. Youth easily imbibes and extends 
these maxims of idleness ; and yet the foolish instructors are 
astonished at the ill success of their labors. ' 

We shall mention some benefits, which may result from 
the study of the classics. 

To extol the ancients and depreciate the moderns has 
been a favorite employment with some adimrers of antiquity. 
Former times are represented as the golden age of the world, 
when wisdom and virtue were uiiiversally prevalent. We 
have already had too much of this ridiculous cant. It is our 
pridie and pleasure to believe, that the world is at present at 
least as humane, as virtuous, and consequently as happy, as 
at any former period. Yet if we are superior to the Greeks 
and Romans in the milder arid more amiable virtues of soci-f 
ety, we arfe deficient in those heroic mid disinterested senti- 
ments, which they certainly possessed. Our virtue is too? 
much the effect of calculation / and a habit of coolly reasoning 
on every subject has almost annihilated the warm and generous 
feelings of tie heart. The present age is also unhappily dis* 
tinguished by an inordinate love of riches. Ambition with 
the ancients was the ruling principle, a principle productive 
indeed of much vice and misery, yet surely superior, in its 
nature and censequences, to the mean and base selfishness of 
avarice. It is the province of history to correct the defectsf 
of modern times by the example of former ages ; and Uiq 
object of education, .to fortify the y^ung and untainted min4 
against the contagion of fashionable vices. What more eflfec* 
tfeual method can wi^ take to produce these ea^cellent efiects, 
than imprinting upon the retentive memory of childhoo4 
the inflexible justice of Aristidb^s, the voluntary poverty of 
Vaderius, the modesty of Cato, wi» chose rather to be^ 
than to feem good, and the virtue of Fabricius^ whom, by 
the confession of an enemy, it was more difficult to turn from 
the path of honor, than the sunr from tta course. I^et a boy 
read the story of Regulus or of theDecii^ he bums toimitat^ 
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l&em ; lus eye flashes fire, his breast swelk with indescnhable 
emotion \ every noble and honorable sentiment is stamped in 
deep and lasting associations. His diaracter acquires thsit 
heroic eleration^that devotion to the public weal, which con- 
stitutes the true patriot, and which has raised to immortal 
glory an Alfred, a Sidney, and a Washington. 

To give an opinion on the general merit of the classics 
would be ridiculous. The authority of the best critics how- 
ever justifies 116 in asserting, that in poetry, in history, and 
in eloquence, they have no equal in modem times. Homer*s 
JOiad and the Anabasis of Xenophon are so interesting, that 
they are rea^^tM^pleasure even by the school boy, who tutns 
to his dictionary at every line. The Georgics of Virgil are 
esteemed by the learned equal, if not superior to any of the 
most admired productions of later ages 5 and it may well be 
doubted, whether we shall be gainers by laying aside the 
plain and simple rules of Longinus, Quintilian, and HO- 
RACE, to substitute in their stead those obscure and ponde- 
rous volumes of metaphysical criticism, which in our day so 
gready abound. 

Again^ making the study of the classics an essential part 
of education witli those, who are designed for the practice of 
law and medicine, it is urged, that attention to professional 
studies allows no time for the perusal of classic authors. But 
this is the plea of indolence. Very many of the most emi- 
nent lawyers and physicians are not more celebrated for pro- 
fessional skill, than, for classical learning. Independent of 
those direct advantages derived from an acquaintance with 
the learned languages, they communicate a grace and dignity 
to those liberal professions, which render them respectable in 
the eyes both of the vulgar and the learned. 

In these times of doubt and infidelity, an accurate acquain- 
tance with the classics is highly necessary in the teachers of 
a religion, the evidence of whose truth is contained in the 
Greek and Latin languages* In vain shall we oppose to a 
future Hume or Gibbon the arguments of our best divines, 
however conclusive their reasoning may appear. The appeU 
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18 made from them to the original authorities. If we are ig^ 
norant of these, and unable to examine th^m, the cause of 
^Christianity may suffer in so unequal a contest. 

It is said, that a few men^ singularly well skilled in th^ 
learned languages, will be sufficient to prevent these Ul cour 
sequences. This is true ; but it should be considered, th^t 
to obtain diese few many must be well instructed ; the stu- 
dy must receive encouragement and general esteem, or meu 
of genius wilj turn their attention to pursuits, whiqh promise 
more notice and applause. 

Not only the principal evidence for the truth of our religioi^, 
but our religion itself is contained in th% language of th(* 
Greeks. The leading and most important doctrines of the NeMf 
Testament are indeed plain and easy to be understood, They 
were addressed to the understandings of the multitude ; and 
cannot be obscured^j eyen by an imperfect; translation, Yet ther^ 
are some parts of the sacred volume, of which this cannot be 
affirmed. The apostle Paul vyas educated in all die learning 
of ancient philosophy. Hence, says Mr, Lock^j his epistles 
abound with subtle argumentation and intricate reasoning, 
with allusions to Qrecian customs, and illustrations drawn 
from the a;icient poets. They are also full of abrupt digres- 
sions J and the chain of argument is often so fine, that, if on^ 
sentence be misun4er^tood, the whole becomes unintelligible* 
From such premises we infer, a friorif the improbability, that 
a translation executed in the early dawn of learning, and 
executed too by men, who must necessarily tinge the Scripr 
tures with the colours of their own prejudice, should givp 
universally the sense and spirit of the original. Gon forbid, 
that we should cast any reflection on tlie memory of those 
pious, those venerable men, to whom we are indebted for the 
irommon version of the Scriptures. That they performed 
tlieir task so well will ever be matter of astonishment an4 
admiration. Tliey emancipated themselves from a heavy 
load of established prejudices. At a period when it was 
dangerous to doubt and criminal to reason, they dared to 
<hink and decide for themselves ; and we have profited little 
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by their excellent example, if. In this free and enlightened 
age, we are so idle or so indiflferent, as to rest contented with 
ja h]anian copy, when we have before us the divine originalf 
Let a clergy, who are restrained by episcopal authority, 
whose opinions are established by acts of Parliament, and fet^ 
tered by the iron bands of subscriptions and test acts ; let such 
^lledge these circumstances in excuse for not examining the 
Scriptures. In this land of civil and religious liberty no such 
refuge i$ afibrdcd. Enquiry is unrestrained, and negligence 
doubly criminal. 

The study of the classics, we I>ave seen, affords much 
pleasing and useful instruction. It tends to enlighten tli^ 
mind, improve the taste, and correct the heart ; it makes U5 
jicquainted with the best writers, which the world has pro- 
duced ; it inspires the love of liberty and virtue •, it lays 
open the oracles of divine truth. Shall then the liberal and 
learned, yielding to the clamors of the illiterate, or to indulge 
^ir own ipdolence^ neglect these studies ? Let ^em rather^ 
by a frequent perusal pf -die ancients, endeavour to acquire 
their simplicity of style and energy of thought ; they may 
then hope to equal, if not surpass them. 

We have hitherto said nothing respecting the orjenta}. 

languages j both because they are less understood than thp 

Greek and Latin, and also a? the knowledge of them is 

principally useful to the profession of divinity. The Hebrew 

and its dialects will undoubtedly reward the diligence of those, 

who wish to attain an accurate acquaintance with the Jewish 

Scriptures. With respect to the utility of rthe ancient orir 

ental versions of the New Testament, we shall content ourr 

selyes with quoting the authority of a late translator,* whose 

learning and veracity can never be too highly praised. H^ 

insists, that many difficult and obscure passages may be illusr 

trated by comparing the oriental versions ; and assures thp 

laborious student in theology, that an examination of thepr? 

will abundantly reward his intense application. 

f QlLBERT WArEFI^LD,, 
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AN ENQUIRY WHETHER THE GREEK AND LATIN 

HEXAMETER CAN BE SUCCESSFULLY IN- 

TRODUCED INTO ENGLISH POETRY. 

It has been questioned, and apparently with great sin- 
cerity, whether English poets may not rival the bards of 
Greece and Rome in Grecian and Roman measures. 

The first attempt, which was made to introduce thes^ 
measures into English poetry, was that of Sir Philip Sidney, 
contemporary, admirer, and patron of that original genius, 
Spencer. Sir Philip was not more renowned as a politician 
and friend of Elizabeth, than, as a poet and favorite of the 
muses. In his romance, called Arcadia, he made an attempt 
to write Hexameters, Pentameters, Sapphic odes, &c. That 
Sir Philip did not shine in this novel art may be ascribed 
perhaps not so much to a failure in his own taste, as to the 
impouth state of the English language, at the period in 
which he wrote. For, though it was somewhat more refin- 
ed, and far more intelligible, than in the time of Chaucer, 
the father of English poetry ; yet toward the close of th^ 
sixteenth century, when Sir Philip flourished, poetry was lit- 
tle understood, and still continued coarse and unharmonious. 
This is fully exemplified in the fairy Queen of Spencer ; 
and, if we withdraw from him the praise due to originality, 
we leave him nothing to compensate his reader for perusing 
his ill constructed verse. 

How far English .Hexameter verse may be constructed by 
established rules has not yet been shewn. We are inclined 
however to think, that, as accent and emphasis determine 
the quantity in English numbers, and as these vary so much 
;^t difibrent periods, and differ so much in the same period by 
arbitrary or licentious use ; there will always exist a difficulty 
in reducing English v^rse to fixed rules of prosody. 
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As tsre have adverted to Sir Philip Sidney's poetic adten^ 
tares, we shall furnish a lew of his lines, as an example o( 
his skill in writing Hexameter versei ^or the most part hia 
poetiy is not calculated to please the eat, however much the 
sentiment and design of the work may amuse the reader* 

The following^ afe perhaps, some of his most fortunat^^ 
lines. 

G glitt;ering miseries of mSn ! If this be the fortune *— &C4 
• Vl^th momcful meldcCes,: Sit ^ough out* griefs be revealed &t4 

It may here be remarked, that these lines are only givetl 
to shew the construction of the verse $ and, without aiming 
to convey by them any sense, the sound only has been re* 
^arded^ It cannot be discovered from them that the writet 
attended throughout to any fixed rules of prosody, though it 
will be found, that the diphthongs are long, and that, with one 
exception ill the iirst line, the rule of position may be applied^ 

Another attempt was made to introduce Hexameter mea-« 
sures into English verse in aa anonymous tract published in 
the year 1 738. The author has given his examples in a 
translation of the first and fourth Eclogues of VirgiL With 
respect to prosiody,, he has not mentioned the rides, by which 
he has been governed, excepting those, by which a vowel ia 
long when followed by two consonants 5 and a diphtbongg 
yhen not sounded like a single vowel. 

An extract from the beginning of the first Eclogue may 
suffice as an example of this translation. 

You f ytyrus canopy'd bf I broSd bfech, s5ftly reclining, 
TiinM on a reed slender meditite your harmony sylvan t 
' Our cQuntry*^ borders, and pleasing fields We relmquilh j 
We fly our country ; you Tytyrus, easy in umbrage^ 
Teach tiie groves echoing to resound divine Amaryllis< 
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These lines are by no means destitute of beauty ; fcut, 
u-hether they are more beautiful, than the Iambic verse, will 
doubtless be questioned* Each species may become extremely 
monotonous ; and if, as one is wholly confined to dactyls 
and spondees, the other should intirely be made up of Iam- 
bic feet, the latter would unquestionably be the most te- 
dious. But a poet of taste will avoid the pure Iambic verse^ 
by occasionally introducing spondees, pyrrhics and, trochees ^ 
and this sometimes even at the end of lines. In this way 
he will effectually relieve the reader, and afford variety with- 
out injuring the harmony of the numbers. In Hexameter, 
the last foot being a spoiidee and the last but one a dactyl, 
the writer is deprivtfc^of much of that liberty, which is exer- 
cised in cozilmori English verse ^ and the trader is liable to 
be seduced into a similat cadence, at the end of every line* 
We cannot but think hoWever, that Hexameter vetse ad- 
mits the display of much taste and poetic skill, and is ca- 
pable, if successfully written, of becoming pleasant and 
musical- 

As to th^ application of rulefs of prosbdy to this species oi 
Verse, similar to those of the Greek and Latin, we imagine it 
to be futile. The genius of our language does not admit it. 
It would indeed oftentimes become a puzzling question, 
wliether the rule, which applied, were a general rule, or att 
exception^ 

It must be acknowledged, that the ttanslatdr, whom we 
tove noticed, sometimes destroys the proper emphasis, by 
adhering to the rule of position. This is exemplified in thci 
lines already furnished* But by giving up this rule, and re- 
sorting to emphasis and accent for determining the quantity 
of syllables, the st)ondaic and dactylic feet niight still be pre*- 
served, and the chastity of the verse less frequently violated 
by prosaic readings. 

We will now give a few examples of parallel passages 
from our anonymous translator and Dryden. The reader 
may compare their respective merit. 
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A deity gave us diis leisure^ O Melib<eu$»; 

For he shall a deity by me be forever accounted ; 

Vfitb, mkaj a lambkin my fold shall redden his altar. 

These blessings, friend, a deity bestow'd ; 
' t'or never tan I deem him less than God. 
Tlie teiidet firstlings of my woolly breed 
Shall oti lus holy altar often bleed. Dryd. 

After a long period shall I e'er my country revisit ; 
After a few harvests shall I view, delightfully wond'ring, 
My homely cottage's thatch'd roof — to my 
fancy a kingdom ? Anonym. 

O must the wretched exile ever mourn, 
Nor, after length of rolling years, return ? 
. Are we condemn'd/by fsttesunjuft decree. 
No more our hooses and our homes to see I Dryd. 

These examples may be sufficient for the readers curiosity, 
especially if he should not be so much ente]::tained with the 
subject as tlie writer. 

We leave all further remarks to the speculations of poets* 
It rests with them to determine, whether our language is cal- 
culated for Ilexameter verse •, whether tliis species can admit 
as much beauty and strength, variety and melody, as the 
Iambic, which has been in general use among translators, as 
well as original poets ; and, whether particularly in translating 
Grecian and Latin Hexameter, it may not even surpass tlie 
Xambicj which oftentimes becomes dull and lifeless. 
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A BRIEF VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF LTTERAi 

TURE IN GERMANY. 

X HE history of the progress of tbe human mind ^ the his- 
tory of man. The connection between knowledge^ refinen^ent,' 
and virtue had blsen' tested by experience, before i.t was assort- 
ed by TuUy. And such has ever been the influence of science 
and study, that the character of an age may be inferred from? 
the hature and success of its literary pursuits. The hope,* 
which this sentiment has originated, of attaching some interest 
to this disquisition has induced the following abridgment froai- 
the German Museum of the rise and ptc^ess' of literature itf 
Germany. 

At the decline of the Bloifl^ EmpJre the German^ werea 
ftiartial people, with all the virtues, and vices,* and ignorance' 
of a savage age. Tacitus describes them, as exhibiting the' 
character, which is marked by the unshackled energies of the 
passions', and {tie inert torpor of the intellectual powers* 
Every institution,- every amusement, plays, marriages, and 
funerals, (he busine3B, and the diversions of life, all wore the 
appeiaVance, and displayed the insignia* of war. Their learning 
exclusively consisted of the songs of the bards, in which tradi- 
tion had handed down' froni age 6> agie the history of the 
country and the biography of its heroes', at once preserving 
the manners and the national spirit of old tinws. Though 
some have asserted, they were acquainted with the art of writ-*' 
iongyit is certain, they had no peculiar alphabet, ad tnere.is no 
trade of such an improvement in the records of their history^ 
or laws. 

Fond of the sports of the field anj the carnage of arms, 
the German lived m wilds and wbods a kind of life, wliich 
shewed him' oh a grade with the lion. His passions as tirell, 
as the uneasiness, which results froih. dioughtless indolence^ 
drove him from the lethargy of a permanent abode, and &€t 
quiet i)t ckses^ Kature here legislated monfe perfecdy^ 
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fhan Lyciirgusi in leaving him a royer as well, as a 
iBTarrior. The rude tones of his harp, and the exhibitions 
of a congenial stage, were the sole evidence of his approximation 
to refinement. But his dress at the council and the sports 
•was the 9kins of blasts, and he acted the character, for which 
he was attired. 

It may be coriject^red* that the Germans received at thi$ 
peri6d some instruction fron> Italy. But a constant sue-* 
cession of migratory and invading hordes from the North, 
an impatience of ^restraint, a restless disposition, which springs 
^om a wandering life, and perpetual alarms and conflicts, al- 
> lowed no leisure and inspired no inclination for literary 
purstiits. The German was compelled to defend his 
plunder by his arms, and his situation only confirm- 
led lum tn his old habits, while it afforded him the means of 
new indulgencies. Rome herself had lost the energies, which 
0nce enabled her to enlighten as well, as to rule the world, 
fler only study was defence, and her only missionaries soldier^* < 

The nleans adopted to diffuse the Christian religion were 
pot more favorable to the advancement of learning. The 
(dergy endeavored^ and with much plausibility, to supplant 
and destroy the works of pagans. But with these they buried 
•flie literature of the times. The improvements of past ages 
hi the atts, and discoveries in science were thus idly, if not 
imprudently, lost by this indiscrimitiate anathema on heathen 
genius. Though the* human mind had proceeded to its greatr 
est acquisition in learning the unity of God, it had no means 
of iiijit^ging in those inquiries, which amuse life and ornament 
character, Though its vacuity mighf: have been preferred to 
the extravagance of idolatry, it could boast but little. It 
only exchanged the dreams of devotional fancy, for the super-r 
etidon of ignorance, which is almost as fatal, as the errors, 
and pride, and cruelty of a vain philosophy. 

The eighth century may justly be considered the xra of 
fte regeneration, or raAer birth of science in Germany, 
Pomface) archbishop of Mentz, best known by the name of 
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Winifried, soon j^rceived the necessity of improv&ig ani 
ittstructing the Germans^ %o ensure success to his mission. £e^ 
the propagation of Christianity. Jie found the delusions of 
the ignorant as obstinate and arrogant, as the theories of th^ 
sophists. In restoring the mind to its proper action,^ and re- 
solving the fear and phantasies of a rude race> which ha4 
added the follies of their own times to the trash of tradition, 
he anticipate4 the\r preparation for the receptjipn of sottn^ 
argument and deduction oi natural conclusions. To effect 
this he established public schppls, smd introduced the art , of 
writing, whjch before his time was ^ut little known. . In hid 
;zeal and labors for imprqyenient he was seconded and assisted 
by his pupil Stunqt. E[e Iai4 the foundation of the ^bbey o£ 
Fulda, which beican^e the f<^voritei seat of cl^sic Uterature an4 
pld metaphysics^ In its library, w^re collected and preserv^ 
the writings of ?^ntiquity and the monunients of the leamii^ 
pf Germany. TH^ only surveying worH of that age are thj? 
Gothic translation of the four Evangelists by XJsphilas, tl^ 
fragment of a sermon, and the Lord's prayer i^ the Aleq^mic 
dialect. These a^ well, as the pipus ca;*e, that haspreserve^i 
them, discover the studies and th^ disposition of the tupe^ , 
In the age pf Cl^arlemagne we perceive ixnproyeinents ig 
society as great and important, as the genius and chsuracte^ 
which attempted them. Charles, like Pet^ the great, w#8 
for a time his own instructor, and, in the prosecution of hi^ 
great plan% was compelled tP become the tytqr of those,, he 
intended for teachers. Erona two i^en howevey, he receive^ 
great personal advantages as well, as the ipost prompt an^ 
extensive assistance. Under Feter de Pisa, an Italian, he 
Studied grammar ; and Alcuin, an EngUshmani taught, hii^ 
dialectics, rhetoric, arithnietic, and astronomy, y/lx^ mor^ 
j[nteresting spectacle can sopiety afford, than the. Emp^rpr of 
a continent retiring from the hard labors of administratioi^ 
pf war, and policy, and rendering himself the first classical 
scholar of his age, while encouraging a nation to |itexar]t 
pursuits I 
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With a zeal, equal to tKe strength of Vk conviGtidn of thft 
paramount necessity of science to national improvement, he 
assembled at his court the literati of all countries. To legist 
jtheir studies with great expence and indefatigable exertionsj^ 
he collected one of the largest libraries of the age in the im- 
perial palace. Here he engaged with his scientific friends ih 
their fayorite p^ir^iut^. They were formed into a society, in 
-which th^y wrote to and converses! with each other, under 
.bibUpal and classical names, and to this society of philosophers 
-we may yefjer, a^ the origin ^nd piodel of subsequent acader 
piies. . 

The ardor, with which Charles the great engaged in Ae 
fcause of letters, is easily conceived, when we consider, that 
^is primary and ultimate object was the dissemination of the 
^hris^an ireligipn It was the SKime spirit and zeal, which 
)inimated the crusades, but mpre wisely ditected. 

In furtherance of his plan schools were attached to all the 
'bishoprics and monasteries, which sppn became respectable by 
his patronage^ and continned ^s famous, as useful for ages^ 
That religion might be he^e inculcated and thus diffused 
through society, he w^s particularly assiduous, that faithful 
pqpie^ of the bible should be common. Alcuin was appoint- 
ed to superintend this important and laborious work, which 
^ews the great interest of Charles in its progress ; as he re- 
stricted a man of genius frpm the. pursuits of pihUosophy« and 
confined him to the drudgery ctf an editor. 

From the primary pbject of Charlemagne, literature was conr 
. ^dered the exclusive department of the clergy» and the scieor 
f es If eiPe cultivated proportionally to their connection with re** 
ligion. Rhabanus Maurus, abbot of Fulda, and afterward^ 
archlMshop of JMain2, in speaking qf the free arts, as they v^ere 
(calledf thus expresses the sentimefnt of the age, ^^ Grammar 
f^ is the science of expounding the ancient historians and 
?* poef s, a|id, at the same time, of speaking and vrriting corr 
f * rectly. If ve are not addicted to vain contentions fct 
f* words, )>ut desi^rous to express ourselves correctly, the ap? 
I* plication f o tjjjit science wjll not pnly not fee sinful^ but ev^li 
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'* laudable. As Ae sacred writers fr^qtiendy make use of 
** tropes and figurative expressions. It is necessary we shouI4 
••* know their meaning. A sufficient knowledge of the poetical 
•* measure is likewise not unbecoming, as die psalms are 
^ written sometimes of the Iambic, and sometimes after the 
^* Sapphic measure." 

Of rhetoric he observes, that it is the science of speaking 
^th propriety in courts of justice, but he adds, that it may 
^dso be applied to spiritual subjects, whence he deems the 
application to that science by no means simple, cautioning 
however men of maturer age not to study it, but tq leave it 
to young people. 

Dialectics in hb opinion is the art of arts, die sciertcfe of 
sciences. It teaches how to instruct, and hpw to learn. If 
teaches rea^n to display itself and furnishes it with ineianf 
p! shewing what it wills, what it is, and what it pefctfvet^ 
This science alone knows, that it has clear and ceirtain petCep? 
tions,and can and will alone afford real knowledge. ** Thence,'' 
he adds, " the clergy ought to be acquainted with this most 
^* useful of all sciences, and constantly to revolve in their 
^^ minds its rules, that they may be able to distingmsh the 
^* artifices of heretics^ and to refute their maxims by deadly 
^* ratiocination.-* 

It is pleasing to behoH Religion, which in die former age^ 
wtth the 2eat of Omar, aimed at the d(33trucdon of every 
work, but the bible, in this age appearing the patron of the 
sciences. And when we consider the telation, which leam^ 

    ' . , 

ing was thought to hold widi flivinity, we have no cause to 
wonder at the controling influence a;nd delusiye sidbdity of 
polemic Theologians, 

The improveynent and refinement of language is generally 
a good te§t of die literary character of an age. When Char- 
femagne came to the empire the German tongue was rudej, 
boorish, and barbarous. It had less law, dian the nobles. 
He early aimed to correct it, and apply in its construction the 
jrules, he had been taught from the classics. He considered 
\t a disgrace, that it was wholly irregular in cQnyersatipn| and 
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no scbolar would d^rade liimseif by making it the vAi^ 
ele of Uteray conuntuliGation. To reduce it to rule and 
iiietlu)(^ with the assistance of Alcmn, he composed a Ger-^' 
Inan grantmar> Which is no longer extant. Ottifiied^ a Be-' 
liedictine, engaged with all the heiat of nadonat pride in thisr 
toterprize. Their labors succeedec^i Tdetryy histarjy and 
iiliibaophy,' talked in the language of &e cbuntry/ Fashion 
SQon gave it g^ral currencyi and, during the reigir 6f Char^ 
leniagoe pver the empke, it became vernacular in FnoUce^ 
znd was generaQf sfToken at Court, 

To induce attention to poetry, and preserve £he nsohuihents^ 
6f old dmesy Charles collected the songs of the country.^ 
They originated wholly in the state of society. At the close of 
i glorious, war dr honoriaide. defeat^ the bard began the praise 
of the.brave^ or satirizea the flight of the coward. When' 
die amusement and labor of the hunt were over, the hourv 
of f ea&ting were enlivened Vidi the m\isic2il recital of past 
^leasucey and rude jokes on ^e disappointment and blunders^ 
of tfaeircompanions. This^ is a just description of the early 
compositioii of all nations, whether we rely on the histo^ of 
Horace, orthe^songs of Ossian. To these supetB^tion hati 
added the motley numbers and raving incantations of sorcery.' 
tn the age of Charlemagne ^e poets formed themselves onf 
these models, and composed love songs, eulogies, satires, and 
tharnj^, izt uncouth measures. The collection of Charles must 
have been interesting, n6t only as it gave a sketch of the xaxaJf 
ners of cid tinges, but, formed perhaps the only national re^ 
tord* It has perished with' the odier wotlU of du$ 
Ai^ustan era of the datk ages. 

Tihe only memorial of the learning of Charlemagne^ ibsA, 
fiaSf survived him, is his Grerman names of the winds and 
inonths. Tlie ^le reiifiaining work of his age is Ottifried's 
jtoetical trandation of the four Evangelists in five books* Thflr 
language is uncouth, and the division of each line into doubfo 
itiymes is an evidence of little improvement, derived from die 
perusal of the classics. This work however exlubits marKs 
of genius. It is a harmony of the gospek. The translatioa 
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is free and honest. It is often highly poetical in alloaltmy 
4nd sometimes in diction; Its value is heightened from itsT 
being the sole monument of the literature of the times, and jc 
pleasing specimen of national talents. The first impression 
of it was. at Basil in 1571- 

From this brief sketch we find, at the commencement of 
the ninth century, that the perseverance of an enterpriaing 
genius had laid the basis of progressive improvement in 
Germany^ If manners had not been much refined, nor the 
arts carried to high perfection, yet, in the ;{ttempt to disseminate 
sound moral and religious principles, the means of arriving 
at these ends had been discovered and applied. A barbarous 
people gradually grow tame under the influence of literary 
pursuits, and the habits of reflection and enquiry. Mind 
shares the empire of man with sense, under whose united 
government we perceive a rapid progression from passion and 
debasement to dignity of character and purity of enjoyment. 
Secular and ecclesiastical tyranny prove the only obstacles to^ 
the realization of Utopian dreams, and from their decline and 
fall we shall notice a gradual expansion of our nature towards 
ihe widest limits of human comprehension and induigence^ 

[To be (ontinued.'} 
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MEMOIR RESPECTING THE UNION OF THE 

SWISS CANTONS, 

And their emancipation from the House of AUSTRIA* 



^ £( siU^ta meifl |>€a:cmT9i*e litora remis." Bucbanan* 



Fi 



EW events recorded in the history pf Europe have mote 
excited the attention of the patriot and statesman^ or roused 
a more lively interest in the congenial breast of the American, 
tha9 the jFreedom of the Swiss Republic. Jt originated from 
the labors ^nd bcave exploits of a few distingui9hed. citizens. 
To review some of the circumstances attending the origin of 
ihis freedom; swd to recal to memory the meritorious 8ienfi<:es 
of those V?ive assertoTs of liberty^ is the design of the pr^^ent 
memoir, chiefly translated from a " History of the Helvetic 
Confederacy," written by an honorable magistrate of oti^i£ 
the most respectable Cantons.* 

Another if^dttcement arose from the mistakei into which, 
almost all readers of general -history have been led> that Wu.-< 
LI AM Tell^ wa^ the absolute founder of this ceJebarated 
Republic \ whereas from the following acco\mt it will appea^r, 
that he hardly ought to be considered as even a subordiuate^ 
agent, but that his conduct toW:ard Gesslcr, the Governor 
for the House of Austria, was considered as rash ^d injji^di- 
^ioiis, and that Qessler's murder by Teu. would have keeit 
punished by the real Confeiexates^ had their designs ai that 
time acquired a suQicient ripeness and consi^tenci^ WiLi.f Aac 
Tfix has indeed been ever honored a^ a* bii^ve inaa and % 

* Alexander L^ms ie WaHeville% of the lQV«reiga CouncU-of the J(^l^liC 
«f Bernk, an4 Bailiff of the county of Kigali. 

f « Who with the generous ruaticks sat 
^ On Uri*s rock in dread divan« 

* And .wing'd the arrow sure as fate^ 

« Which /» V the saeud rights of man:* 

S. J, Fjtf ^M9tcdiy Mr^ Adams X Def. AmerU* Cmtrft 

£ 
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patriot. His memoiy is deservedly dear to the Swiss. TTiel/ 
festivals^ their symbols^ their monuments, all recal in the most 
forcible manner the remembrance of their obligations to hiniy 
and it is not the wish of the compiler of this brief sketch to 
pluck from his venerable brow one leaf of the ti(r€flli>^amed 
laurel, that encircles it. Yet in contemplating the rise of 
states, it is far more gratifying to the investigator of the prin- 
ciples of human action, to find a rational and solid cause o£ 
their grandeur and stability, tlian to Be compelled to asagn 
strdi gre'at effects^ to causes of private pique and individual 
revenge. The name of Tell will notwithstanding be ever 
celebrated, and will pass Vo^ posterity with the names ot 
Brutus, of Harmodius, of Cherea, and of Corday. But 
the riam^s of ST AUFFACH, FURST,. and MELCHTAL 
have far juster claims to immortality. 

& ought not also td be omitted, t&at the whole story of' 
Tell has been of fate called in question. About the year 
1 7?oi a' tr6at5se entitled Fable Danoise ^as published' at Berne, 
in whicfc the author endeavored fo destroy the belief of his 
romantic' featsj by asserting, that they were performed in faf 
remoter rimes,- by a Dane of the name of Toko, against 
Harold, 2t king of Denmark hi the teilth (Jentury. Though 
his arguments iir general were by tio mean^ conclusive, yet 
he mentioned tWo circumstances, which, if true, would be* 
convincing prbofs, that the whole accouAt was'a rtiere fiqtibn. 
He asserted, that ** none of the contemporary" historians, al- 
" though diey gavfe the minutest accounts of the tyranny of 
" the Austrifatt governor, ihentiorted the incident of the 
** apple ;" and that ** the first writer, who took notice of it,- 
** was Peteriian Etterlin,* who lived in the latter end of t&e 
** fifteenth century, near two hundred years after* the fact i^ 

* The « C3ir<rtiicle" of p. Etterlin was published in A. D. 1507. A wri- 
ter, who»like Etterlin, should assert, that ^ at the battle fought by the Swiss 
* with the Saracens in Sxi" (the same mentioned hereafter as taking^place in* 
829,) '^ near Aries, where Roland "^as taken prisoner, tlie Angels intenred- 
<< the dead, and engraved the arms of eac]& Christian upon his tomb/* woulJfl 
indeed deserve ]it$le aedit. 
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•* ^posed to have happened.'' A story of the same kind is 
sbo related in the annals of Denmark by Saito Grammaticus, 
widi scarcely any difference but that of names, Harold King 
of Denmark supplies the place of the Governor of Uri> and 
Toko that of WiUiam Tell.* 

The Swiss Republic, says Watteville,liad not for its foun- 
ders meUi who immortalize their names by enterprize of 
great celebrity, whieh are often vicious in their principle, but 
Tendered brilliant by success, and hence admired by succeed- 
ing ages. Three individuals, almost unknown beyond the place 
of their births kud its foundations, or more properly speaking 
restored to their country its primaeval freedom. This enterprize, 
established on equity and justice, was executed without vio* 
lence, or effusion of blood s a revolution unparalleled in his- 
tory, for such phanges aye seldom unaccompanied by mur- 
ders and convulsions^ The union of three men, animated by 
the same spirit of Liberty, has eprntnunicated this spirit to 
their countrymen ; it is perpetuated among their descend- 
ents } it is to this day the spirit of the Nation. 

Such was the spirit, it may be 'said, previous to the late 
unhappy subjugation of Switzerland by France. Watte- 
ViLLE, descei^ded from ancestors, who had been lavish of 
dieir blood in the cause of their country, and who were 
therefore eminent among thePatrioians of Berne, felt for the 
national honor, and appreciated it duly. He wrote in the 
jrear 1757, a period, when the subsequent degradation of his 
country was an event beyond the farthest glimpse of proba- 
bility, and when, as he justly intimates, the ** Helvetic Body'* 
had gained the summit of glory. 

It is not however the design of this memoir to exhibit 
the history of the Swiss, nor to compare Aeir civil and politi- 
cal institutions with diose of. our own country, or of other 

* Wood's Just of Switzerlan4» p. 140. The Cantons of Uri, Schweitz^ 
and Underwalden were however so much ofiended with the author of the 
treatise mentioned 'above, for throwing any doubt upon the marvellous feats 
ipf their hero, that they presented a remonftrance to the sovereii^ copnoil of 
]peme, who ordered the hook to be burned. Wood, ib,id« 
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republics. The anlj intention of it is, to detail wllii scrttpM 
lous fidelity the causes, wluch occasioned, and the cireum* 
stances, which accompanied the origin of the syst^n of gov^ 
emment, wluch lately prevailed in Switzerlarfid } and tb^e 
emancipation of the cantons, particularly the three, whic^ll. 
originally formed the Helvetic Confederacy, from tie tytan- 
nical impositions of the hous^ of Austria. 

The three individuals^ who have been mentioned as the au- 
thors of this emancipation, were Walter Furst of Uri^ Wpibf 
NER DE S TAUFi^AGH of Schweitz, and Arkold DU Melch-J 
TAX- of Underwalden ; three cantonsj which are situated 
almost in the centre of Swit2j«rland, having on die north the 
cantons of Lucerne, Zug, Zurich, and the Gaster ; on the 
east, Claris and the leagues of the Grisons $ oft the aouthi 
the canton of Berne and the bailiages of Italy ^ on the we$t» 
the cantons of Berne and Lucerne. 

Passing rapidly through the early history o( diese three 
Cantons, in which it is as3erted, that their inhabitant*' had 
long enjoyed the liberty of governing themselves by their own 
magistrates, but in which the clergy and several temporal 
lords had indeed both subjects and revenues among them, we 
find nothing peculiarljr striking^ except a general spirit o£ 
manly freedom^ The Swiss chiocucles carry the antiquity 
of their liberty to a remote date. According to them the 
irftiabitants of these countrfeS went to the as^istancfe of Italy 
in the year 829, where they aided in expelling the Saracensi 
ranging themselves under flie ^tandard^ of the Marquis Guido 
PusTERLA. They add, that the Pope, Greoort IV, after 
having conferred on them the tide of f^ Defenders of the 
Church,^' a title, which waS' confirmed by JuLits II in 151 2, 
and extended to aU the cantons, obtained for them of the 
Emperor Louis k dsbonn&ire the privilege of framing theif 
pwn laws, and of regulating the form of their government. 

However tliis may be it is true, that before the extinction 
pf the house of JSaringu^* they enjoyed considerable privir 

• The diikes of Zaringue, Zxringhexi or Zeringua were appomted goverr 
Upw pf Burgundy lon^ before A.|>. ixij6, when ^onradde Z'dringm^ epn pf 
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peg^ At the beginning off the twelfth c^ttirf) Ae cittz^if 
/pf ScHWtli*^ being engaged in a dispute with the monastery 
of Notre dame des Hermkes^ respecting the limits of a forest, 
Hbkrt yi condemned theip. Unwilling to conform to his 
sentence, they strengthened themselves by an alliance with 
the citizens of Uri, and made an incursion upon the lands of 
|he moaastery. The citizens of Underwalden took part 
wkh them, supported at the same tinie by Count Uhric de 
L^entzhoitrg ; and feeling irritated against tlie Emperor refused 
hin> obedience. This quarrel engaged the three Cantons tb 
bind themselTes closely to each other by continual alliances^ 
fKPliich they wlere accustomed to renew every ten yearst 
liciice thehr intimate connection. 

It was not till the reign of Othg IV, that the Imperial Gov- 
ernors were acknowledged in Helvetia. This Emperor in 
the year 1209, during his journey into Italy, compelled them 
to receive as Governor Count ILodolph III d^HAPSsuRGH,* 
The coiuit engaged by oath, diat he would maintain them in 

fSh^ duke JferihoU, was made Rector of that province, an office, whick term?* 
ftiifiated in hisgfafidson Berthotd V in z2iS. It seems, this family was of the 
hlood f Oyal of Burgundy, 'and tUl its extinction in the ahovenamed Bertboid^ 
was etcfeedingiy powerful. Helvetia after this period (iai8) fell under thfe 
|tnmediate government of the Emperors. 

• The fitst mention made in this history of the family of JJapshurgh^iA 
rising into public consideration, occurs about the year 1000. At that period, 
it kitig of the name of Rodolph possessed the throne of Burgundy. His fee- 
ble administration is sufficiently marked by the expressive title of Fai/ieani, 
by which he is known to posterity. The kingdom of Burgundy, formed 
principally by that part of Helvetia, which lies south of the Reuss, had, in 888, 
on the death of Charles the Sat, Emperor of Germany, been conferred by the 
States on Rodolfh de Strailingue, son of Conrad count of Paris ; and he was 
frowned at St. Maurice the fame year, making the village of Payeme in the 
pmton of Berne his principal residence. His son Rodolpb IT, who succeeded, 
terminated a wv with Burkard, duke of Alemannia, by marrying the cele- 
brated Bertha his daughter, so highly extolled in the history of the Swiss. 
Her testament, fays Wood, is preserved in the archives of Berne, and is per- 
haps the oldest original deed extant. Conrad succeeded Rodolph, and defend- 
ed his states with great bravery against the Huns. He died in 990, and left 
his throne to Rodolph III mentioned above. This prince extinguished the 
glory^ whicH hia a&eestars had phtaia^di and ended tlie secolfd race of Bur- 
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tbetr rights and privileges ; but this oath could not have bees 
scrupulously kept, since they applied to Henrt VII in 1231, 
to obtain freedom from his oppression. Hekrt not only 
granted tlieir request, but confim^ their privileges! which his 
anccessor Frede&ic also ratified. This ratification was in 
A* D. 1249. '^^ expressions of the diploma confirm what 
has been already said of the liberty of the three cantons* 
They were acknowledged *' as free MENyf who belonged only 
** to the Empire. Their homage was received with open armsj 
^' ^nce tliey voluntarily submitted to the Emperor and Empire, 
^^ from which it was promised, that they should never be 
*' alienated." Might it not have been expected, that, after so 
positive a declaration, the liberty of tlfe cs^Xsm% would have 
been out of die readi of aggression ? Yet it was not long af- 
ter this, that the ambitious views of the Counts of Hapsburgh 
extended even to them. 

During the troubles of die interregnum,:|: iliey chose in 
1257 for their protector Rodolph V, chief of this house and 

gnndiaii kings. J[^ttle respected by liis snbjects, and tinable to restrain th^ 
aunbitipQ? spirit of his nobles, who had grown haughty sind independent, he 
applied to his nephew and heir, the Emperor Hsn&t IL Henry referred 
, him to Werner de Habsbou^o, bishop of S^rasborg, and to his brothers^ 
who were then ^ery powerful prioces. They lent him their aid, and for s^ 
ihort period svppcrted his tottering throne. This Wernher built t|ie pastle of 
Hapsburgh, which gave name to the ancestors of the illustrious House of 
Austria. It stands op a lofty eminence, commanding a majestic prospect, and 
remains an emblem of the bold and extensive yiews of the founder of Austrian 
greatness. But, strange reverse of human grandeur ! One half of the ruinf 
•carce furnishes at present a shelter Co a family of peasants. Landolde his 
|>rother was father of Radebot, pount of Cleggeu, &ther of Wernher II, cornet 
of Hapsburgh, whose son Otho II had Wernher III, and he Albert III, who 
was father of Rodolph III, l^andgrave of Alsace, &c, mentioned in the text, 
grandfather of Rodolph V, first Emperor of this family. 

Set WatfevUUt Wood, fsfc. 

f Tanquam homines liberi, qui solum ad nos et Imperium respectum debesL- 
tis habere. £x quo igltur sponte nostrum et Imperii Dopiicum elegistis, 
6dem vestram patulis brachlis amplexamur. Ita quod ntdlo tempore vos ^ 
liostris et Imperii Domino, et manibus altenari vel extradi permittamus. 

CuillimafiM. 

i Authors diSer in assigning the period of this interregnum, some dating it 
ffqqa the excommvinication of Frederic (I in X 245) to the election pf Rodolph xS 
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grandson of Rodolph III. The Counts of Hapsburgh, or 
Habsbourg, had become the most potent lords of Helvetia^ 
by the marriage of Albert father of RodoLph V, with 
Hedwig de Kybourg, daughter of Aniie de Zaringue. Front 
this rich succession, RaDoiPH,f who was also heir to his 
uncle Hartmang Count de Kybourgy obtarkied the countieSi 

ilapsSurgh in xa7|> makmg twenty eight yean.' ^ese exclude from th<f 
number b£ kifigs' df the RomaA^ Henry, JLa&dgra^e of Thuringia, William, 
Count of Holland, and Richard df Englandy duke of ©brawall. These prin- 
ces it U true had been raised up by the Pope ii^ opposition tor Frederic, dur- 
mg a period of such confusion and violence, that neither divine nor hiiman 
hwB were re^fdtfSd, and in which, say the German writers, it is impossible 
io describe the misery of the empire. Hie weakest were Oppressed by the 
longest, wi^ovt any regard to the Imperial c6nstittttioi(^8.- Nor was the evi^ 
confined to OetxHxay* It extended beydUd the Alps and passed into Italy-/ 
where many princes and state's shook off their allegiance, and became inde* 
pendent. But if we reckon from the time, that the duke of Cornwall depart-^ 
ed for England in xa59, ^^ ^® election of Rodolph, the empire was but 
fifteen years without a head. (Hnsxy bht* deV Empire^ hfk, I.J 

fit is pleasing to the huuian mind to contemplate the founders of states 
and empirei)^ or even of powerful and illustrious fanulies. Of the latter 
Rodolph may be considered as among the most cdebrated. He is regarded 
with veneration as the founder of the fortunes of the Austrian family, which 
fsr a loiig period excited the jealousy of £urq>e, and in the person of Oiarlef 
V seemed to threaten tire eatincdon of every other power. It w^uld he 
tedious to relate the wonderltd drnigs recorded of Rodolph by the Gemans.' 
His future greatness, according to them, was foretold by an aftroioger at 
court, while he was yet extremely young ; and Frederic II, by whom he wav 
educated, being persuaded, he woi<ld suppkot his diildren ,regarded him witL 
such jealousy, that he retired to Ottocarus king of Bohemia, who made hitts^ 
Grand Marshal of the kingdom ; thence he went to his owu esliates, wfiew 
he conducted with so much propriety, generosity, and valor, that he acquired 
aa extenfive authority. His bravery, wisdom, and good conduct, were at 
length the oause ci his elevalaon to the Empire ia i»7S. After his death 
and that of Adolphus of Nassau his successor, Albert I h» 86n was mad<r 
Emperor. After Albert, the succession to the Imperial dignity in the hous«r 
of Austria was interrupted for more than a century. But after this period 
the familf , which had continued to preserve its reputation and power^ again 
obtained an election to the Empire, in the person of Albert II, who in one 
year received three crowns, the Hungarian,Bohemiar, and ImperiaL Fronv 
thi» period, A. IX 1 43 8, to the death of Charles VI in 1 740, for three complete^ 
centuries the crbwn, although elective, was^ retained i^i the Austrian family^ 
and their power immensely increased by several politiic marriages, on which 
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cf Baden, Zug, Lentzbourg, and Kybourg, the cities of S^in<A 
pach, Surzee, and Wioterthur, and became landgrave of Bur«« 
gundy, and Turgovia.. A prince so powerful was irell ^ble 
to deiFend the cantons, and he serred tliem faidifuUy until tiie 
time of his ascending the Imperial throne. Not long after 
this event, encouraged by the good fortune which he had ex*- 
perienced in all his enterprises, and indeed by the earnest so* 
licitations of his eldest son Albert^ whom he had create 
duke of Austria, he formed the idea of erecting a duchy £ot 
himself in Helvetia. Albert was an avaricious prince. It 
is the character, which is given of him by a contemporary 
writer, who was born his subject, f But in excuse it is said^ 
he was charged with a numerous family^ having had twenty 
one children. The measures, which he persuaded his father 
the Emperor to take, were, to acquire the domains of the 
abbeys, and to engage the lords to sell him their fiefs, or ren- 
der homage for them to their House. By thus conducting, 
he hoped the cities and free people would insensibly be oblig- 
ed to recur to them for protection, and that finally, when 
surrounded on all sides by dependents on the Austrian fami- 

Indeed their gniidetir has heen prindpaUr built. The possesttoo of Bohe* 
cmia> Hnnf^ary, Corinthia, the Netherlands, and fipainy all uoU from dieir 
prudence in the altiances, which the princes of the famify contracted widft 
die daughters of neigihboring sovereigns. And to great was the respect 
paid to the family kfeif, and the talents of Maria Theresa, daughter of 
Chacles VI the last male of the race, so highly regarded, that the House 
itself still maintains its dignity, aldiosgh it be passed into the ducal tine of 
Lorraine. See Heiss, Watteville, and Wraxaii's mem. of the conrts of Bef&i, 
Vienna, 6oc Whether however, in the event of a new election, this respect 
would prqxmderate against the influence of the Prussian calbinet, and whether 
the Honse of Brandenburg would not, although of so recent a date, and of so 
Mpid aggrandisement, obtain the Imperial crown, is a problem, that time 
only can solve. Intrigue it seems is sufficiently busy at the present day in 
sttempting to effect such a change. 

t Quod vitio Avaritiae nimis irretitus fuerit, et tantum lucris ct rebus tem- 
poralibus inhiaverlt ; quod castra, civitates et opplda suorum consanguineoruDk 
sibi indebit^ usurpaverit. Vitodur* 

Tste Albertus Rex monoculus potens in regno AlemaiiAiaB et inibi filiissttii 
omnia ^u» potuit attrahens. Alh, dr^tnU 



if^ &tf i^rould surrender tHemielves voluntarily^ or if not> 
might be cdmpelled, on tdrtii favbraMe occasion. 

Ro'dolph listened with pleasure to the projects of his son, 
btit th^y were hot niade jiublic till several years after, when 
it became knowri^ that this monarch had purchased of the 
Abb6y of Mufbach iEhe crty of Lucerne, and the tights, whiciv 
it posse^s^d iiisevehtl "villages of the canton of Schweitz. In 
fexchange he' gartrfe^the monastery five villages in Alsace, beside . 
siooo marks of silvfcn ,' ' 

This purdhasi^' caused ^iich an alarm^ that, in order to ap- 
j^eafse tBe fears of fh6 caMons, he confirmed their privileges. 
Dying soon zitetj fie >^asf succeeded iri 1 297 by Adolphus 
(bif N^ssatx, wfeo '^f-^nted the sartie favor. 

AfeBEk-f*,' diilbe .df Austria, ascended the German throns, 
^ successor of Adofphus, iri 1298. His disaffection towards 
the three cantons, and Helvetia iil general, was still farther 
increased by theif KaVihg been faithfully attached to the in- 
terests of Kis rnr^ Adolphus, and it t^as not long before he 
tnariifested his feS^ntmehti He began by refusing, under 
Various pretexts j io' corifirni theif privileges. 

Soon after he took off the niasE Iri the year 1300 he 
li^rii the batonis de LieSienberg'znA d^Ochsenstein to represent 
to fliem lihe prfdpriety of surrendering themselves to him, a^ 
Ihey were already iurroufided by his domains, and as the 
fempe/dr possessea, even iri their country, several jurisdictions, 
VrhichW had acquired from the clergy and gentry.* The 
artsM^er of th^ cantons was concise. .They said ** they had 
*• flattered thenlselves, that they should have been maintained 
^^ in their privileges, as on their part they were ready to 
** fulfil the obligations, to which they might be holden*" 



* Although the preceding notes have been gf eatly extended, yet the read* 
cr will find the information in the following 60 elucidatory of the subject, ' 
that he will think it indispensable. The power of Rodolph at hi^accession to 
the Empire has been mentioned. It lemains to add, that in 1474 he acquir*' 
ed«f Eberhard de Habsbourg, his cousin, the city of Fribourg. Albert hia 
son gained Lucerne, and many lands in the cantons of Underwalden, SchweiUK 
and Uri, besides several lordships, and all the tribute arising from com« 
aerce throughout the territory from Lucerne to St Gothard. Several countB 
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Irritated at this answer, Albert attempted another metfi-* 
od. His subjects were ordered to exert themselves in g2dn-> 
ing over to his interest the citizens of the, three cantons in-- 
dividually, and particularly the nobility. This they were tcT 
effect by representing tl>e advantages, which would accrue to 
Aem, if all those states, which were so intimately oonnected- 
by commercial ties, were to' be united under the same master^ 

Buty" says Watteville, in the true spirit of freedom, " a 

people, who have no superior excepting the Laws^ cannof 
'* voluntarily sabmit to a despotic power, however dazzling 
** may appear the advantages, which are offered &em. Tho 
*' advantages of a free people^ it is true, may be more limit*^ 
'^ ed J but as their privileges and enjoyments depend not oa 
'^ the arbitrary will of an individual^ the^y are durable and 
*^ subject to no reverse." This spirit is worthy the best peri- 
ods of the Roman G>ii(imonwealth.- 

Baron d^ Attinghausen^ the first magistrate or LanAimman \: 
of tJri, this year solicited anew at the Imperial court a con- 
firmation of the privileges of the three cantons, and applied for 
an Imperial Governor.^ He was very ill received, and told> 
that the cantons should be treated with the same complaisance^ 
that they had used toward the Emperor,, and that a time 
would come, when they would certainly repent of their con- 
duct with regard to him \ that they were in no need of a 
particular' governor, but had only to apply td die Emperor*« 
bailiff at Lucerne or Rottenbourg. No sooner had iAttingP' 
hausen reported this answer, § than it was f(»'eseea by the 
federate bodies, that Albert sought to obtain by force, what 

and barons, whom it is aot necessary here to name, were compelled to sell 
their rights, or render homage for them to him. Such were the fortunate 
events which encouraged him to attempt the acquisition of all Switzerland \ 
an emerprize supported by his successors, but which turned againsC them, and 
fixed the fiberty of a people, whom they soUght to oppress. S«e WatUvttU 
and Heiss, 

t German, AMaiAN, Consul, Burgomaster ; La^d, country, territory. 

% Called in German Reich syoght, *< chatelain dtt Roi,*^ royal baiUffjsS^ 
riff, constable, or castellan. 

5 ** To his superiors," say« Watteville, a favwite Republican idea. 
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3us cunning had not been able to acquire, and that the Aus* 
^an bailiiffs would adminiister the right of the sword among 
them, in the name of that house, and finally establish it by 
custom. The event justified their fears. They made equi- 
table remonstrances to Albert, who seemed attentive to 
their complaints, and dismissed their ambassadors with the 
assurance, that he would send them governors on the part of 
the Empire, enjpining upon them to obey their orders as 1m 
own, under pain of losing their liberty. 

But, in order to obtain his purposes, he named two gentle- 
jnen of a character haughty, severe, and unjust, and gave them 
ihstructiohs well calculated to excite a revolt among the peo* 
pie, that he might have a plausible pretext for accusing them 
of rebellion, and subjecting them by force of arms. The 
first, of the family of the. Gesskrsy established his residence 
^\.Altorfy^ in the canton of TJri \ th? other, Berenger de Latu 
denberg^ at Same, in the canton of XJnd^rw^lden, The cas* 
ties, which these governors occupied, were provided with 
garrisons, and placed in a state of defence. Afterward the 
Emperor obtaiyied another, situated in the canton of Under- 
walden, named* Rotzberg \ in which he placed a gentleman 
of the house of W^olfenschiessefif of a character similar to that 
of the baiiifFs, 

The severe government of these Imperial deputies, their 
haughtiness and injustice soon became intolerable to the three 
cantons. " Our chronicles," says Watteville, ** find no ex- 
pressions strong enoughj to describe them. They con- 
demned the inhabitants to prison for the slightest fajiilt ; 
caused them to be transported to Lucerne or Zug, under 
the most trifling pretexts, demanded cruelly and without 
compassion the tribute due to the Empire \ imposed new 



u 



* This town is the cajntal burgh of Uri, and generally regarded as th« 
cradle of the Helvetic cpnfsderacy. It is situated in a narrow vale, almost 
iorrounded by stupendous mouutains. It is sina]l> weU built, and full of in-i 
habitants. The tops of the houses are covered with large stones, to prevent 
the roofs being carried away by the violent hurricanes, which fre(^uently 
Dccur in (hat mountunoas country. Wq94* 
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*^ taxes ; were de^f to the complaints of the pepplf , an4 
** made perpetual infractions on their liberties and privileges, 
** These were the general pomplaints 9 many had their pecu- 
^f iar grievances.*'^ 

Suitable remonstrance^ were made by the cantons to th« 
Emperor, but they were not heard. It was thpught sufficient 
to advise them to follow the example of their neighbprs, and 
to gain the Prince's favor by submission. Perhaps they woul4 
not as yet have burst forth Into open violence, if Gessletn 
had not carried his insolence to an unexampled excess. Thi^ 
bailiff caused a hat ^o be erected on a pole at Altprf,f tq 
which he ordered tlie people to render the ^ame honors, a^ 
to himself, persuaded;^ that men. so hostile to the yoke ol" 
servitude, would neyer endure such subjection. By this 
procedure the tyrant flattered himself, he should be able to 
discover those pf the nation, who had sufficient firmness tq 
pppose injustice, and intimi4ate others by the Woody P^.^^ii^* 
jnents, he should inflict qxi them. 

.4 . . 

f Etterlin, Guillimann &c;. ctte4b7 W^^evUle^ t^^4^ 

• •• • 
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^^tjlQSPECr OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENnTRY, 

[Athtea ill the (lUBtner pf iSoa] 

Na L 

1^ ITHOUT assunjmg to decide the singular question, 
|n wljich pentury the present year is to be numbered, whict^ 
Jias diyicjed very lea;rned persons ^nd excited their mutual 
pur^rise and pleasantry, a few remarks are offered upon the 
eighteenth century, under the general head$ of religion, sci- 
lence, and politics. It is an age, memorable in regard tq 
religion ^ an jge, Augustan in literature and science ^ and at^ 
age, deeply niarjced by political events, some glorious an4 
happy to Jimpanity^j and some most deplorable for the present^ 
^nd for the future most ominous. To xhejlrst of these head^ 
the present number shall be confined. 

The eighteenth century i^ inemorahle ii) regarcf t9 relis 
gion» 

On the confines of a new period of its age, q^n we lesfs, 

|han acknowledge the heayenly original and diyine suppprt of 

the Christian religion*? Meek and long suffering in its spirit^ 

it has solicited neither carnal weapons lor its defence ; no« 

worldly power to apceler^t? its progress. It has had tho 

patronage, and. sustained the enmity of Kings and Emperors, 

It has survived the prejudice of ignorance in the dark ages, 

and defied the scrutiny of learned pride in the enlightened. 

To human eye it has appeared in perils oftei^ ; in perils by 

fbe heathen^ and in perils among false brethren* But, in despite 

pf thjB stormy malice oi infjdelsf and apostates, and tj^e piou^ 

fraud of heritics, supported \>j power manifestly diyine, it h^s 

holden its majestic and resistless pourse through this long 

tract of time- So once, amid the stormy pf nature ppnfoijn4r 

^ig ocean with the solid land, sailed, humble type of the 

gospeL the ark of Noah ; it S9ile4 in safety, for Cod >ns it^ 

n??.    
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In regard to this last age of Christianity it may be enquire 
1^ whether it leaye the religion in as fair a state^ as it foundt 

it. Its enemies have been numerousj subtile, and able not 
fess, than in any former period* The system of attack hoyirm 
ever has been totally reversed. Instead of sword and faggot^ 
«(rhich could never more, than carry the weakest outwoTk$ 
%md faintejst defenders of the religion, have been employed 
the conspired arts of intrigue ; a mine of which was prepar*^ 
}ng for ha]f the century, as cunningly devised and as fatally 
.designed, as the Papal plot under the Parliament house, to 
spring at once in every Christian country, and by one ?iwful 
j^plosipn tp extinguish the Christian n^me. 

Associate4 with the politics of a revolutionary country, 
infidelity soon reared her horrid frpnt with unaccustomed 
audacity. 3he harangued the Senate j jshe thundered in the 
Jaws ; she presided oyer the tribunal j she wielded the san* 
guinary sword of the Executive. She was seen meanly 
stooping even ajt the peasants cottagei sn^iling in his face^ 
ivhile she plundered his heart of its only remaining treasure. 
Religion soon was driven from her sanctuary ; the ministers 
fwept between the porch and the altar ; but wept not long ; 
fdeath with a friendly hand, though in his most terrific form, 
tdrew the curtain between them and the destruction of order 
^nd religipnf 

From France and Germany infidelity has made her inroad^ 
upon other countries with various success. The degenerate 
forms of the divine religion most feebly sustained the assault^ 
The Papal throne, once the terror of the world, became an 
unconditional captive. The Sovereign PpntifT, last in order, 
but among the first in virtue, circumvented by his invadpr, 
insulted by popular frenzy, bending with years, and he^rt 
broken ynih calamity, wandered forth, as our great ancestor 
from Paradise, into an inhospitable world. 

The Protestant States, it is believed, have suffered least by 
this war on religion, though rejgarded with re3olution perse-^^ 
vering and malicious. The United States of America, oi^ 
hundred years since the asylum of religion, flying from intok 
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4rance and corrupdon, have been marked^ as a. precious vk-r 
llm by all means to be immolated to the idol Ebdlosophism# 
^oiihg and comparatively innoeent, tins country hsis bee^ 
Inflamed for half the century by books, with a hellish gener-r 
esity spread gratis among u$« The mischief has been in part 
controled by the friends of religioliy who have endeavored grav 
tuitously to extend the antidote as far, as the poison has been 
diffused. This weU dir^f ted liberality* and the vigilance and 
ability of t}>e Cisatlantic: defenders of Christianity, under the 
l>lessing of heaven, have so far. availed^ ihat infidelity, what>^ 
ever may have been her secret progress among usy is yet 
compelled with guilty sham^ to conceal her head^ 

In balance of this ill aspect npon religion in this century. 
It naay be said, that, as Christianity neyer needed, so it never 
had more able defenders since Apostolic times* Men, most 
respectable by genius and learning of the age, have lent theii 
talents to its support. The researches of the antiquary and 
traveller, of the linguist and logician have not only con&r|ne4 
the testimonies previously borne to it, but accumulated them ; 
and have cast desifed light upon passages of sacred science^ 
before this age either mysterious, or imperfectly understood- 
Before this phalani of Christian warriors, the enemies of rev^ 
elation have retired from the'lionorable field of argumenC and 
fair discussion to the covert fi[ght of witticism, mistepresenta-' 
tion, and dark conspiracy. 

Ably defended at home, religion hasbe^fi extended abrbad« 
Furnished fof the noble enterptiz^e by a liberality purel]f 
Christian, missionaries, with the zeal of Apostles, are now 
evangelizing the Islanders of the Southern Ocean*. We tid 
them Godfpiei. Soort may new converts fiH tfp the sad blank, 
which apostacy has made in Eufope. But, if the firenzy of 
revolution has exiled the religion of Jesus from a nation of 
twenty-five nrillions, which for ages professed it, there is left 
the hope, diat diis daughter of the skies has only retired to 

* That excellent book Leland*s view of Deis^cal Writers t^ras reprinted in 
England and aent to the Colonies by Dn. Hales and Wilion to be distributMl 
fratii in 1757, 



fey aside t&fahta^Hc robes^ which meti had drawn lipotf 
hery and will soon rettirhi nafcited in her niifive simplicity, td 
^hafm the nation back W order j^eafce, atnd happiness. 

Tlife tvehf of French apostacy> deplorable as it is, has 6pfe- 
fated some beliefit to the ChHstiain' world; The chutch had 
become at Labdicea 5 fhe spirit of sKimbef had iiivaded thef 
iiirhole body; Kings ceased to he HtirsingJathe^Sj arid ^eens^ 
Mrsing mothers i Bnt the blow^ wMch l^as fatally ^ttiick iti 
France, rung i salutary alarm in otfief Ghnstian countries'^ 
The public heaft began to beat With tetrof at thel^^ danger bt 
religion; Kings and Counsellors, Sedretaries aiid &enerals^ 
in theit official character, revii^^ £he style of Christians, ^hS, 
Express concern for the altar as well, as the throne, jfof the 
gospel as well, as the constitution arid lays 6f theii^ respective! 
countries; Axi hondfable niember of the British Parliafheiit^ 
flieeloquerit asserter of the rights of humanity^ has.etfiployed 
fiis pen, not in the sport or cavil of spe'culatioins, but in th^ 
lioblet task of JreYiving practical Christianity. 



REQUISITES FOft AN ORATOR* 

*« lion J>osse oratorem esse nisi virum bonnm.^' 

HE power of' eloqtienee has beett felt in all ages.\ It 
has subdued the rude and the refined* mind* Its dominion is 
tip less rightful, tlian is its influence extensive. Confined to 
110 climate, acknowledgmgno one man for its inventor, and 
owning no nation ioi its parent \ its original, its habitation^ 
.and its empirei are the human heart; 

Whoever has studied man must be conscious^ that he is 
ibompounded of the most multifarious and opposite qualities. 
Indolent and active, weak and powerful, feeneficent and cruel, 
zealous and indifferent, he is alternately borne away by the 
influence of contending passions. It is the same wtA socie- 
ties. Hence the necessity of a power, whichf shaQ be able 
to stimulate men to what is useful and right, ^nd to restraifll 
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tliei^ from the contrary punuit* Hence it la the duty of an 
orator^ to study the history of man, and to make hknself ac- 
qusdnted with his rules of action. Having learnt the point 
of accesS) he will be able to direct his force so, as to gaiu 
victory with ease^ and to reap its honorable fruits. 

Writers have generally agreed^ that the foundation of all 
high attainnients in eloquence consists in a very exquisite 
sense of right and wrongs and in a supreme regard for truth. 
A character for moral worth is essential to an orator. The 
words of such a man, his countenance and his gesture address 
themselves to principles, which, from sympathy, are unresist- 
ingly obedient to the eloquent artist. ** No kind of language 
** 18 $0 generally understood, and so powerfully felt, as the 
** native language of worthy and virtuous feelings." The 
mind delights to contemplate examples of piety, patriotism, 
and beneficence.. But as such spectacles are rare, it dwells 
with rapture even on their description. We involuntarily 
compare the words and actions of a man with our idea of 
th^ qualities of his mind. If he is beneficent and sincere ; 
bis professions and conduct cast a lustre on each other $ 
V4itue saema embodi^ \ we feel ourselves in her venerable 
preseiic^ l Qur hearts swell with the delightful society. 

Such chs^ractersf deserve confidence : they ought to rule 
over the h^art i their words descend like the dew, whiob 
purifieq and ameliorates the earth ; their exan^ple is an elo- 
quf^nt advocate pf virtue. 

I k^ow, that men are often deceived by false pretences to 
virtue \ and that words, which ought to be sacred to great 
ocgaisipns, are frequeiitly pr()stituted to the basest purposes* 
But it is no just cause for triupfiph, that human infirmity 
sometimes yields to base arts. Men are naturally credulous, 
vxi easily adipit the reality, where they see the appearance of 
yirtue. fismng however no internal principle of life, the 
mflu^nce q{ tib^e iippious ipust be limited, their existence must 
be brief. It is a consolation t9 f^eflect, that ^hen bad mct^ 
assume the forni, a;id \itter the language of virtue ; they 
nnually confess its dignity, ai)4 P^T t9 it all th^ homage, of 
which they are capable. 

Q 
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If It is truei that to be a good man is the foundation of all 
jseal excellence in an orator, the ingenuous and aspiring youtb 
has an irre^stable argiunent in favor of yirtue. You would^ 
that Senates should listen to your counsel ; you would reign 
in the thoughts and in the remembrance of men ; cultivate 
a(t that period, when your mind is unoccupied by the pursuits 
of wealth or ambition, and when your heart is not steeled by 
snisfortune^'true love for country, and elevated piety to heaven*^ 



ADVICE TO A STUDENT OF HARVARD TJNI- 
VERSriY IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 



Y 



LErrsR L 

OU have now become member of an institution, whlth- 
is as respectable for its means of knowledge, as for its age* 
Your parents, evet solicitous for your welfare and improve-' 
ment, have entreated me to communicate some counsel, which 
ina3r be useful to warn, to direct, and to instruct the son of 
tlieir hopes. As the common friend of them and of you, I 
gladly offer all the aid in my power. Having passed through 
the scenes, on which you have just entered, I feel qualified 
to give you at feast the result of experience. This cannot 
but interest one, who is already so anxious to condtict with' 
reputation to the University, to his friends, and to himself* 

In the correspondence^ thus- introduced, you will not ex- 
pect the dictatorial language of a superior, nor the sterti au- 
diority of an instructor. You are permitted to receive the 
remarks, I shdl offer, as the recommendations of a friend j 
and to attend to them no further, tten they shall appear to 
be sanctioned by reason and ttudi. 

The observation is sometimes made, that many do not 
become (jualiiied, as to rules of study and of conduct, to entey 
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jriie Uhlversity, tiH they are ready to leare it A£ght not 
joiang gentlemen be greatly assisted in diese respects, were 
they more <:areful to solicit and to improve instructipn from 
those, who have gone before them ? I shall always lament, 
diat I did not sooner realize the importance of such aid. 
From the need I had of it, I am the more desirous to impart 
it to my young friend. Happy shall I esteem myself, if my 
remarks shall induce him to avoid the errors, which I com* 
mitted, better to improve the advantages, which I enjoyed, 
and to make greater progress in the studies, which I pursued. 

The first object of attention, on entering College, is the 
choice of companions ; and it is a consideration of £ar great* 
er importance, than is commonly imagined. In one sense, 
all cotemporaries at the University are companions ; for of 
necessity they often meet ; and it is highly incumbent on 
them to treat each other with civility. Classmates are con- 
nected by still greater ties. Whatever distance they may 
preserve in odier respects, they must range together the fields 
of science ; and they mu6t be unfeeling indeed, if diey do 
not take some degree of interest in each others welfare. 

But there is a union more intimate, than either of these 
connections necessarily implies. So many young persons of 
ardent and susceptible minds cannot be long in the society of 
one another without forming the closest attachments. Friend- 
ship is natural to man. In the youthful mind the relish for it 
is like a violent appetite ; and, like other appetites, it often 
prompts the inexperienced to gratification with a blind im« 
pulse. 

It is of the utmost importance, that this strong propen^ 
$ity to union be rightly directed. I need not inform you 
pf the overpowering influence of companions in forming the 
character. Tour own observation his already suggested if. 
Tour parents have impressed it on your mind by selecting for 
you a chum, whose maturer age will check your juvenile 
follies, whose superior acquaintance with the world, and 
«vhose literary attainments, if improved auright, will afibrd yow 
idao^kulable benefits* 



For this instance of your good fortune I most conlialiy 
felicitate you* Far different was my lot. Ignorant of my 
classmates, and dev<Ad <^ a friendly counsellor, I was acch* 
dentally associated with one^ whose l>rutality of manners and 
destitution of principle rendered the first year of my coUegia} 
life a scene of wretchedness inexpressible. The most injuri-* 
ous effects I have often known to result from such company 
jons ill assorted. 

But, let the choice be ever so judiciously made, this con« 
nection will not ensure attentive study and good behavior^ 
Much depends on your other associates. If these be idle 
and dissipated, you cannot well avoid the contagion of their 
example. Though your habits of application be ever so firm* 
ly fixed, you will insensibly become negligent. Your hours of 
study wiU be haunted by th^ spectres of past pleasures, or by 
|he more real interruption of inconsiderate idlers* Muc^ 
time must be necessarily sacrificed. 

It is obvious also to remark, that these negative evils will not be 
the only bad consequence of such a choice. You will gradually 
contract the vices of your associates. You will ** first endure^ 
then pity, then embrace." You 'vnll lose the approbation of 
your instructors, and the good opinion of your more virtuous 
fellow'-students. You will injure your health. You will 
impair the happiness of yoUr parents and friends ; and, what 
more intimately concerns you, you will be likely to disqualify 
yourself for respectability and usefulness in riper years. 

Against these evils it is the more necessary to guard, as they 
are not at first realized. The Syren pleasure does not show 
you the bitter dregs, which her cup contdns, when $he allures 
yon to receiye the intoxicating draught. She first lulls to 
fileep your reason ; and then she adminiaters her deadly 
potion. 

Another argument for vigilant caution is, tliat the dissipat- 
td are much more watchful, than the regular, to increase the 

number of (heir intimates. These cannot find time for large 

^acquaintance. They are also more critical in their choice. 

?1ipse make it their first <?oncern tp qdi^t all in their |)fir-j 
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^iiits^ vliom they can by any means influence^ let their dispo- 
ficions and Yiew9 be ever so disccnrdant. 

My conclusion from the ^hole is, be cantious, what friend** 
ships yon form. Before you contract any intimacies, wait 
to ascertain the characters of your classmates. Inattention 
to this direction has given an unhappy bias to many a youth* 
ltd mind, which had been before preserved pure from the 
pollution of vice. Accidental connections may be fortunate. 
When otherwise, as they are always liable to be, they produce 
oiischievous effects, before you see the necessity of guarding 
against them. 

Adhere to the sage maxim oi the Roman poet, ^' Obsta 
principiis/'. Embracing this, you will carefully restrain the 
f)recipitancy of youth, you will be preserved from a Kne cS 
conduct dishonorary to your character, your mind will be 
pure, your attainments respectable, your prospects flattering. 

Tours, &c. PHILOS, 



EXAMINATION OF MODERN ETHICS. 

X HE following commumcadon Is part of an anonymous letw 
ter, published in London in 1798, entitled ** An examination 6f 
$be ieoMng principle of the new System of morals ^ at that principle ie 
stated and applied in Mr, Godwin* s Enquiry concerning PoRtieal Justice^ 
The design of the author was to investigate the origin, and 
weigh the merits of that curious theory of morals, which makes 
expediency the sole foundation of moral obligation ; and refers 
the agent, for the knowledge of his duty, to his wildznd ttneertmm 
(Calculations conqeming the ultimate consequences of his actions. 
The origin- and progress of this modem System of E^thtcs are 
(Carefully described ; its deformities arts unveQed ; and its minott^ 
tendency in society pomted out iu a manner, which bespeaks an 
enlightened and penetrating mind, deeply concerned for the Cfl>t|^ 
^ rdi^op, ^d Uie general intepests of manmnd* 
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A&er a siiort introduction to his correspondent, the author 
<rhas begins. ** A^ a curious, because an idle observer of what i» 
passing in the world, this system has long attracted my attention ^ 
^ndy unless I am deluded beyond all cure fix>m reason and reflec- 
tion, it affords subject for very s^ious meditation. Our con* 
dition is no longer to be dissembled. It has long been creeping 
upon us in silence and obscurity. It seems from various prog- 
nostics to have very nearly touched its crisis ; and stands without 
any of that sort of parallel in former times, which will enable us 
to form a conjecture of its issue. Amidst a steady, radical, con- 
j^nned decay, approaching to a total breaking up of that religion, 
and, together with the religion, of that peculiar cast of manners, 
which gave its distinguishing character to modem Europe ; 
combined with a dissemination of knowledge through all classes, 
imexan^pled in tike history of man, quickening the whole mass 
into a new activity, and inspiring a self confidence and impatient 
disdain of all control on the sovereignty of reason, arises a System^ 
exactly accpmmodate4 to this eventful change ^ professing an 
cxckt^ve right to direct the whole of human conduct f at war in 
its essence with every other corrective ; and placing its own effi- 
cacy solely in the free and enlightened speculations of each indi- 
vidual on the general welfare. 

The portentous aspect of this System and the conjnncture, in 
frhich it has appeared, are not more remarkable, than the incident 
tal circumstances, by which its progress has been favoredt. Its 
yttal p^nciple, tbe principle, which gives being and force to all its 
doctrines in all their extent, has never been regarded, as peculiar 
to itself, nor examined in the spirit, which such a view of it would 
naturally have excited. It has crept, on the contrary, unobserved 
into general favor. It stands avowed and accredited, as a cer- 
tain truth, by aU the leading authorities of tlie day ; and has 
^rmed as secure a lodgement in the public mind, as the most 
sanguine votary of this System could desire. The consequences 
resulting from this principle, and composing what t shall take 
the liberty of calling the System itself, have not been brought 
before the public all at once, and in fnll body and array. They 
have stolen successively upon us, in diflFerent groups, from differ- 
ent quarters, under various disguises, and in all the diversities of- 
form, from the subtil and specious insinuation, at which t;^e scrur 



flikrtts might starde, without distinctlj knowing what to ant^ 
4emn, to the bold and unqualified conclusion^ at which the most 
adventfiils spirit might be staggered^ It has been imposable txy 
bring this Proteus to any sort of reckoning. If it was defeated 
in one. sh^e, it started up in another. If you grappled widi it 
this moment, in the terrific guise of defiance, it wen upon you the 
next, in all the blandishments of affection, or disarmed your rc-r 
sentment with the lamentations of distress^ The most zealous 
advocates of thi» System hare never been distinctly a^^reed, aa 
what they were proceeding, or what they would be at* Soar 
have embraced more of the System, some less ;• some have as^ 
tacked one obstacle, some another. In one way or other howvr-' 
er their industry has been perfectly unwearied ; it has been 
animated by the same spirit, it has tended to the same issue, and 
has had all the effect at least of correspondence. Their comtdiip 
has been of a kind the most difficult to resist. - They hawe takot 
their stand on motives the most honorable to theihsdves, and the 
most seductive to their au^tors, the good of human kind, and anl 
anxiety to reform the principles and institutions, on which itshap« 
piness depends. They have; addressed themfielves to the most 
generous and the most flattering of the passions, to our love of 
truth, of independence, and liberal enquiry ; to our abhorrence of 
craft, imposition^ and servile prejudice. No vehicle of zeal has 
been neglected. The solemnity of narrative, the subtlety of <£s- 
quisition, the charms of poetry, and the delusions ef romance^ 
have all: been pressed into the service ; and eriticisib has been 
pezplexed by the various modes, in which the assault has beci» 
conducted, the piuity of the motives, on which it hasrbeen urgedy 
and the indistinct disclosure of what it was proposed to substkute 
in the yawning void of what it was so anxiously labored tO' 
destroy. 

. Under these circumstances, I have always considered the zp-^ 
pearance of Mr. Godwin's Political Justice, as an event the mo9t 
desirable, that could have happened. With all its apparent no^J 
▼elty of argument and rashness of conclusion, his work is in trash 
and substance nothing more, than a complete digest of jthe New- 
System of Morals, reduced to its first elements, drawn out in its 
true form^ and applied to a subject, of all others the best adapted 
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to display its gennine character and temper. 'Hie leadiflg pna/dd 
ple> which he professes through his whole Enquirf, is pndstlf 
thaty which has animated and gtiided all his predecessom Thii 
principle he has distinctly stated and avowed ; and, by pursoiogitv 
not in the perverse spirit of a satirist^ but with the honest zead el 
a true votary, to its extreme and revolting consequences^ he has 
taught the most inconsiderate to ponder a Htdey on what ground 
they were acting, and in what project they were engaged. For- 
mer writers in the same cause have been short sighted^ or timidy 
or reserved. Mr. Godwin labors under none of these defects. 
What he has deliberately adopted, he has dared sagaciously tofol- 
low ; and what he has dared to follow, he has had the spirit to a* 
vow. We are indebted to that spirit ; it has granted us all we 
wanted ; it has fulfilled the prayer of Ajax ; and, if we are doom* 
.ed to sink under this mischief, we shall at least have the satisfac* 
tion not to perish in the dark. 

Let us attend therefore to Mr. Godwin's Scheme of Morals, as 
be has ventured very luminously to expose it, in the course of his 
Political Enquiry. 

This System opens with a radical poation. That we are boun(} 
mjuitice to do all the good we can ; and that all moral duty there* 
fore is comprised in Justice. It is just to do all the good we can | 
it is unjust not to do all the good we can. Being bound in jusdco 
to do all the good we possibly can, the only just motive for pre^ 
ferring either our own good to that of others, or, of other person^f 
the good of any one individual to that of any other, must be a 
sense of the superior quantity of good, which that individual^ 
whether it be ourselves or another, is capable of producing ; be» 
cause by pursuing this plan only can we produce all the possi* 
Me good in our power. Whatever therefore leads us to prefer ei- 
ther ourselves or others upon a different account, is immoral and 
unjust. To execute this grand design of producing all the good 
in our power, by ourselves or through others, we must be perfect* 
ly free from restraint too as well, as bias. All promises, oathst 
contracts, &c. whatever blindly determines us to act in any defin<* 
ite way, should not be allowed therefore, or not regarded. If they 
d6 not lead us to deviate frorifk the only right line of conduct, that 
<^ producing all the good possible^ they are useless ^ if they dOp 
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llk^ ire iitodi^ aiid unjust* . Beades a freedom fi^m restraint 
jhnd bias, a knowledge of ^rotb. aUb is iiecessary to enable us to 
keiust. Troth mel^oit should at adl times, and under all cir«. 
tomstaoces be iqpoken .), and secreqry prvdIiAtial re$enre,t, delicate 
itonoealment &cv should have ho place in the World. The nio^ 
ral as weU» as. physical order of things being, equally governed 

jby necessity, virtue can be approved only on the same principle^ 
that ve S4>proye a fertile vale 1 and vice disapproved, as we dls» 
approve an infectious distemper ; as the cause of good, and the 
c^^seofevil. Rewards and punishn^ents must be regarded only 
as .a meait, and that an irrational oxmi, of zefoiining error» 
which can be effectually cured only by die infusion of tnith % 
and resentment, remor^, and affliction for past events, must be 
extinguished from the face (if the earth. In fihe^ the truly wise 
and just man will be actuated neither by interest nor ambition,, 
the love of honor, the desire of fame, nor einulaidoti t the good 
of the whole will be his only object ; this gbod he Will mcessant* 
ly pursue, and the p\n^t ,of it will consdtdte his happiness ; *a 
happiness, which nothing but bodily pain, and scarcely that, caH 
di^b.* 

Not&mg can be more thoroughly consistent. Allow the first 
posiubni and ^ the inferences follow so dearly and irre»stibly» 
that It seeihs impossible to elude their force, however subversive 
they may be of the principles, which have hitherto governed the 
conduct of mankind. 

If we are bound in Justice to do all the good in our power, to 
jproduce dbe greatest sum of happiness in sentient nature, which it 
IS within the compass of our faculties to effect, then doubtless. 
Justice being altogether an inflexible duty, admitting no dispensa- 
tion, no remis^on, no, not for a moment, our whole mind must 
be soldy directed to this sbgle purpose ; and the desire to effect 
it must constitute the only legitimate motive of human action. 
Then whatever leads us to act upon any other incitement, or 
with any other view, must be extirpated or subdued, as revolting 
against the rules of Justice. Then every passion and emotion of 
the human heart must be extinguished, as abhorent to our duty ; 

* See M. Jvi, 4K0 Xdit paanm ; and paftictilarly b. ^ & », i( 6 a b. 3, 
«*3«b.4.c4,59^$ b,6bC5i b. 7,atb.t» 

H 
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It being in the essence of all iaffections of this kmd t» ^tampt 
to act upon particular modvesy sotnetimes not appatently condu* 
<ive to the general good, and n^ver certainly grounded upon it» 
Then patriotism, friendships gratitude, affection^ pity, all tke pub* 
lie and private virtues, all the social and domestic dislrities, which 
have hitherto been considered the best Wessings and 'surest hope, 
as well, as the ^race and ornament of our nature, must be effet* 
tually rooted from our feelings, as creating an unjust preference 
In faVor of certain individuals, mdependently of their disposition 
Und their power to co-operate with us in jpromoting the general 
good. Then whatever ©bstniets us in the pursUit of this good is 
an abateable nuisance. All determinate rules are blind restric* 
tions. All legal property is inveterate injustice* I have a right 
to jiist as much, as I conceive will best enable me to accomplish 
*tny grand project ; iarid nobody has a right to any other portion; 
upon any other title. All law is usurpation upon reason ; all 
judicial process, fetters and oppression ; prevailing sentiments and 
manners, Jtntiquated prejudice* If we accept the principle, wef 
"inust take the consequences 5. they are potentially included. 

It is to this rigid dependence, that we must asscribe the total 
Want of any thing like a decisive refutation, or even masterly re- 
view of a System, which -has certainly excited some curiosity/ 
Those, who have engaged in this task, though otherwise fully 
equal to it, have not given themselves patience to unravel the 
web, in which they were entangled* They were embarrassed^ 
Trdm positions tod obvious fof examination they had been grad- 
twelly led on to conclusions, at which human reason revolts. Re- 
'|)elled from the extremities, they slowly ftieasured back their steps 
to the original principle. All was sound, all was water-tight ; 
*iot a cranny, not a chink for truth to slip out, ot error to creep 
^n ; till, in despair of tracing the leak, they injudiciously endeav- 

(yred at a cottiptomise. They approved the System in part, 
they conderilned it in part. The root was sound, the branches 
Vigorous, die foliage fair, but the fruit was the apple of Sodom* 

•* Bitter ashes; which th* offending taste, 
" With spattering noise, rejected." 

That System will not be so treated. Without chewing these cin- 
ders, nothing can be clearer, thaa» that the whok scbemc is ef ai 



fiefiCf one.JUid indiviiiible ; aod that, as, one and indivisible, it 
mast be admitted or rejected. If the fundamental principle be 

true, if it be true, that morality consists in producing a)l the good 

we can, I admit, that all the consequences are clear, concatenated, 

^nd. of inresistible conviction, Arachne never wove a juste j web*. 

If the fundamental principle be false, the whole is false ; and tli^ 

farther we advance the more we are bewildered. 

On what; ground is it so confidently assumed and implicitly 
a4niittci tliat we are bound, as moral agents, to act on the prin- 
ciple of producing all the good in our power ? 

•What gives force to this principle, and, through this principle, 
OS J cpnceive, to the whole body of the New System of Morals', 
is the opinion, which has lately prevailed, that virtue consists air 
together in utility ; that it is the beneficial or pernicious tendi;ncy 
of any acdoru which alone' constitutes it virtuous or vicious. If 
virtue be iodeedoxily another name for tHe utility of an action, I 
am bound .to look to utility, and to utility only, as a tej>t of 
in«ral rectitude ; and, setting aside every other consideration, to 
act, as I mean to be virtuous, op. the sole principle of producing 
^ the good in, my power. I cannot refuse myself to tliis conse- 
quence. 

I hare stated this notion of virtue, though now so fanijliar, as 
.of latefintroductioA. «. It certainly is so. The cause of moral dis- 
.lii|etion,as a ►curioiis 2^ important phenomenon, has of course 
;IX all times exercised the esiqiiirfes of the refkctin^pa|| of man- 
kin^. Till within tlie present ci^ntury^ JL am pretty confident, it 
J)^ 9iefer bqen^afimbed to. this prospept^ye view of its tei^dency. 
Of the ancient moralists I certainly do not .recollect one, who has 
acrcounted for it in, tliis way. The object.of these teachers indeed 
was inpt morality merely, in the confined, .§ens^ in which vre'use 
^ term, but ihe art of living :l?appily. . As conducive to a vir- 
tuoaslsfg lip w^ver,tli4^. doctrine of morals cQuVJ,iipt be well neg- 
led^ } aftd ituva^ accordingly inculcated by all, froni.-Epicuius, 
who (regarded it as auxiliairy to Avhat h^ perversely called. pleasure, 
.td.Zenp,.iKhQ'ex^te4 it into the, .supreme and ultijpate good it- 
self. Tbe Occasion ,.wa& certainly, f^ir for resolving virtus into 
ntiUty ; yet so {ar^Vii^e tfecy Aroa^jregarjiing. it in tliatlight, that, 
axpongst tl^e various topics, which they urged, and with such di* 
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▼ersi^ «dJ7tssy to interest the human heart in its fimxr, its nl^ 
^'mate subservience to the c^eneral advantage is but faindy to be^ 
recognize^. If we defend to the later moralist^ who hkve in- 
d|dged much mcnre freely in sjpecu]ations» than theif predecessors* 
Ae b^eficial tendency of virtue wjw bj no iQeans Ae &st of it^ 
propertiesy which engrpssed attention*^ Its agreeq(ient with the 
law of nature, its congeniality to the percep^qiis of a moral taste* 
Its confomuty to certain etenisd and unmutable relatiffiu and dif- 
&rences of thmgs* its corresp(m4ence with tmibi Vere character- 
istics real or inu^pxiary» yMch had previously beep suggested an4 
adopted. " ' •'-'■•■ , v...^ . -^ 

Udlityy though not the first quality of virtue, which enmssecl 
attention^ seems however, when once fairly brought forwaxd^ to 
have been of all others the best adapted to interest and secure it. 
It was a property o^ virtue not to be disputed* tt gaiye, or $eem* 
ed to give a very clear and precise account of a distinction^ pre* 
yiously obscure ; and furnished an argument in its fayor, which* 
if not the most powerful in its recommendation, was at least the 
most unanswerable in its defence. Perhaps top, the fashion* 
which prevs|iled'sQ remarkably early in this lientury,* of tracing 
the gc^odn^ss of the Creator to his creatures through d^ the work& 
of nature, by predisposing the nund to regard with ^ggerness the 
fubserrience' olf any principle to the grakd design, so conspicu*. 
ously f arrying pn in the system around us» aoiglit Iftill fyxAtr'^oa^ 
spire to flcopfloend it. At any rate, it was no sooner stailtod* 
than confessed, that virtue consbts in thait modification o£ 
thoueht and action, which tends to promote ^e generalliaimi* 
XitsSy and vice m its oppp^te. 

Hume proppsed this System ip, his Moral Essays* ^ith his 
usual address. Virtue he resolved into personal merit ; and per- 
sonal merit, according to Mr. Hume, consists solely in the pos*. 
session of mental quaUties, useful or agreeable to ourselves^ ot 
others. Nothing he observes can (umish just ground for moral 
distmction in any quality o^r ac^n, l^ut )t$ t^eficial or pernicious 
tendency. Reason informs iis, what these tendencies are ; and a^ 
sentiifieni of hupaanlty implanted in our natuire, a fellow feeling 
for the happin^s or misery of mankind* produces our mgrdl ap^ 

• Thiv WIS writtcft is 17 A 
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moNAioii or OQr blame^ as mj fin^ity or action has die pjie tqa? 

|fexicy pr the otb^* 

No hypothesis :wa$ eg^ won successfidL It prevailed "^thoitt 
» strvtggk ; and :iras porfoed to preciselj the saine oonseqnenceii 
by the iUnminated plulo^pbers oi France an4 the most orthodox 
jdmnes of England ; mm ^ little<disppsed to a^p in any spec*^ 
Illations ^ can veil l)e ipisigined. The train of thoi|ght vras 
probal^Iy die sane pn the ipinds of both these parties. If it he 
the tcnlency of any acdop tp good or illf which constitutes it vixw 
tui^s pr f ijpiqps, then ^8 tie^ency k the ^pringh<^> so h)ng con- 
cealed) p^ poral truth, a|id the universal solvent, to which we 
iBtist report in aU moral enquiry, ^y this u^^mcj we must de^ 
termine the existence and the measure of virtue and vice, of right 
and wrong. On ^ds tendency we must found the moral appnv 
bation and the blame, we att^ to these qu^ties. From thi$ 
tendency we must deduce the sole obligations, we are under to 
pbserve diem. 

The same condunon was fermed by the atheisdc philosophers 
and die Chrisdan divines^ but of course it was differendy applied* 
by the former it was employed tp explode the received distinCf 
tions of right and iprong, as the ofispring of prejudice and error, 
and to construct an improved code of morals on the »mpie pnu^ 
cipie of utility. By the latter it was adopted to give a radonal ao- 
coust of these disdnctions, and to impress a juster sense of their im- 
pcvtance. The works of Hdhredus will sdford an aUe specimen 
0f the first of these designs ; and I shall just advert to Mr. 
Brawn and Mr. Paley, the first as the original mover, and the 
latter as the very poptdar expounder of the other. 
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BIOGRAPHY, 



A BRIEF SKrrCH OF ite tIF*, (CHARACTER. AND 

WRITINGS OF JONATHAN M^YfflEW D. D. PAS- 

TOR pF THE WJ^ST CHimCH W BOSTOH. 

X.T 13 not always true, that men eminent for their eru^ 
jiitiCMi, or professional rank acquire that applause from con- 
temporaries, or that fame from posterity, to which their learn^ 
ing and talents entitle them. Dr. Mayhew indeed did not 
die* unnoticed, or unlamented by his friend§» or the public. 
Jiis fathers and brethren in profession paid to the memory 
f>f the man, whom they so much loved and respectedj^ tha| 
tribute of affection, which the death gf • such 2, luminary' in 
the church denjanded. * It will not liowover be deemed im-» 
jtertinenti even after tins long interval, to notijce the character 
of Dr. Mayhew, which at this day is not sufficiently know^ 
aiHl ipeapeqted^ and; make some, remarks on his writings, 
JMJiich are not sufficiently sought after w4. per\|sed. 

lofK^than Mayhew was bom at Martha's Vineyard October 
4du 17201. Hiafather,f Expetiwce Mayhew» wasa bus** 

.» 

* R^ferea^eifi h^^ paftiodarly t^ Dr. CHtwIes Ch^um;^ of ]^atQi^.a]i4 

^e Rev. Ebenezer Gay of Dedham, from who|^ Sermons, on the death o| 

Pr. Mayhew, the'wiiter has derived somt benefit in thi& biographical me* 
moir. 

f The genealogy of the Mayhews deserves Jlere to be notice4. Thomas^ 
tike fint of whom we have any knowledge, obtained a grant of land in Maft-. 
tachnsetts in the year 1641, and soon aft^ward became Governor of Mar^ 
tha'i Vineyard. His son, Thomas Mayhew, was the first, who labored in 
|he Indian service. He was lost on a voyage to England \n the year i6s7^ 
tiie 37th of his age. His youngest son, John Mayhew, born in 1652, was the 
Dext in the family, who devoted himself in ministerial labors to the Indians, 
He died Feb. 3d, i68(^ His eldest son, Experience Mayhew, who was bom 
267s, succeeded him in this work. After his death he was followed in this ^m«> 
plojment, by Zechariah Mayhew, his son, who is still living. 



^Mtppzwrngthe iniim^t and imnistete^i Ifi diat capackjf 
at Martha's Vineyard. To usd the langiiage of the 9oii$ 
** he was a g^yod'man'i who speitt a Idng life' and hi» pattbnou'' 
Hy in the humble and laboridtiSy though apostolical employe 
ftieiitof pr^ching theuit^atthable tiubes of Christ to poor 
kidians V "^nd one, as 1' suppose, noW at rest ftoiri his labor! 
irttil thie* spirits of thfe just made perfect/* 

Asllii; drfiumsCWi^es of**Wr. MayhfeW were btit scant]fi 
iris'Son-was origiriaBydesimed- for the employment of a fer« 
mer. But it was SGk)n aiscbterefd, that he had a genius, 
inrhxch fitted liim fof a higheft sphete. He Was from his 
jrouth uncomnionly imJlined td reading and study- 'fo gratis 
£y this disposition, hi6 father sold a portion of his estate, 
that he' Ihight be enabled to give him a publi<5 educaticnt. 
He pursued Kis studies under the tuiiion of his father, andl 
entered the University in Catiibridge m the yeaif ^740y ^hu 
^oth o^ his age^ 

While a niefmbei^ of' the tTnirersity, he niade imcominoit 
Jjroficiency, was respected by his fellow students for his ex>- 
emplary mofality, and esteemed by his iftstrudtors fot hit 
kss'iduity and litefaty pibgress* ' 

Having in vie-^ th^ profession of Divinity, he aftttnjed td 
theological studies in connexion trith his collegiate p^suit& 
On the 17th of June 1747 he was ordained a pastor over ^ 
West* church in Boston. He lived in this endearing relation 
tintil the gth of July* 1766, when God in his wisdom watt 
pleased to call him to another world. 

" 'fhe I'ither of* spirits, in his distinguishing ' gdodnes% 
favored Dr-*MayheW with superior mental powers," Few 
tlii^a^Si^ . him eWier lir quickness -of apprehension, clearness 
of perception, readitiess of invention, bri|^tness of imagina- 
tion, comprehension of understanding,. or soundness of judg-^ 
ment."^' They, ^J^ha are familiar with his vs^iring^, w^ 
scarcely deem this exaggerated praise, but will acquiesce in 
so ample a testimony of a friend and intifnate. 

• Channcy's discourse on A* dekth; of t)r. Mayfcew. IfTie wrfter txntm 
lorbetr selecting from this discourse a few expressionsi teitifyinf (he te^ttif 
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^* He W2IS endued with at singular grtotniess of nund ani 
fortitude of spirit.^ He was therefore too upright to impose 
on others^ and too independent to buffer impiositkm on him^ 
self. 

With an uncommon vigor of mind^ he h^d a dispo^ont 
more ardent^ than most men. As he himself ac&nowledgeSy 
his natural temper was t6o warm i and the reader, may so^e-^ 
times need this acknowledgment^ as an apology for ^ome ap- 
pearances of asperity in his writings, and to fender die sever* 
ity of his satire less cefnsurable- 

If Dr. Mayhew sometimes, disciplined top s^erely those,' 
whom ^ he thought proper subjects of discipliney he was on 
the otiier hand constant and warm in friendship. , He wa$ 
behind none in affection to those, whom he thpu^t d^serv-* 
ing of hi^ esteem, or, in general, acts of bienerolence to man-' 
lind; One,* who ^fessed himself *^ religiously careful 
neither to flatter the dead, xtor deceive the living,!' h^s sum- 
med up his domestic and social character, in .the following 
manner. ** THiose, acquainted, with .Dr. Mayhew, must 
have observed his amiable biehayior in the several rehtipns o£ 
life. As a husband, he was faithful and kind ^ as a father, 
tender and affectionate ; as a niaster^ just and e^ual, know- 
ing, that he hac^ a master in heaven; As a friend, he wais 
true to his professions, and to' be trusted with confidence. 
As a neighbor, he was ready to all the offices of love and 
goodness ; instead of being deficient, he rather exceeded 'm 
acts of liberality and charity.** 

In the relatbns of a minister, '^fae was exigent, laborious, 
and skilful i constructing his discourses so, as' to inform the 
mind anS touch the heart, so, as to entertain and profit both 

wluch tliiete distingiiiflhed characters We io eac^ fAet. <* The friendship 
betwee n ns'began il|>on hiA first commencing il preach^, and has continiied 
ever unce with mutual esteenit cdnfidienoe, and delight. I wiU therefom 
mourn in secret places Ood's putting far from me so good a friend« his remor*' 
ing 80 dear an acquaintance into darkness. I^his melancholy occurrence ha% 
I am ready to think, excited in my breast Cke sensations of grief, with thoU^ 
which Dairid felt on the death of his beloved Jooatban.** 
^ Dr. Chauttcy. 



the reafned and illiterate, the polite and the uncultivated 
heitreu Few were able to compose their sermons with so 
ftiuch eas^, and yet so much pertinence ; and few jpreached with 
greater constancy, or took occasion more frequently, from oc- - 
currences in the conduct of providence, to make seasonable and 
profitable reflections for the improvement of his hearers.'* 

Dr. Mayhew lived in an age of puritanism and bigotry, in 
a time, which, if it were more free from licentiousness, had 
Ies6 <rf Catholicism, than the present day. In consequence of 
Ai«, tfwit freedom of inquiry, which he indulged in religious 
^pecohtiong, and th^t independence of opinion, which he ex- 
ercised, gained him some enmity and much opposition. At 
a period, ift wliich charity formed a more conspicuous part 
trf the christian character, his doctrines would not have been 
reprobated, as dangerous, nor the supporter of them stigma^- 
tfaed, as a heretic. 

Dr. Mayhew was a firm believet i^ the Divinity of 
Christ J* and ascribed ail that efficacy to the atonement, 
for which the most rigid trinitarians contend.f He wus con- 
vinced and aimed to convince others of the corruption of hu- 
man nature, the necessity of reformation of heart and life, 
and of faith toward God and the Savior. His discourses 
were in a high degree practical and persuasive ; calculated to 
instruct the understanding and to move the heart. He de- 
pended less on the manner of delivery to captivate his au- 
dience, than on the truth of his instructions and the motives, 

* Dr. Mayhew dJCTored however from those, who have commonly been 
reputed orthodox, in his construction of the doctrine of the trinity. He in* 
tlsted with great freedom on the unity of God ; but never with a de9tgn to 
detract from- the merit of Christ's Sacrifice* 

f **'Two or t^iree yiears a^, a pataphlet a|ipeftred vadee the name of an 
cAisctire persoA, wrote either by himself or a certain officipus lay gentleman 
of his ac<}uaintance ashamed to be known, as its author, in which Dr. May- 
hew was represented, as an enemy to the atonement by Jesus Christ. The 
reaf writer of that piece knew Kttle of the Dr. or the true meaning of hi5 
works. He might as well have taxed any minister of the town, or province 
lipon this head ; for there was no one, who was more firm and steady in hi» 
faith, as to this doctrine of the gospel He never had the least doubt about 
it,"— .Chaoncv. 
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by which he enforced them« In his extemporaneous pef* 
formances there was less fluencyi than propriety ; and mord 
devotion, than captivating elocution. In fine, he was ai 
preacher more interesting to the judicious, than to weaker 
minds, and more pleasing to die enlightened, dian to the ig* 
norant. 

The piety of Dr. Mayhew, although it had been unchari- 
tably questioned by some, was, before his death, very gene- 
rally, if not universally, acknowledged. His esiemplary life 
^nd his sfeal for religion took from hid enemies all cause to 
speak reproachfully of him. His piety was never doubted 
by his familiar friends; nor scrupled, but by those, who were 
hostile to his sentiments, or diought him defioient in the 
number, or construction of his articles of faidb. His opin- 
ions on religious subjects appear to have been formed on the 
most free and independent inquiries, and to hare been em*, 
braced' in the full integrity of his heart. If he were mistaken 
in any points of Chrisdanity, it cannot fairly be imputed to 
his indifference to trudi, or neglect ef diligent researches; 
for none have mote' strenuously advocated the necessity of 
distinguishing between right and wrong, or with more sin- 
cerity adopted, what in the result was conceived to be true* 

In literary attainments Dr. Mayhew was distinguished. 
In this country certainly he had not many equals, and few if 
any superiors* « To natural* talents very far above mediocrity 
he added,«by his industry,, an uncommon stock of acquired 
knowledge ; and, to use the language of one of his pane- 
gyrists, " it would have been an honor to Oxford to have it 
said, this man was educated thcre.^ 

in classic learning the Dr. is said ta have held an eminent 
rank.* For exaiiiples of deep investigation, for proofs of a 
mind capable of the moSt metaphysical inquiries and the 
nicest moral distinctions, for specimens of profound knowl« 
edge in the science of theology, we need only appeal to his 

* In this connexion might he mentioned several latin odes, composed by 
Dr. Mayhew, which have been somewhere publishedi but, which the vmt4T 
of this memoir has not been able to find 
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%iidngs. His works, which have been printed in this coun^ 
fry, and republished and read with avidity abroad, are a mon'«> 
ument to his talents and assiduity more lasting, than con* 
temporary praise, or the occasional applause of posterity.* 

The literary reputation of Dr. Mayhew, thus extending 
beyond the limits of his own country, procured him many 
valuable correspondents. Among these were Dr. Lardner 
and Dr. Benson, who stand in the very first class of writers , 
among the dissenters. Dr. Avery, the publisher of Pearce's 
commentary, Dr. Kippis, the compiler of tlie modern Bio- 
graphia Brittanica, Archdeacon Blackbume, the author of the 
confessional, and Mr, Thomas Hollis, a distinguished bene- 
factor of learning .f Of this correspondence we can give 
no particulars, except of that part of it between Dr. May- 
hew and Mr. Hollis.:}: From this we are able to state, that 
the Dr. was instrumental in procuring from Mr. HolUs many 
rich donations for the University in Cambridge. He discov- 
ers In his letters a deep attachihent to that institution, of 
which he was a valuable Overseer, and a constant friend. 
This correspondence is on various subjects, mostly tending 
to the literary, civil, and religious improvement of * New-Ep- 

* The works of Dr. Mayhew are not pa;r^cularly noticed here, 39 H is 
defigned to make them the subject of another number. We would howevt;r 
in this place mention h^s seven sermons, delivered at a lecture, inftituted in 
his own church. These were the ^st sermons of his, that were publilhed'; 
thej had an early impression in London, and were so weU received 9^, Aber- 
^fien, that the honor of D. !)• was conferred on him at the University in th^t 
place. 

t It IS to be regretted, that Dr. Mayhew preserved qo copies of his letter's. 
Judging from the eminence of his correspondents, they must have been high- 
ly interesting and -valuable. 

t Mr. Mollis- estee;n for Dr. Mayhew is said to have ari«en from die pt- 
Tosal of his sexmon on the 3Qth of Janua!!ry, in which he contends against the 
doctrine of passive obedience, and treats the <* Royal Martyr" with rathe^ a 
smajl share of ceremony. In the year 1757, Mr. Hollis sent him a bo? pf 
books, wfthout however acquainting him with the name of his benefsictOr. 
In 1759 "® ^^^ him another present of books accompanied with a letter bAq 
his name. From that time a correspondence conimen<:e4 be(?re^^ t^M^ ^ 
Ifhijji cj^nt^ued ti)l ^r. Mayhew's death. 
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gland. Through this medium also the Dr. was occasionally 
of service to his friends, who crossed the Atlantic, iji recom* 
mending them to the attention of his correspondent. 

In a letter to Mr, Hollis of 6th April ^^62, after expres* 
sing his own and the public regret, occasioned by the resign \ 

nation of Mr, Pitt,, and his fear* of the establishment of ^un 1 

Episcopal Bishop in this country, he writes, that *^ there lias 
'^ lately been projected a plan, which would be prejudicial to 
'* Harvard College. I mean, founding another College in 
*' the province, about 80 miles distant from the former. On 
** petition of a number of persons in that part of the country 
^* to the general court, Mr, Barnard, as king's Governor, has 
** undertaken to prepare 9- charter for that purpose* This 
**step has given generjil uneasiness, not only because we 
^^ think the scheme of b^d tendency, but because we suppose 
** the Governor has no such authority, as he asserts: and 
** assumes, of granting charters." It appears farther Ip^ diia 
Jetter, that, when the Overseers of Cie University heard what 
livas transacting, although the charter had been signed and 
sealed, they cho^e ^ committee, to draw up reasons against 
issuing the same^ to be presented to his excellency. 
^^ Those reason^ have been drawn up by your humble ser-; 
ff vant, instead of some pibre capable perison. The Goyer- 
^^ nor has returned an answer such as it iS, He has how- 
*^ ever promised to suspend said charter," 

Thus it appears, what an Me friend die University enr 
joyed in Dn Mayhewj in procuring donations, and in couhm 
teracting plans hostile to its growth. 

A considerable portion of this correspondence is taken up 
in remarks upon the society for propagating the:gosf el, wl^id\ 
$abject wiU claim our attention in another part of this ^etch. 

It is evident from Dr» Mayhew*8 lettsers as well, as ftom 

several of his discourses, that he was an unshaken friend of 

.liberty civil and religious. And if, from his zeal> he were 

* occasionally betrayed into a severity, which now appears too 

harsh, we must recollect the provocations, which then existed. 

If, ^hen he was unfolding the deep laid devices of 4iboae^ 



irto were enenuea-^ithiMf to our civil or ecclesiastical liberty, 
\i^ independence ^eems ^oimetii]^ to border upon reproach, 
Jet it be remembei^) thati when the " snasre ^as broken,** 
none w^re xaofe res^y, -than be, in expressions of gradtude. 
It has been said, that Dr. Maybew was subject to strong 
prejudices \ and th^ allegation is not ^'hoUy without foun^ 
flation,. Put, if we except his controversial writings, it is 
apprehended from the tenor of his productions^ tliat his mind 
fvas as unbiassed on other subjects, a$ that of |npst men* 
He certainly had much mfiare charity for his adversaries, witli 
*e«pect to religious faith, than they commonly displayed tOr 
ward him. Excluding ^me opinions^ which he early im* 
j)ibed, relative to flip church of England and religious estab- 
lishments in g^ne]:al, i^Uch had no connexion with his faith 
in the doctrines of phtistianity, he had not perhaps morQ 
^judices in jnumber, nor moq^e fcnsurable ^i thfir kind, 
than are comnnmly imbibed from education* And, from 
his able vindication of the right and duty of private judg-* 
mentj he was probabif ?^ ^^^ embarrassed in his inquiries 
by early opinions^ formed {m "the authority of parents, instrue^ 
|ors> or favorite author^, as any man of hia age. That he 
Was a very determined enemy xo religious establishments, i^ 
the common application pf the term, will more fully appear 
in the sequel. If the people were virtuous and pious, he 
was pf opinion, that they would proyide for the more efFec- 
tual preservation of their morality and religion, by establish- 
in? moral and religious teachers \ and, if they had no virtue 
pr religion, that the civil interposition could not furnish them 

with pioral principles, or pure faith. 

> 

Quid leges sine napribui^ 
Yanx prpficiuntj^ > 

Judging impartially of the character of Df. Mayhew in 
the domestic, social, and parochial relations, as a supporter of 
leafming, and of civil and religious liberty ; and finding how 
much in a short life he advanced his own mental improve* 
ment, and benefitted society, we must pronounce him one of 
the greatest and most industrious men, that pur cpuntry 
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bas produced. His talents and industry were conunonly di-t 

vected toward the most useful subjects, and nothing, that he 

esteemed his duty, seemed to have been neglected by him. 

^ Nil actum reputans, si quid supcresset agendum.'* 

As he had a mind capable of almost 'any attainments, so 
he had a constitution of body, which would permit intense 
application. He was above the ordinary hei^t, and had a 
frame uncommonly firm and athletic. 

In hb deportment, he was for the most part grave ; in 
company, sometimes absent in mind. He was generally so- 
cial, and listened to with delight and instruction. He was 
at times humorous and satirical, but without forgetting the 
dignity of his station. 

He was not inimical to innocent amusements, while he 
justly reprobated licentiousness and dissipation. He would 
himself occasionally relinquish the fatigue of the study for 
the sport of the field, and return with encreased avidity to 
his literary labors. 

The most splendid part of Dr. Mayhew's character was 
hi^ piety ; of the sincerity of which we have ample testimony 
from witnesses both of clergy and laity among his contempo- 
raries. He lived according to the religion he professed, and 
died in the enjoyment of all its hopes and promises. 

\JCo he continued J\ 



09SERVATI0NS ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 

OF WILLIAM COWPER. 

jHLMONG those, who in the literary degeneracy of tht age 
have preserved some portion of the vigor of our forefather^, 
and approached toward the simplicity of the ancients, may be 
reckoned Cowper. His character is equally interesting as a 
(nan and as a poet. As a man he engages omr affection, 
and as a poet h^ commands our respect. 



It sometimes happensi'that those, whose writings inculcate 
thorality, or afibrd instruttion^^ appear to be little benefitted 
by their own speculations^ The lives of nien of genius are 
not always free from irregularity and dissipation; The chaf^ 
acter of Cowper however appears neither to have been de^ 
graded by meanness, nor disgraced by immorality. His e]> 
ample will neiver be adduced to justify their excesses' by those, 
who mistake the madness of the passions for the wildness 
of genius. • ^ 

llie life 6f Cow{)er funii Aes ah eirampk, that the practice 
of virtue and the possession of talents cannot always secure 
l^appiness. In the gloominess of despondency he sometimes 
looked on ihis world without pleasure, and on the i^ext with^ 
gM hope. It may be carious to observe^ that there is much 
similarity in the manner, in which he descr9>'es his' sufferings 
in his last letter to Lady Hesketh^ and the ivordsy which 
Shakespear g^ves to Hamlet, when he delates his melanchc^ 
to Rosencrantz amd GuUdenstern. 

** In one day, iit one minutey I should rathef hahre said, 
*^ Nature became an universal blank to me f and though 
^ from a different causey yet with' an efiect as* difficult to re- 
** move, as blindness itself/' 

^ 1 have, says Hartlet, but wherefore I know not, lost all 
^ nty mirth, foregone all custom of exercises j and indeed it 
** goes so heavily with my disposition, that this goodly fram'6 
** die eaffli §eetn$ to me but a steril promontory.'* 

It has been frequently remarked, that men, who have del 
lighted and benefitted mankind, are themselves noe unfre«' 
quently sufiering in solitary despondence* Life was no^ in* 
tended ibr a scene df enjoyment, but a state of trial ; and 
most of its blessings are counterbalanced by attendant evifs; 
That delicacy of taste, which is dbiarmed widi the contemph«> 
tion of the good, the perfect, and the fair, must* be muck 
more frequency offended by imperfection and rudeness and 
deformity. The creative power of the imagination will be 
sometimes occupied in magnifying future evil. That quick 
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sensibility to praise or censure, alMrays attendant oh eiceU 
\eace, wiil be (^ten depressed with fear aad disaj^ointmene* 
Let it be remembered however to tlie honor of Cowper^ 
that, whatever wer^ bis suflPetingSy they were not increased 
by indulgence, nor communicated by complaints His^sorrows 
were 

*' Not obvious^ not obtmsiVe, but retired.'* . 

They lessened neither his piety ndr his benevolence. While 
suffering himself, he was not like most men inattentive to 
the situation of others ; but endeavored to difibse cheerful- 
ness, though he felt it not^ 

** The life of Cowper/' edited by Hayley, consists ptind^ 
paDy of his letters. These letters appear to be written with 
the openness <^ ^endship, and the simplicity of virtue* We 
see the mind^of the author } We are intereeledl in his feelings, 
his studies, his amusenaents, his pleasures, and his sorrows $ 
tve seem introduced and admitted to hi» Utfle cbc'le of 
friends ; and when at last we follow hini in gloomy despctfi^ 
dence to the grave, we feel £ar a moment, as if there wa^ 
iHie less in the world, whoili we cduld love and esteem. 

If his longer pieces in rhyme had been the only produc* 
tions df Cowper, he could have claimed no- high rank among 
the English poets. A severe cridc uTould say, that they con- 
tained common ideas in vulgar language* His verses indeed 
tre often unharmonious ; 

'' And ten low words oft creep in one doll line*'' 

His language is too little elevated for the lowest kind of poe^ 
' try. His wordd and expressions^ are sometimes such, as are 
tanked among the idioms of the vulgar, attd would scarcely 
be admitted in polite Conversation. Addison it is true owes 
Mniewhat of his ease to die use of common phrases ; Addi^ 
•cm however, according to the preiJept of Laertes, was ^ fa- 
miliar, bftt by no means vulgar." 

The sentiments of Cotifper, whedm true or false, sore sacfat 
as have been often repeated. They are stamped wi& no 
mdividuality ; they have no novd recomme&dations.. His 
tatire is general, declamatory, and ineflPectuat He neither 
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tecommends his precepts with the easy good humor of a 
ftiead^ nor enforces them with the dignity of an instructor. 
His reproofsj his counsel, and his advice, are delivered, as they 
are most commonly delivered among mankind, in a manner^ 
that seems intended rather to gratify the anger of the adviser, 
than for the benefit of him, to whom they are addressed. 

Contrper appears froni these poems to have caught some 
portion of the enthusiasm for liberty, which prevailed when 
he VBTOte. Some passages may perhaps excite a smile now, 
when the mania has subsided, and mankind have at last per- 
ceived, that the name of liberty is a charm, which cures no 
evils, but those of the imagination. 

** Place me,** exclaims the enthusiastic bard, 
** Place me where winter breathes his keenest air, 
" And I will sing, if liberty be there ; 
** And I will sing at liberty's dear feet 
•, «* In Airic's torrid clime, or India's fiercest heat. 

Dne would rather, I think, prefer the mistress of Horace to 
the imaginary goddess of Cowper. 

<< Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
*^ Dolce loquentcm." 

"Who would have supposed, that the author of the ** Task** 
could have produced the following lines i Speaking of a 
clergyman infusing heretical doctrines into liis parishioners, 
he says^ 

*^ His unsuspecting i&e^ bdlieve it ptire } 
«* And, taunted by the vetf means of cure, 
** Catch from each otho* a. contagious fpot, 
<< The foul forerunner of a general rot." 

I will give one specimen more of the rhymes of Cowper* 
An Englishman he teUs us is 

" Patient of constitutional conttol, 

^ He bears it with meek manlinefs of soul ; 

<* But, if authority grow wanton, woe 

^ To him, that treads ppon bis freebom toe.'* 
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From Uiis general censure however the poem on Cony^ 
sation should be excepted^ in which the quaintness and £2^' 
miliarity of the author'^ styl6 are not unpleasing. 

If we except his longer poems in rhyme, there are few of 
the other works of Cowper, which ciannot be read with pleas- 
ure. Some of his smallex pieces are finished with exquisite 
fiimplicity. In these^ whether he is g^y or tender, whether 
he relates ** the diverting history of John Gilpiny * or moral- 
izes over the picture of his mother, he has equally at com- 
mand our smiles and our tears. His ^iety, if the expression- 
may be pardoned, never degenerates into humor. His ex- 
pressions of affection, of tenderness, of sorrow are never un- 
natural or affected. He has 

•• No idly feign'd, poetic pains#" 

What he feels he expresses and expresses with singular fe- 
ficity. 

As tlid author of ther Task, Cowpef will bfe prirtcifally 
known hereafter. It is riot however within our design to 
attempt a criticism on this poem, so^ well khown, and so unir 
versally admired. 

After' the transfation' of Pope it could hardly have beeif . 
/ expected^ that any other authbt would be bold enough to sing 

again th^ wrath of Peleus' 8<5n, or relate the wandeihigs 6f 
the much enduring man. The tratisSatiorf of Cowper how- 
ever is viery disshntfaif in design and execution to that of Pope'. 
He has preserved the features of Homer with much moffe 
exactness, thart: his f (Jrftner tf andator ; but they wartt the life 
and animation 6f the original. He sometimes gives die 
Cleaning of the bard of Greece as (boldly, as an interpreter 
would explain the speedi of a rhetorician. Even where he 
se^ns most literal, tliere is frequently some volatile gracd, 
that escapes In transmission. 

Whire reading the Iliad of Cowper, we never forget, that 
we are reading a translation. _ There is in it a stifihess and 
want of ease similar to that,- by which judges of painting dis- 
tinguish a copy fr6m an original picture. Tliose ideas, which 
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^glidy appear in the Greek, are sometimes rendered p;:omir 
nent i» the translation ; and diose sentiments, wliich in Ho^ 
«nex are cas^y and natural, sometipie? appear a^vkward in Cow* 
per, because misplaced. 

In the lamentation of Helen over the body of Hector, acr 
.cording to the translation of Gowper, she exclaims, 

** Ah^ dearer far, than all my brodiers else 

« Of Prism's house ? for, being Paris* spoufe, 

," Who brought me (would I had first died) to Troy, 

" I call thy brothers mine/' 

i believe. Homer affor45 no authority for thq intrpductipn of 
this parenthesis to explain the reason why she palls the broth*- 
ers of Hector her own. Every reader perceives, how it xleadr 
ens the spirit, and destroys the effect of her speech. 

Cowppr's baftle of the gods yv}\i disapppint the reader, 
acquainted with the original, or even with the translation (»f 
Pope. Correct ii]^eed it i$ and almost literal ; and it might 
perhaps be curious to enquire, why it wants the sublimity of 
Homer. It may be observed, that, in sublime and awful 
jJescrigtion^ the mind of the \jrriter 13 supposed to be strongly 
affected. Nqglecting artificial construction^ ^txpse ideas will 
^e first, presented, which most deeply impress his imagina* 
^ion. His expressions will be concise, etnpha^ic, and unin- 
pumbered by any unnecessary adjuncts*. Tq these rules the 
passage in Homer is conformable. With the principal ob- 
ject every separate description commences. To the violation 
of these rules something of the coldness of Cowper is to be 
jattribi4ted. 

The descent of Apollo at the prayer of Chryses, as trans^ 
!ated by our author^ is little inferior to the original. 

" Such prayer he ipa4e, and it was hcarcl. The Go4 

*• Down from Olympus, with his radiant bow 

♦< And his full quiver o'er his shoi^lder flung, 

<< Marched in his anger ; shaken as he mov'd, 

f * His rattling arrows told of his approach. 

t* Gloomy he came as night ; sat from the shijps^ 
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" Apart, and sent an arrow. Clang'd the cord 
*' Dread sounding, bounding on the silver bow. 

In the description of the Cestus of Venus both Cowpet 
and Pope have been peculiarly successful. 
^* It was an ambush of sweet snares, replete 
^ With love, desire, soft intercourse of hearts^ 
** And music of resistless whispered sounds, 
** That frpm the wisest steal their best resolves.*^ 

** In this was every art, and every charm 
** To win the wisest, and the coldest warm s 
** Fond love, the gentlci vow, the gay desire, 
** The kind deceit, the still ^viving fire, 
** Persuasive speech, and more persuasive sighs, 
** Silence, that spoke, ^nd eloquence of eyijs." 

Cowpcrr. thus translates -the descoption o^ the armour of 
Minerva. ' , 

«..••....... *^ She first put o;i 

f ' The corslet of the cloud-assembler god, 

*« iThen arm'd her for the field of woe complete. 

f * She charged her shoulder with the dreadful shield^ 

** The shaggy -^gis, bordered thick around 

** With terror ; there was Discord, Prowess thei;!e» 

** There hot Pursuit, and there the feature grim 

** Of Gorgon, dire Deformity, a sign 

** Oft bom portentous on the arm of Jove. 

** Her golden helm, whose cpncave had sufficecl 

** The legions of an hundred cities, rough 

<• With warlike ornament superb, she 6x'd[ 

*• On her immortal head." 

This passage is equal, perhaps superior to the translation 
of Pope. The helmet of Minerva however is unreasonably 
magnified. Eustathius, as quoted by Clarke, explains the^ 
meaning of the original to be, either that it was sufficient to 
frover the armies of an hundred cities ; or that repres^ntalion$ 
of these armies were enchased upon it. The latter exphna- 
tion seems preferable. 
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pQ the whoIe» there are many brilliant passages in thi$ 
fnnslatioh, but its genera} character is not pleasing. It may 
amuse the scholar, but will not interiest the common readen 

I will now take leave of Cowper, one of the first poets 
and one of the best men^ that the English nation has evef^ 
produced. 



♦- 



Memphis of Solomon Gessnei^, the celebrated German 

WRITER ; taken principally from a late Edition of his 

Jf^orks in English. 

M W rrZERL AND, which possesses no original language 
pf its own, but borrows those of the two great nations in its 
vicinity, may be said to have more than discharged the debt, 
in the works of science and genius, with which it has enriclw; 
ed these languages. How much the literature of France has 
been improved and adorned by natives of Switzerland, par- 
ticularly by citizens of Geneva, it is unnecessary to say; and 
Germany is under similar obligations to those Cantons, that 
|ise her language, but more especially to the Canton of Zu- 
rich. 

Of this little Republic was Sqloi^qn Gessner, the Ger- 
man Theocritus ; who was bom in the year 1730. He 
was the son of a respectable printer and bookseller, froin 
whom he received a liberal^ and even ^ learned education 1^ 
whose profession he adopted, and whom, in due time, he 
succeeded. Fortunately th<& house of Orell, Gessner and 
Company, into which he was received, had been long estab- 
lished, and was known over Europe, by the extent of its &r- 
respondence, and by the choice and elegance of the works, 
which it gave to the world. Gessner was fiot therefore in- 
volved in the cares of a new establishment, nor was it neces- 
sary for him to engage in the details and fatigues of business y 
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and the bent of Kis genius being obvious. His partners, hf 
^whom he was beloved and esteemed, freely indulged him iri 
his favorite studies and pursuits. 

In tlie twenty second year of his age, he made a tour 
through Gernjafiy, in part! for tte purpose of extending the 
connectiQn§ of his house, but chiefly with a view to his 0^^-71 
improvement. In tlie course of this journey, he bejcamp ac» 
/quainted with th^ greater part of the Germati men of letter? 
of tliat day ; and his talents were doubtless stim^latjsd by th^ 
sympathy and the emulation, which such intercourse is so par- 
ticularly calculated to excite. On his return to Zurich iii 
1753, h^ gave his first publication to the world, a small poem 
in measured prose, entitled Night ; and, this meeting a fa- 
vorable reception, he soon afterwards published his pastoral 
romance of Daphni?, in thr^e cantos. * In the first of these 
poems, he contrived to introduce a compliment to Qleim an^ 
Hagedorn, from whom h^ had received ciyility and kindness 
in the course pf his tour. To Daphnis he prefixed a letter 
to himself frojn Mademoiselle , ^  „  — ^ with his reply, botji 
written in .a playfjil wd animated style ; ftom \v'hich we arp 
led to believe, tliat the heroine of this pastoral was a real pe^ 
sonage- ** YeSy*^ says Gessner, in the language of gallantry 
;wid perhaps pf taruth, *^ while I described Phyllis , I thought 
of you 'y and the happy idea of writing a romance supplied 
me with a continual dreajn of youy which Tendered our sep- 
aration less intolerabjp." Iii these early productiens, witji 
somewhat of the iryegplarity and tlie extravagance of youth, 
we find tliat luxuriance of imagery, and that soft amenity qf 
3entirnent and of expression, by which almost all hi^ other 
virjritjngs are characterized. At this period pf his life, Ovid 
seems to have b^eri a favorite with G^ssner^ Jn his Nighty 
we have a fablQ pn the prigin of tj^e Qlow yrorm. ; and ;n 
his Daphnisy an episode pn the amours of a water god and a 
nymph ; entirely in the manner of that poet. , 

The success of these publications encouraged Gessner to 

indulge his taste in rural poetry, and to give to the world his 

' Idyls, in which, as he himself informs us, he took The(pcri- 
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4a5 for his model. The Idyls procured then: author a high 
reputation throughout Switzerland and Germany. They 
•were the principal and favorite objects of his attention, oi\ 
which he exerted great taste asnd skill. They are described 
by himself, as the fruits of some of his happiest lu)urs v of 
those hours, when imagination and tranquility shed their 
sweetest influence over him,, and, excluding all present im- 
pressions, recalled the charms and delights of the golden age-' 
Tlie Death of Ahely which is already well known to the 
English reader, by the translation of Mrs. CoUyer, made its 
first appearance in 1758. Ttie reception- of this beautiful 
nnd interesting work was still more flattering^. Three edi*- 
tions of it were published at Zurich in die course of a single 
year 5 and it was soon translated into all the European lan- 
guages. In most of these it has gone through various edi- 
tions ; and there are few of the productions of tlie century, 
that has }ust elapsed, "which have been so generally popular. 
After this, he published several of his smaller poems, among 
which was The First Navigator ^ which perhaps is the most 
beautiful of his works. He made some attempts likewise ia 
the pastoral drama, of which liis Evander and Alcimna is the 
chief. His ErastuSf a drama of one act, vi^s represented 
widi some applause in several societies, botli at Leipsie and 
Vienna. 

The poems of Gessner' were ainiest all given to the world, 
before he had completed his thirtieth year.- About this pe-» 
riod he married ; and, as he himself informs us, his father 
in law, Mr. Heidigger, having a beautiful collection of paint-^ 
ings, consisting chiefly of the works of die great masters o£ 
-the Flemish school, he devoted his leisure to the study of 
their beauties, and became deeply enamored of their art* 
Gessner, who, in his youth, had received some lessons in 
drawing, resumed the pencil, but with a timid hand. At 
first he ventured only* to delineate decorations for curious 
b©o^s, printed at his office ; but by degrees he rose to bold- 
er attempts. In 17(^5 he published ten landscapes, etched 
and engraved by himself. Twelve odier pieces of the same 
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hature appeared ia 1769 ; and he afterwards executed ortui« 
inents for many publications^ that issued from his own press | 
dniong which were his own works, a ftanslation into German 
df the works of Swift, arid various others. The reputation^ 
Which he acquired hj his pencil, was scarcely inferior to 
that, arising from his pen. He Was reckoned among the best 
artists of Germany 5 and Mr* Fuseli^ his countryman, iii 
his Historical Essay on the Painters, Engravers, Architects^ 
and Sculptors, who have done honor to Switzerland, gives a 
distinguished place to Gessner, though then alive.^ 

The private character of Gessfter was in a high degree ami- 
able and estemplary. As a husband, a father, and a friend, his 
virtues were equally conspicuous. His cast of niind was pensive, 
and even melancholy ; his manners "vtrere gentle. In con- 
versation^ hd was mild and aflable ; 9nd, where the subject ad« 
initted of it, he was often highly ammated, rising into great 
elevation of sentiment and beauty of exprie^ion. But, in 
ctery part of his depdrtnierit, ther^ was that unaffected sin- 
cerity, that simplicity and modesty, for which true genius is 
so generally distinguished. With qualities such as these^ 
Gessner could not fail to be loved and respected ; and, unit- 
ing to taste and literature the talents requisite for active 
life, he was raised by the suffrages of the citizens of Zu- 
rich to the first offices in the Republic; In 1 765 he was 
Called to the great council ; in I767, to the lesser* In 1768 
he 'was appointed bailiff^ of Eilibach ; that of the fore guards 
in 1776 J and in 178 1 superintendent of* waters j all ofBces 
of tnist and resj^orisibility, the duties of which he discharged 
with scrupulous fidelity. 

The fame of the accomplished and virtuous magistrate of 
Zurich spread to the remotest parts of Europe. The Em- 
press of Russia, Catherine II, sent him a Golden medal, as a 
mark of her esteem 5 and strangers from all countries, visit- 
ing Switzerland^ gave him the most flattering proofs of their 
respect and admiration. In the height of his reputation, he 
was cut off by a stroke of the palsy, on the second of March 
1788, in the -fifty sixth year of bis age; leaving his friends 
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and t&e worid to indalge the reflection, which the amiable 
X^y had long before made. *^ Videtur acerba semper et im- 
matura mors ec^^um, qui immortale aHquid parant. Nam 
qui Tohiptadbus dediti, quasi in diem vivunt, Vivendi causas 
quotidie fimunt ; qui ver6 posteros cogitant, et memoriam sut 
operibus extendunt, his nulla; mors non repentina est, ut qux 
semper inchoatum aliquid abnnnpat/' 
. As a. pststorai poet, Gessner i$ undoubtedly entitled to % 
ireory distinguished rank j and we may justly say, that> if he 
has been equalled by any, he has been excelled by none. It 
is commonly believedi that pastoral poetry is very limited and 
^nfined $ but those, who read the works of Gessner, will be 
convinced, that it is susceptible of much variety, when treat- 
«d by the hand of a master. His pastoral romance of Dapb* 
ms is not inferior in natural simplicity to the celebrated work 
of Longus f but it far surpasses it in variety of images and 
incident. Erastus and Evander are instructive and interest- 
ing poems, on account of the contrast between the world and 
nature^ which reigns throughout them $ and his First Navi'^ 
gatof unites the mildest philosophy to all the splendor and 
imagery of fairy land. If we analyze his dramatic poems^ 
we sliall ^d in them interesting iSctions, characters well de^* 
lineated, and situations replete with novelty. His language 
is that of the graces, and the chastest ear may listen to the 
love, which he has created. If he has sometimes the humor 
<rf Sterne and Fontaine, it i^ without their licentiousness. 
The severest taste can find in his writings no lacuna to sup« 
ply, Qo phrase deserving reprehension, nor could a more in** 
genious choice of expressions be sub^tut^, in the room of 
thosei which he has adopted- 
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A HE hisforian, who traces the progress of knowledge, an J 
records discoveries in the arts and sciences, has chosen the 
ftiost delightful departmerit of liistory. As the materials of^ 
his work are not found in the registers of infrigue and war- 
fare, his attention is not perpetually directed to the* depravi-. 
fy and misery of mankind; His eye is regaled with' a rapid 
succession of improvements j new prospects are ever burst- 
ing on his sight j and everi philosophy seems to justify hii 
most sanguine anticipations. The contests, which the his-^ 
torian of learning records, are tloddless ; the victories, -^hich 
he celebrates, are those of knowledge over ignorance, of tirutli 
over error. This species of writing, which amuses the leis- 
ure of many modern feaders, is the offspring of modern times. 
The civil histories of tfie ancients contain few notices of the 
state of learning, or of taste; their treatises on any art or sci- 
ence are introduced by no survey of its formet progress, and 
Enlivened by no account of its formed benefactors. Much 
less did it occur to any ancient author to take a formal retro- 
spect of the literature of his predecessors. The nearest afP- 
proach to the nature of modern literary annals is found per- 
haps in the biographical and rniscellan6bus work of Diogeneis 
Laertius. This work is confined however to memoirs of phi- 
losophers } is written without elegance and without method^ 
and is read also without confidence. But in modem times' 
the history of literature has become a distinct branch of 



Itn^Wtedge. Every science finils a historian ; every scholar a 
biogra]^<er. 'In a general history of modem literature, no 
fiRialt ^ace would be necessary to enumerate the literary an- 
nalistai^themselves, and a review of renews, and a history of 
lit^ory journals are offices not unknown in the populous re- 
public of modem authors. Indeed the great increiise of ob- 
jects for the student's attention is alarming. Learning seems 
in danger of being buried beneath its own treasures^ As the 
age of the "vjorld is continually growing more and more dis- 
proportionate to the common term of individual lives, so the 
objects of knowledge are constantly accumulating, while the 
native powers of the human mind receive no accession of 
otiginal strength. The child of Newton himself must come 
into the Ivorld an ignorant and helpless babe. 

These remarks are not written to introduce any reproach* 
«s on. the work before us, as forming a useless addition to the 
overgrown body of books. No ; we acknowledge ourselves 
indebted to its ingenious authcar for reviving the traces of 
•former reading, and for presenting us at -one view facts, 
which before could be collected only itom various and re- 
mote sources. He has broken off a large fragment from the 
mass of literary history, and oiFered it to our inspection uh- 
^er the modest title of " A brief retrospect of tlie eighteenth 
century." We shall give a general view of the work with 
pccasional extracts and remarks^ 

The author, after giving an account of the origin of the 
present volumes, proceeds to anticipate, in his preface, the 
objecdons of criticism, and to notice the deficiencies, whidi 
readers of difierent tastes will imagine themselves to hav£ 
discovered. It would be unjust severely to jcensure faults, 
which the author candidly acknowledges, or to condemn tfijs 
haste, in which the work was carried tlirough the press, when, 
after such disadvantages, it appears before the world so gen- 
-erally accurate, and uniformly entertaining. 

The first chapter reviews the progress of Mechanical Phi- 
losophy in the eighteenth century. The name of Newton 
adorns the dose of tlie seventeenth. An inauspicious omenr ! 
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The reader will be ready to adc, where* in i)ie hktarf of Ae 
bst age, can we find his successor ? The fat^ of tlnoee hf^ 
potheses, which have been proposed ascotttradictioBS 0^9. a$ 
improTements of Newton's, is here detailed. The systetes 
of Hutchinson and of Leibnitz are already forgotten ; and of 
Boscovich little is said» and still less is known. His system 
of matter has seldom been noticed in popular treatises on ntf* 
ural philosophy ; and its mathematical intricacy has hitherto 
concealed it from many of the learned. The Qumber of its 
admirers is however increasing ; andj^ as it occupies a field of 
speculation, which Newton did not exptore, it may hereafter 
be more intimatdy united with his philosophy to form a the^^ 
ory; which shall present the most rational solution of the phe«» 
nomena of matter. The first section of this chapter contains 
the history of Electricity. In this science the earlier part of 
&e century was illuminated by the strongest flashes of dis* 
covery ; the attention of later philosophers has been absorb* 
ed by chemical experiments. The late discovery of dbe an* 
alogy and perhaps identity of the Galvanic and electric fluids 
will probably revive the pursuits of electricians. The h^iiy 
interesting science of Galvanism, which is the ofispring at 
like eighteenth century, and daughter of its old age, forms die 
subject of the second section. We could not abridge the rapid 
sketches of the author, without transgressing our limits. The 
reader will find much curious matter reserved for the notes ; 
the latest experiments, the most ingenious theories, and the 
idtimate conclusions of the Galvanic philosophers are'there 
detailed; The improvements in Magnetism, movmg forces^ 
Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Optics, and Astronomy are exhiUted 
in the following sections with perspicuity and accuracy. In 
the' branches of science just enumerated, no genius has ap*> 
peared since the days of Newton, who does not fade before 
the incomparable Euler. It will not be extravagant to assert^ 
that, in this wonderful man, sagacity and vigor of mind, sub* 
limity of conception, richness of imagination, extent of era* 
dition, and the strength of an allgrasping memory, were uni» 
ted with the humility and piety of a Chrisdaa to form the 
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moAUbMnam ontam^m of the likM ilhMnom'tgb of {dut 
hsOfky. The author, ift another part of hift 'w^rkt gives hiiA 
a just eooomtum^ and to ^ for loore iavhiU perhaps be 
unreasonable. The review of astincmomical discoveries and 
jiii|ffovemeiit$ presents to. Americans ^ mmt$ of Kitten^ 
liousei Bowdoin, Coklen &c« and gives the author an oppor** 
tuaitjr of viadieadng ^bA lUttstray^ingi by several interesting 
documents^ iht .^daims of owr coutttr|rntan Godfrey to the in* 
vention^ oi Hadley's quadrant 

The pt^egress of Chmnical philosophji or ^' that science^ 
isrhidi explains those motions^ which .take place among the 
minute compoHMt patfts- of bodieV ecmieS' next under re» 
view. To do j^stiee in a few pages to the illustrious conw 
petitofS in this sdenee.is a task so difficulty that we did not 
expect to find it executed. Iiiinth sudi discrimination and im% 
pitftialit7» atid urith tl^t vfixit and felioity of narration^ which 
fectn the highest merit of sketches .of ^is nature. Among 
mch a Host of names^ the sketdi will Somerimes degenerate 
into a. barren .dataidgue i hut the reader wiU find dbe most 
important discov^es xbentioned with ^ vequisite minute-^ 
4ie«s» and in ehronologicd order* It is recorded in the notesj 
as a curious fact» that the docti^e of latent heat» first tau^ 
hj Or. Black <tf'£dinbui]^ and since adopted bf most diem- 
Jsts, was originally suggest^ by Dr. M'Cluig of Wilitsms*- 
burg, ( Virgf) a pupil of Black} and autb(Mr of a treatise D/ 
Cahre* 

We are n<^ Introdueed to Natural History^ which has not 
diiiappcmited its friends by falling behind in the race of tm» 
.pfwrement. Inevery department of this scieRce^thexeader will 
be astonished at the labors of Linnaeus, that great master of 
flrrangementy to whom it was reserved to describe mteQigt^* 
iif what others had seen,, and to classify what they had on« 
ly confounded. In the section on Geology, an account is 
given of die most cdebrated theories of the forniation of the 
^srtfa, from the ^elegant romance" of Burnet, to the rational 
mid eid%htened Geological essays of Kirwan. Here the au^ 
dior dsndls uritb pious and honorable picture on the suc-« 
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cessive confirmation, whick the Mo^ic history has received 
from the facts, unintentionally brought to hght by its enemies^ 
as well, as froni the partial investigations of its friends. 
. The next chapter reviews the progress of Medicine. It 
is impossible for us to follow the ai^or in hi$ details, or we 
«hould rejoice to exhibit to the reader a view of the contents 
pf this chapter, which, in our opinion, is composed with ad-' 
tnirable perspicuity and intelligence. We find a slight inac- 
curacy in the section on Anatomy, where Si{vius i^ represent- 
ed, as the sicccessor of Vesalius, that wonderful genius of the 
sixteenth century. Vesalius, on the contrary, was the pupil 
of Sylvius, and o^n€kd his mastes^ by publislung his ^ Opus 
anatomicum,'' after Sylvius }iad prepsured a great work on An- 
atomy, '* which be considered as a masterpiece.^' This cfaap^ 
ter concludes with a sketch of the prc^ess of Medicine in 
the United States. * Specimens of iibility and invesdgation 
are more numerous in this branch of knowledge, than in any 
other cultivated in America. ^' Tliere seems to be no $ti* 
ence," says the author, vol. i. p. 529, "in which America has 
made more progress, than that of Medicine, and none, in 
which sheiidlds a more complete independence of the doc- 
trines and authorities of the European world," 

la the diree following chapters are reviewed the improve-r 
' meats, which {lie last century has ^Hiessed, in Geography, 
Mathematics, and Navigation. 

In the survey of agricultural impipvements, it would not 
have been improper to notice the iraperior taste, which has of 
late years been shown in landscape gardening, and the laying 
out of pleasure grounds. This revolution, which has ban- 
ished the stiff and formal style of Dutch gardens, and all the 
dull regularity of ancient art, is no less interesting to the man 
of taste, than the modem triumphs of science are to the phi*- 
losopher. 

A few of the astonishing .improvements in the mechanic 
arts during the Jast century are enumerated in tlie ninth chap** 
•ter ; and the progress of the ^ne arts is- traced in the tenth 
with such an unfinished outline, .a^ we should expect from a 



ignxuety -who is. neifher ail ^artist, nor ap Eur^ean. Here 
first we find the c;ateer of iuapjrovemertt fails, *' In this de4 
|>artnient of genius,'^ says the author, " the last age fell con- 
siderably below some preceding centuries." But why thia 
degeneracy i The causes assigned appear to us unsatisfactory^ 
and we cannot admit, that " much greater pains have beca 
taken, during the la^t age, to form ii^ny, by laborious infruc-* 
tion, to practice the fiiie arts, than to encourage and hpjfxor 
thosej who possessed native genius.'* ' Will, the Justory. of 

artists- in the last age justify, this remark ? . ;^ - 

This. volume concludes with the history of Physiogaomyi 
The second volume opens with the history of the p tiloso4 
phy of the mind during' the la^t.centory* ; In- this chapter ar^ 
detailed the leading metaphysical notions of Des Cartes, 
Lockej Malebranche, Berkeley, and riume, to all which is op- 
posed the philosophy of Reid* We are next presented witli 
the monads. of Leibnitz, the vibrations of Hartley, the aristo- 
telianism of Monboddo, the enigmas pf Kant, and the. wild 
speculations of Helvetius, Condorcet, and Gpdwin. We find 
also in the notes an acute and able, exposure of the fancies 
and inconsistencies of Darwin, in that physiological theory of 
mind, which is unfolded in the Zoonomia. ..The author con- 
eludes, (p. 469.). that all the me;taphysical improvements .of 
fhe last age may be summarily presented in the following 
particulars, i . The inductive method of enquiry has been, 
mtroducea into this branch of science. 2*- A. more rational 
theory of perception, as unfolded in the writings, of Reid,* 
* Stewart, ice, has peen adopted, and. .the former theory 
(Loi:ke*s) denied and disproved. 3. The enumeration and 
surrangement of this intellectual, powers kive been ^^ deliv^^ved 
fjtom a mischidlrou.s^ simplicity,'- .which would derive them* 
from the single original faculty of sensation. 4. The meta- 
physical virritings^df the eighteenth century are in.generat 
more clear, popuUri. and intdligibley than those of any for- 
mer age. In this chapter the author has evidently chos«% 
bis side> and we imagine^ hi^ Owh metaphysical system is an 
attempt to incorporate the common sense and intellectual pow-* 
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ers of the Scotdsh pliiloiopby, with the Edwardean schemt 
of moral necessity. '* Non nosttum tanias cfonpenere lites!^ 

To die rismarks in the beginning of the thirteenth chap* 
I6r, on the importance of classic learning, we wish to call 
the attention of the young, who are commencing their stiu 
£otts career. In these remarks there is nothing false, noth* 
'^Z exaggerated. The whole history of learning will testify 
that the ^^fons etfrifittpivnf* of all literary eininence b found ia 
an extensrre and intimate acquaintance with the inunortal 
authors of Greece and Rome. An enumeration of the prin« 
cipal editions and translations of the classics is here given* 
In this portion of the work a more careful iiiquiry will pro* 
bably suggest several corrections* and additions. 

Oriental literature is the subject of the next chapter* 
Since the appearance of Kennicott's collations, and Lowth's 
admirable volumes, Hebrew learning has evidently revived in 
Great Britain. The author has given in the notes several 
instances of the disgraceful neglect and starving condition of 
Oriental learning in our own country. They present a hu- 
miliating contrast to the unwearied labors, and immense eru- 
dition of European divines. In revising this section^ several 
chronological inaccuracies f will be detected, which we doubt 
not a second edition will rectify. Arabic, Persian, Hindoo^ 
and Chinese literature is then hastily sketched, and the work 
proceeds to survey the improvements of modem languages, 
and especially of English style. In this chapter the author's 
language acquires new force and embellishment, and, as i£ 
sensible of the august company of Robertson, of Burke, of 

* Some tranaUtort are ilemioned, who sre certainlx luiWorthy of notioe, 
madi more of rocommendatioB. Among thece are Davidaon^ who tranilttaA 
Virgil, Horace, and Orid, and Madan, who has given a literal Tonion of Ja- 
iroial and Persiixs. Garth too b mentioned, at a tranalator ,of Ovid't 
Metamorphosis ; but the Tersiont that came out in hit own name, coa« 
tains little more, than 6ne book tranalated bj him. The othert are done bf 
Tariout hands. 

t For instaiicei Leigh belongt to tie 17th ceatvy. Beku»et«s to the 
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Johnson, and of Gibbon, clothes itself in robes full, flowing^* 
and splendid. 

Frdm this chapter the work assumes a more popular and 
entertaining cast 5 and, if in the former part any bright eyes 
hare wandered unsatisfied over the details of science, they 
* may dwell with delight on the animated sketches of the con- 
cluding volume. We cannot reduce what is in itself a mi- ' 
niature, and shall therefore only enumerate the heads of the 
following chapters, which treat of tlie progress of history, 
biography, romances and novels, poetry, literary journals, 
political journals, literary and scientific associations, encyclo- 
pedias, and education. In one only of these regions of learn- 
ed industry do we find the frequent traces of American foot- 
steps. But to what a miserable resource are we driven, if 
the fabric of our literary fame is to be raised on the numhr 
and the scurrility of our political journals ! The chapter on 
Education appears to have been labored with care, and is 
written with the temperate indignation of a man, to whom 
the morals and happiness of the w^orld, in which he lives, 
are too dear, to be surrendered without a struggle. The se- 
riousness of remark and force of reasoning, which adorn this 
chapter, will gain and reward the attention of the reader. 
' The work concludes with a survey of the literature of those 
nations', which first in this century have assumed rank in tlie 
world of letters. Russia, Germany, and the United States 
pass in review before the author. On the subject of our 
domestic literature, the author deserves the gratitude 6i its 
friends for collecting and presenting a variety of information, 
which tlie historian, at some future periocL might have sought 
in vain. We will insert tlie following remark for the con- 
sideration of a large class of readers. • " Americans are too 
apt to join with ignorant or fastidious foreigners, in underval- 
uing or decrying our domestic literature ; and this circum- 
stance is one of the numerous obstacles, which have operated 
to discourage literary exertions on this side of the Atlantic, 
.and to impede our literary progress." Vol. 2. p. 408- The 
causes of this inferiority in the erudition of our native citi- 
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zens, and the works of American authcMrs, an Inferiority^ 
which patriotism will acknowledge, but will not exaggerate^ 
mre distributed by the author under these four heads. I. De^ 
fective plans and means of instruction in our seminaries of 
learning* 2^ Want of leisure. 3. Want of encouragement 
to learning. 4. Want of books. 

From the excellent recapitulation^ which closes the work^ 
we extract the following p:iragraph8, as specimens of its style. 

" From the foregoing surve/, "which, hoWeVer tedious it may kave appear-' 
ed to the reader, is in reality a Tery rapid one, the eighteenth oentury appear* 
to bear a singularly distinct and interesting character. In almost every de^ 
partment of knowledge, we find monuments of enterprise, discovery, and im-^ 
provement ; and in some these monuments are so numerous, valuable, andf 
splendid, as to stand without parallel in the history of the human mtnd.- 
There have been^ periods, in which particular studies were more cultivated ; 
but it may Se asserted with confidence, that in no period, of the same extent, 
since the creation has a mass of improvement so large, diversi^ed, and rich, 
Reen presented to view. In no period have the various branches of science, 
art, and letters, received, at the same time, such liberal accessions of light antf 
refinement, and been made so remarkably to illustrate and enlarge each others 
Never did the inquirer stand at the confluence of so many streams of learn- 
ing, as at the close of the eighteenth century." 

Among the leading characteristics of die last age die au- 
thor enumerates the following." 

*< fiul notwithstanding the wonderful multiplication of books, the lasf cien<' 
tufy may with propriety be styled the age of superficial learning* Erudttion^ 
strictly so called, has been evidently on the decline, from the commencement 
of this peri<id to iU termination. The number of readers indeed and of 
those, who assume to themselves the title of litep-ary men, was dotibtless* faP 
^eatec^at the close of the century, than- ever befofe, since reading was knotvir ; 
but the number of the truly and profoundly learned was perhaps never so 
small in proportion to the whole number, who rank with men of letters and 
science. This is probably oWing m a great measure to Cie following circum-- 
•tances; 

** The artificial, Inxufiotrs, and di^olute character of the iage Wa4 not favors- 
able to laborious and patien^ study. Few can be expected to devote them-- 
selves habitually to that kind of reading, which requires deep reflection, an<i 
long continued attention, amidst tlie solicitations of company and pleasure* 
^*d' the thousand dissipating attractions, which an age of refineihent* atid ef 
J;reatly extexlded intercourse presents. 
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' ^^AgioAiee circumstance, which has contrilmted to characterise the 
•eighteenth century, as an age of sMperficial learning, is the unprecedented 
^ircuUtion. of Magazines, Literary JoumaU, Abridgments, Epitomes, &c. 
with which the republic of letters "has been deluged, particularly within the 
last forty years. 'Fhese hare distracted the attention of the student, have se- 
xlaced him from sources of more systematic and comprehensive instruction, 
and have puffed u^ multitudes with false ideas of their own acquirements. 
The maM of new, hastily composed, and superficial works, has engrossed the 
minds of by far the greater number of readers, crowded out of view the stores 
iSf ancient learning;, and even many of the best works of the preceding cen- 
tury ; and taught too many to be satisfied with the meagerness of modern 
compends and compilations. It may be safely pronounced, that the eighteenth 
century, not only with regard to the treasures of Classic literature, but also 
Trith respect to a knowledge of the best writers of all the preceding seventeen 
centuries, was retrograde rather, tlian progressive, throughout the whole of 
-its course. 

« An additional cause, unfavorable to a deep and sound erudition, is thenar 
tore of those employments, which^ in modem times, solicit the attention of 
mankind. In every age, a great majority of men are destined to laborious 
and active life. But In tlie eighteenth century, the wonderful extension of 
the commercial spirit, the unprecedented multiplication of the objects and 
means of mercantile speculation, and the numerous temptations to a life of 
action rather, than of study, have brought more into vogue, than formerly, 
, that light, superficial, and miscellaneous reading, which fits men for the 
compting Ixouse, and the scene of euterprize and emohunent rather, than the 
xecondite investigations of the closet." 

Upon the whole, the workj which we have thus at- 
tempted to introduce to our readers, is no trifling accession to 
the sum, the honor, and the importance of American litera- 
ture. It unavoidably partakes of th^ nature of a compilation, 
and consequently cannot claim the entire merit, or the eleva- 
ted rank of original composition. But k unites, in an unoom- 
mon degree, t^ie appropriate characters of distinctness and ac- 
curacy. Except in the cause of religious truth, where to be 
indifferent would be criminal, it maintains a calm and philo- 
sophic spirit of impartiality^ The language, though it rises 
not into energy or splendor, never sinks into illiterate simpli- 
city ; uniformly copious, but not often redundant, sometimes 
, paraphrastic, but never obscure, is its general character. 
Some superfluities may undoubtedly be retrenched, and 
;uany thoughts might have been compressed into greater ele* 
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gance and vigor. When, in the course of namtiO!t, a wri- 
ter is obliged to enumerate the authors of successive improve- 
ments, where his limits will not allow him to detail the im- 
provements themselves, it is almost impossible, that the same 
xnodes of expression should not frequently recur, and disgust 
or weary the ear of the reader. We think, the author of the 
present work has in general guarded against this monotony 
of phrase, and, by the variety of his expression, has preserved 
the spirit of his detail, even in the most barren passages. 

It is not one of the smallest excellencies of these volumes, 
that they exhibit the first regular survey of American litera- 
ture. This was a field desolate before and unoccupied. If 
the present retrospect should enfeeble the prejudices of a sin- 
gle European, or if, by opening an interesting view of the 
present state of learning, it should enlarge the comprehen- 
sion, awaken the ambition, encourage the industry, or give a 
spring to the energies of the youthful American student, the 
author will reap that high reward of his industry, which be- 
nevolence only can enjoy. 

A second part, including the bhtory of the Christian churchy is promised^ ijf these 
'Wilutnes should he tvell received^ 



The American GaIETTEEE^ exhihiting a full accmnt ofthi 
tivil divisions, rivers^ harbours, Indian tribes, Isfc* of the 
American continent, also of the West India and other append'* 
ant islands ; nvith a particular description of Louisiana i 
compiled from the best authorities, by JediDIAH MorSM, Z)./). 
A. A. S, S* H. S. ; illustrated with maps. Second edition, 
revised, corrected, and enlarged* Charlestown, Mass. 8vo. 

bound ; 1 804. 

( 

W ORKS of this kind are not only convenien(»and useful, 
but highly necessary to almost every class in society. They 
abridge the labor of particular examination, and afford incal- 
culable assistance to a reader of geography and history. A» 
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they are not defigned for simple perusal, but to be occasion- 
ally consulted, as undoubted authorities, it is proper, that the 
public become acquainted with the credit due to such work8> 
and know how far to place confidence in them, as authorities. 
An author's personal observation can extend to but few of 
the facts, he relates ; the public therefore naturally expect 
Goxne information of the sources, whence facts and assistance 
have been obtained. 

This second edition of the American Gazetteer our author 
Has greatly enriched from various sources. His industry 
and exertions appear to have been commensurate with the 
importance of the undertaking. In addition to various helps, 
derived from books and maps, publifhed /ince the first edi- 
tion, and extensive literary correspondence. Doctor Morse has, 
in the revision of this edition, received great and valuable as- 
sistance from his literary friend, the Rev. Elijah Parish, a. m. 
his partner in the compilation of the second volume of the 
Gazetteer. Our author informs us in his preface, that one 
reason among others for engaging the assistance of this gen- 
tleman was that "of increasing the value of tlue work by tlie 
aid of his extensive researches into subjects of tliis nature, 
and of his peculiar talent in condensing the substance of large 
volumes into a small compass." 

From a simple gazetteer little may be expected by some, 
beside topographical description. The author however of 
«uch a work has a favorable opportunity of conveying to his 
readers many interesting facts in the various departments of 
art and science, of blending lively description with more te- 
dious narrative, and, by incidental sketches, to direct the at- 
tention to some important object. This opportunity we 
think our author has justly embraced, and succeeded to a de- 
gree, highly honorable to his judgment and abilities. 

In addition to sufficiently copious, and, so far, as we have 

discovered, very accurate topograpliical descriptions, we find 

much useful information interspersed through the wopk. To 

point out some of the principal traits, by which the reader 

. may have a general view of its execution, will be our aim. 
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In the article Batttown^ New Tork, the natural history of 
the medicinal springs in that place is particularly noticed. 
Our author thus describes the situation, nature, and efiect of 
these waters. 

^ The springs are found in the bottom of a valley or excavatioD, forming 
a kind of bason of about 50 acres in extent. The soil for half a dozen miles 
in some directions round this place is poor and sandy, producing little else, 
than pine trees, ^ub oaks, fern, and mullen. In the hills in the vicinity ores 
have been found, especially iron and copper, or rather what the mineralogists 
call ferruginous and capreous pyrites. The medicinal waters, which have 
made this place so famous of late, are remarkably limpid, considering, they 
contain iron, a mineral alkali, ccMxmion salt, and lime. They are brisk and 
^>arkliQg like champaign. In drinking they affect the head and palate, like 
bottled cider, and slightly affect the head of some people by their inebriating 
quality. Tiiey derive this exhilarating quality from what Doctor PriefUy 
calls fixed air, and is that animating something, which gives activity of yeast, 
tad life to malt liquors^ The ignorant people see with astonishment, that a 
can41e will not bum near the surface of these waters. Fish and frogs are 
killed in a few minuter These waters boil with a very moderate degree of 
heat ; they are nevertheless remarkably cold; fcH* when the mercury in Far* 
enheit*s thermometer flood at 86* in the open air, and 79® in the brook run- 
ning near the spring, it ftood, in one of the mineral springs at 49^, and in 
tile other, at 51**. The first was constantly secluded from the rays of the 
mn ; the last always exposed without a covering.** 

We have extracted those observations only, which more 
particularly relate to their natural history. Their medicinal 
uses, with some other important particulars, we omit. Our 
proposed limits prevent us from extracting so much, as we 
wish. Some articles, worthy of particular notice, are to(t 
lengthy to transcribe, and also incapable of receiving justice- 
from an extract. To such places, after mentioning their 
general traits, we must refer the reader. 

CharlestowHy Mass, Here may be found an instance of 
various and useful information, collected in a short article, 
and related with pleasing brevity, unattended by obscurity. 

Chepawyans, Our author has given us a lively and inter- 
esting description of this tribe of American Indians, their 
customs, superstitions, religious faith, &c. We extract the 
following account of their religious belief. 



« 
^ Tbey Believe, the globe was once an entire ocean, no creature liv^ 

then, except one great bird, whose eyes were fire, whose glances were lights 
mng, the clapping of whose wings Was thunder. This bird descended tf# 
die ocean, the eafth rose to the sutface; He called all the animals into eK-» 
istence. He made the Chepawyans from a dog, fbfmed an arrow, which he 
gave them to preserve, but they carried it away, which so provoked the om<* 
nipotent, that he has not appeared since. They have a strong impression of 
fhe longevity oT manlund in the early ages of the world. They say, that, ill 
lincient times, their ahce^orslivfed till their feet were worn out by* walkings 
and their throats with eating^ They also, like other nations in every quar-' 
ter of the earth, give in thdr testlm<»iy to support the Mosaic history. I'hej 
dlescribe a deluge, which^ covered the whole earth, except the highest moun-' 
tains, on Vhich they were preserved. They believe, that immediately after 
deatll, they pass into another world, where they, in a stone canoe, embark oil 
8 lafge riven which bears them into a great lake, in view of a delightful 
island. Here they are judged according to the deeds dene in the body, aad 
receive a sentence of everlasting reward or misery. If their good actions 
predominate, they are landed on the island, where they riot in endless plea** 
urea. If their wicked actions weigh down the balance, their canoe sinks, 
tliey are bitried to their chins in water, where they forever remam, gazing 
vith envy and anguish at the happy island, forever stn^gling, btit never 
able to reach the blissful shore." 

The above specimen of descripdve style we think pecu^ 
liarly excellent ; and the facts, it discloses^ not unimportant* 
Further interesting information concerning savage mannersj 
&c. our readers will find in the articles Northern Itidians, 
North West coast of America. 

Guayaquily a city of Peru, in South America. From this 
article We extract the following natural history of the turbin^4 

** This place is most noted for a shell fish, called tvriinef.no bigger, than t 
imt, which produces a purple reckoned to exceed all others in the world, and 
t» vie with that of the Tyrlans. It is called the purple of Pnnta, a place iir 
the jurisdiction oi GuayaquiL With this valuable and scarce purple, they 
dye the threads of cotton, ribbands, laces, &c. and the yireight and color are 
said to exceed according to the hour of the day, so that one of the £[r8t pre* 
liminaries to a contract is to settle the time, when it shall be weighed. The 
dye li only the bldod of the fish, pressed out by a particular process, and the 
cotton so dyed is called, by way of eminence, eargeoUih** 

Louisiana, This part of North America has lately become a 
subject of general inquiry, and information respecting it high- 
ly interesting. Our author appears with laborious re- 
search to have collected, and with due impartiality to have 
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recorded almost every thing known, even with tolerable cer- 
tainty concerning Louisiana. He has, in every instance^ care- 
fully noted his authorities, thereby furnishing data, concern^ 
ing the truth and importance of which difierent conclusions 
may be drawn. We scruple not to assert, that the reader 
will discover in this article more information respectiiijf 
this part of tlie United States, than can be found coW 
lected and arranged in any other woric. Oxur author^a. 
account of Louisiana comprises i6 finely printed, large, 
octavo . pages, treating of its history, boundaries, general 
divisions, rivers, minerals, salt waters^ climate, subdivisions^ 
populatbn^ fortifications, Indians, cultivation of sugar, .im>» 
ports, exports, manufactures, navigation, and church. 

Our author has judiciously selected and inserted in various 
parts of this work descriptions of curiosities, bodi natural and 
artificial. He has not recorded those, which are calculated 
only to excite the wonder of ignorance^ but those, front 
which useful conclusions may be drawn, or which serve to 
illustrate some important facts. From a large number, inter- 
spersed through the volume, we select the following only. 

Rutland^ Mass. In this article we find mentioned a cu- 
rious fact, by which the height of land between two large riv- 
ers is ascertained. 

^ Prom a bam in tKis town the water, which drops from the eastern side of 
the roof, runs to the Merrimack, and that, which falls from the western side, 
runs to the Connecticut. 

It has long been the opinion of many, that the Ameri- 
cans had been in a state of much higher civilization, than they 
were found by Columbus and succeeding travellers. Many 
modern discoveries favor this opinion. Of this kind we find 
a discovery mentioned in the article. 

Wall Subterraneousy from which we extract the following. 

X About the year 1795 a remarkable wall was discovered in the neighbor* 
hood of Salisbury, in North Carolina. Its direction is nearly N. W. and S.E. 
Its top is at unequal distances below the surface of the earth ; though it gen* 
erally rises, as the surface rises, and sinks, as it sinks. A pit has been dug 
befflde the wall, to the depth of %^ feet, but no appearance of its termination 
diownwards. The thickness is uniformly the same, viz. % feet Its length 
has not been atcertatsed ; but, from the place, where the pit has been 8unk| 
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^ Wail Is known to'ezteBdmcxre than xoo feet down the Mil% add parallels 
inth a branch, which runs near., Above the pit it extends. 150 feet in a di- 
rect line. It then forms a segment of a large circle for about 15 feet, and 
then proceeds in a right line, parallel with, but 6' or 7 feet out of its first di- 
itetiDn. The fac«, on each aide of the wall, is smooth and eren ; aU the 
atonet of an irregular mxe nd shapCt The largest are near the size of » 
C^OIginon brick, the smallest not larger than the end of a man*s thumb. The. 
large stones are all laid lengthwise across the wail ; the small, of which 
tbere is a great number, are used tO fill up the interfiices between them. 
T%e ttfxture of the stone is of a pecufiar kind, and different from any in the 
neighborhood, except one qnarrf, which is at the distance ftom the Wall of 
abeiit one half of a mile. The (dement is of a whitish color, and appears to 
contain much lime ; but, when analized, yields iron without any lime." 

Natchezy in the appendix, contains an interesting account 
of the aborigines in that place. The story, they tell o£ 
themselves, is highly figurative, and may Ipad to some pro-^ 
bable and important conjectures concerning their origin, their 
former situation, and American antiquity.. 

In connection with the American Gazetteer we think pro* 
per to notice *' A new Gazetteer of the Eastern continent, 
containing, in alphabetical order, a description of all the coun- 
tries, kingdoms, states, cities, towns, principal rivers, lakes, 
ka:rbor3, mountains, &c. &c. in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
their adjacent Islands. " This volume, which is illustrated 
with eighteen maps, is the joint work of Jedidiah Morse D. D. 
&c. and the Reverend Elijah Parish, a. m., was published ia 
xdo2, and designed to be the second volume of an Universal 
Gazetteer, of which the American is the first. 

We are sensible, that the Eastern Gazetteer may already 
have been ably reviewed in this country \ but, considering it 
a&^art of a general work, and wishing to examine some par«» 
ticttlar traits, we here subjoin the remarks, we have made. 

In £he preface to the second volume our authors thus 
write. " It has not been an object with the compilers to in- 
culcate opinions^ neither was it consistent with the nature o£ 
this work ; but they have been particular in their attention 
to places, mentioned in scripture, to those especially, which 
have been the subject of proghecies. Their exact fulfil^ 
axent, and the conseqtiexft autfaeatisty of reveiaticm have beca 
repeatedly noticed.** ^ 
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» . 

The department of the geographer may in some TeipScti 

become injSnitelj important. By comparing the sure worcT 
oF prophecy, contained in our sacred records, with the past 
and present situation of those places^ which have been the 
subject of prophetic declaration, the disbelief of the infidet 
thay be removed, and the fears of wavering christians dis- 
persed. V^e are happy to find, that our authors have repeat- 
edly touched upon this comparison so far at least, as to in- 
troduce the reader td this iniportant use of Asiatic geographi- 
cal research. To notice a few articles of the abbve d^scrip-^' 
tion will b^ our mam object. 

Ara6ia. Our authors' account of. the Arabian manners 
&c. deserves attrition' and comparison -Mxii andent pre-'' 
Wliction. 

^ The Arabs are tlie desceiidents d Ishmael, of whom it was foKtold 
thousands of yean since, that their hands should he against every man, and' 
•very man^s against them. Thiris now uniformly true. . Though they have 
had so many ages to improve their morals, and soften their Itrqcioas manner^ 
ttiey are the same now, as the most ancient writers describe them. Though 
they are scattered over a great part of Africa and a conaderable poitxon of 
Asia, mixing whh various other nations of different tetaipers, customs^ and re* 
Ilgion% they are eYery where' the sam6. The' Arab in eVery clime is the 
dune pirate on the ^ and robber on the land. Frdm the sands of MoroCO. 
to the shores of Madagascar, from the banks of the Indus to the plains of 
i^ambia, the Arabs have but one' cluracter.- According to prophecy diey' 
Hill <* dwell in the presence of thieir brethi-eh." Branches of the ^une lamiiy 
i^ow settle' together. They combine thfeir force; anil Arom their fraternal 
union are invincible. Though they have ever been at war with all the 
world, they have never been subdued. Neither Alexander, Caesar, nor fiaon- 
aparte iiave been able to subdue them. Hospitable they are to one another, 
a[nd sohietim'es ta sthm^era. An Arab prince will frequently dine in th^ 
street, and invite all, tlj^ pass, to pal^ake with him. It is a general custom' 
with those^ who live in plehty, not to preserve ^e fragments of one day or 
meal for another, but to give them to the poor. Weary and faint on a jonr- 
ney» the wild Arab does not sit down to eat his scanty morsel in the shade, 
until tilt has ascended the highest ground near hini', and with a loud^ 
voice three thnes invited his brethren, all the sons of the faithful, t« come and^ 
partake with him:" 

Babylon^ By comparing the present state of Babylon, de- 
scribed in this article, ^th pn^eti^ denunciation^ the christ- 
ian reader will obtain imjiprtant and gratifying (esdmonials 
of the truth of his religion. ^ 
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Tyre* Its present situation is thus described. 

** The place is now buried in its own ruins. There is nodiing here now 
io giTe the ieast idea of that glory and magnificence, which aaciei\e writera 
ideacribe. There is indeed on the n^j-th side m# old Toxkish. castle, bc^de 
which nothing is to be seen, but £U]oi, broken pillars, and trembling archest. 
^ot a single ^ahitfttion ^ thc^e for ^luuan beings on this once celebrated 
9pot. It is ti^aily abandoned, except by a few fishermen, who sometimes 
yisit it to fi^h in the surrounding waters, and on its rocks dry their nets, ^Ir 
^ing themselyes under the ruins of its ancient grandeur,*' 

Our authors compare the preceding description with th« 
following prophetic denunciation. *^ I will cause the noise 
*^ of thy songs to eea^e, I will make thee like the top of a 
^ rock. Thou shcdt he a pface to spread nets upon. Thou 
** shalt be built no more." 

Jerusalem^ Nineveh, Palestiney Shaij and Sofala, contain 
interesting narratives of important facts, but are too long t^ 
'transcribe. 

As our knowledge of Oriental modes and customs increas- 
es, many words and phrases, i^sed in scripture, and hitherto 
obscure^ become ^leair and expressive. Our authors have in 
different articles inserted custon^s of this kind, which tend 
to illustrate scripture allusions. We extract the following. 

f* KahyUf^ a people of Barbary, who, from their language and other cir- 
cumstances, seem to be the only tribe of that region, who bear anjjp near re* 
Ittion to the ancient Africans. Their principal mapuiafture is pf Hykes, at 
they call ^^plen blankets, and webs of goats hair for tl^eir tents. Hxe Hyke 
la! 6 yards long and about % broad ; a dress by day, a bed and covering by 
night for the Kahyle. It is a loose troublesome garment, continually re<juir-^ 
xng to be folded anew about the body. Hiis shows the use of a ^rttte in any 
aif^Te employment} and the force of many scriptures, alluding to such cu»v> 
toms, which require men to gird themselves. Their BurnoMe or clodk. seem^ 
apsweraU^ to jthe Roman J^^/m^, being probably the same with our l^viour's, 
which *was tooven witJkout team ; and ^e same, as the clothes of the Israelites, 
in which they folded their kneading ircmghs, Tliis is done by the Kabyles at^ 
the present day. Sometimes they wear feocha or tunicks under their Hyket.- 
Romd those also they wear girdles. Wh^n they labor, they throw off th^ 
Bomooses and I^kfs, wearing pnjy their frpcks. Pressed in this garment, 
Christ took a towel and |^ded hipiself, after he had laid aside his Pallium 
and Hyke. In this tunlck was Peter drest ; this he girt unto him, as he cast 
himself into the sea. The Bumoose and Hyfce being the proper dress of the 
eastern nations, they were sud to be naked, (hough they setained their tu? 
nick «r fr«ck. Their girdles were doubled, the edges seiire4 tpgethef , a&<| 
ttji^ for a purse ; hence ^«i« is rendered purse.** 
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Our authors have also furnished us with a variety of the 
most important commercial and historical facts, not only in- 
structive, but highly useful. We shall give one extract only, 

Antwerp, « The commerce of diis city, rather more than two eeoturie^ 
ago, was roperior to that of zaj other stete in Europe, 2,500 merchant ^»^ 
•els arriving in it? port in one year ; and it is recorded in the annals of the. 
place, that the value of the merchandise imported in the year 1550 amount- 
ed to 133,000,000 of gold. But since Aat time, when the United Provincet 
threw off the yoke of the Spanish government, having got possession of the 
^trance of the Scheldt, they built forts on the sides, and sunk olutructiont 
m the chaiviels to prevent a free navigation % in consequence of which the 
commerce of Antwerp has been reined, and grass grows before the ware^ 
houses of tl«>se, who had been the greatest merchants in the world;** 

After tracing the various steps, by which the conjmerce 
of this city has declined, our authors thus conclude. " The. 
late Emperor Joseph made a pretence of again opening 
the navigation of the Scheldt, but, for want of resolution,^ 
conduct, or power, the scheme proved abortive. The navi- 
gation was declared free in the month of August i794» 
Antwerp was taken by the French in Nov. 179^, and the 
f citadel surrendered prisoners of war the 29th of that month 5 
the French evacuated it. in March following. In July 1 794! 
it surrendered to the republican troops again.*^ 
J Much new and valuable information from late di$coverie& 
in Africa will be found in this work. . The articles Dabonuyl 
Foptlahsy Gold Coarty Mongeants^^ Monselmines with many oth-r 
crs may be selected and examined. 

Jagray ^uoga^ in the bod,y of the work j Abetconwayy Ba-r. 
miyatiy and Eden, in the appendix, contain nnany curious filets, 
to which reference must be had. 

Some parts of geography must from their' nature be in a 
degree liable i;o inaccuracy. Distances between places, situa-* 
tions and divisions of new' countries suffer changes and varia- 
tions almost every year. We however believe, that oulr au« 
thors huve effected whatever was practicable to enhance the 
value of their work. Upon the whole we are incline^ to 
believe, that the two voliunes, considered as an Universal 
Gazetteer, are equal, if not superior to any extant, in variety* 
and importance of matter, faithfulness and accuracy of execur^ 
tion. With the Aqjprican Gazetteer none can presume tpvie^' 
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fr^m an unpublished manuterift* 
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H J there is something in the soul of man— 
The Architect Divine has formed hira so, 
That deeds of virtue strike a kindred string. 
And vibrate harmony celestial. Yes, 
Whatever is human fires thp human souL 
Whatever man h^s done m^n still may do, 
1£ similarly placed. Hence Hope exults. 
And speaks triumphantly, ^ Fame too is thine 1" 

But what is Fame ? A treasure, when 'tis gaincfl 
3y virtue, else not worth a sigh. The villian, 
Who dares aspire to fanie "by valiant vice, 
Js gibbited a§ his reward, and left 
For all mankind to gaze.at and ddiest. . 
Tell me,, ye butchers of your race, and li:naye$. 
Who cloaked your shame in honesty for gold ; • 
And ye, who dragged jpur betters from their seat| 
That ye might pipunt, ;and $:4allpd it patriotism j; - 
^Disinterestted patriots^ pai^t fdl doubt 1} . v 

And ye, argh hypocrites, who flattered mobs 
To gain their delegated power, ah tell 
. What is the worth of glory ^uch as yours ? 
CouM ye return to earth sofpe few short days . , 

After your welcome exit, and be told . • . 

Your estimation here,* ye then would wish 
Ye ne*er had lived, or liv^d like honest men. 
Oh wipe me oiFfrom Glory's ample roll 
The names of men like these, and give me room 
Where C^sar, Alexai^oer, and the Gaul,| 
Aiming to j)e the third grjest butcher, stand, 
To write thee, Wilberforcb, and, Jenmer, thde. 
And join your names wkh Howard's ; there to shbe 
Far nobler monuments of human worth. 
Fpr be, wbp gaii^p a kingdom, feed§ the wi§l^ ^ , 
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Of personal ambitton* and his cares 

pentre and terminate in sdf alone ; 

None Will rexuember him, but the7» who &;ired« 

While he, who only lives, when every nerve ^ 

If /strained for human weal, outlives himself. 

And him the Muse in highest notes records 

With lasting praisc» unsought, hence doubly due. 

The rest, I pass ye by, ignoble herd ! 
Scorning the pains to count ye. He, who cheats. 
And lies, and flatters, to obtain brief power, 
(And many such there are) deserves his doom-7 
Quick passage to Oblivion's dreary realn^s. 
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THE Baron JHLumbolpt has lately visited the city of Wash* 
fngton, whjcre he was received with great respect. He is about 
^hnty two years of age. At a yprj early petiod of life he com* 
fnenced his travels ; and for nineteen years past has been princi- 
pally engaged in contemplating the phystcsil and moral state of 
the difierent countries, he has ei^ilored* Haying made hiipself 
well acquainted with the European world, he lembsu-k^, about 
six years since, for Americ9« The first place 1^^ landed at on the 
(continent was Cumana ; thence he passed alonjg^ the coast of Pa- 
ria, and throi^^h several Indian tribes until lie reached Chamays. 
I^assing through the province of New Andalusia, he stopped at 
Barcelona, the Caraccas, and Portocabello. He then entend the 
f^fesert of Apure, where the mercury of Farenheit is often 120 de« 
grees in the sh^de* H^ proceeded by water on the Apure, the 
pronocb, (w^ose coi^rse, as indicated on the maps, was found to 
))e extrentely erroneous) the Atabapo, and the Temi ; and then 
by land to Pemichin, Black river, Casstquare, to the mouth o^ the 
Oronoco at St. Thoma&i On this river there is an immense fall 
t£ three hundred feet in a distance of three miles. 

Passing through the Caribbean tribes of Indians, he reached 
Barcelona, and thence directed his course through Cumania to 
the Havannah. From thence he embarked, and passed to Batob« 
ffoo and Carthagena ^ he then proceeded down the river Madel* 
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%ial to Htuida ; and then iby laiid through the ibn;!^ of Peru; 
^here the tree, from which we derive th,e Peruvian hsitky towers 
aiK>ve the oak, with which it is mixed. But little use is made by 
the natives of this valuscble drug, which thej tak^ with great re« 
li^ctaace. Havin? reached Santa Fee, he entered on the passage 
of the Andes of Qdndin, never be^oro jexpk>red. , Here, at .^.n 
elevation of 9,200 feet above the level jof the sea, was found the 
wax palm tree, near the region of snow. Passing through Buga»' 
Popayou, and Pesto, he arrived at Qmto. From tliis point he 
Explored, with great paderice arid minuteness',' the moit interesting 
volcanoes.' Among these he gaified die suminit of Fmchincha; 
aft^f repeated inettectual efforts; Hfs predecessor Cond^unind 
Uttempted in vain to gain this eniinen<i'e. When the Baron ob- 
tained a full view of the erater, he found all below him in aWa- 
tion, insomuch that in hidf anf hour there Were between sSted 
and twenty ^aifthqu^es:* 

After exploring the country stouYid Quito fo^ sKbut a year, h^ 
proceeded to Maynas and Lima. At Lima he embarked on the 
Pacific for the Bay of Guayaquil ; whence he proceeded on thef 
ocean tc^ Acfapiilca, in the prbvince of Mexito; Having explored 
the vsirious departments of this province, and paid 2 particular 
atcentioii to it^ mountains and mines, he embarked on the Gulf 
of Mexico for die Havannahi after faarring travelled a <Kstance> 
computed at about 9,000 kftgues; 

Through the whole route, Barrni Humbddt was asn fted by M: 
Bonpland, a distmgui^ed Botanist of France^ who paid parties^ 
htr atctendoir ta the collecdon c^ plants. His collection, in per- 
fect preierration, exceeds 4x>,ooc specimens, of which, it is suppo^' 
sedt drere are sdK>ut 6,500 different species, a large portion of 
which were previously unknown. 

The Baron proposes in a few \lreefes to ratorn to Europe^ at* 
tended by M. Bonpland, and M. Montusa, a respectable nadve of 
Quito. The result of his researches arid learning will probably 
appear at Paris, in the course of a year or two. From his extent 
mire knowledge and enlarged views, we have no doubt but his 
work viU fuSy reward the curiosity, its expeetatton hais alreadf 
Mtcfted.' 






Mr. Caritit of New York has bsued proposal for publishing 
the 'trvocU of General C0LIOT9 through Upper and Lo^vjer Lovk^ 
tana* Havmg procured the original manuscript in France, he 
has engaged the celebrated Mtss Helen Maeia WttuAm ta 
make a translatiori into English. He has also employed artists 
to execute the Maps and Engwvings, ha the most elegant manner# 
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The whole has been purchased at grestt expense^ and is to be 
printed in two quarto volumes, with an Atlas of Maps, &c; 
Since his proposals for publishing have been issued, the Newspa- 
pers have communicated articles froni New Orleans, declaring 
the whole to be a fabrication, and that General Goflot never vis-^ 
it€d the inteiior of the country; 
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The Rev. Mr. Holmes of Cambridge has it in cantemplation to publish a 
Work, to be entitled AmeslicAn Annals. It will commence with the discovery, 
bf America, by Christopher Columbus, in 1492, aad extend td the present time ^ 
and is designed to give a concise history of the most important events, that hav?o 
taken place within that period^ on the continent of North aiiLd South Ameriin^ 
and in the West India Islands ; and of such events, in foreign ^arts, as had spe^ 
tial relation to this country, or ultimately affeclied its interests.. Beginaing 
with the causes, means, and circumstances, of the first discovery of America, 
it will proceed to notice its subseqne|it settlement by various nations of Europe } 
the principal charters, granted by European princes to individuals, or to cotA» 
panies ; the principal emigrations from the Eastern Continent to the Western, p 
the causes of those emigrations ; the mimbers of the emigrants ; the places* ta 
which they removed ; the towns, which they built ; the colonies, which tbcy 
planted ; the eharches, which they foundied ; and th^ priqcipal persons, concerned^ 
in the several enterprises for the settlement of America, whether navigfktorif 
adventurers, sutesmen, diifihe8,or warriors^ with biographical dcetches; the most 
material facts in the progress of the American tettleme&ts $ the populattoo 4i 
the natives, and of the colonists, at different periods ; the formation of new: 
colonies or states ; the foikidation of colleges and other seminaries of learning ;: 
the establishment of societies for promoting useful knowledge ; the prdgrest 
of arts and sciences ; the progress of .commerce ; new inventions, or useful 
improvements ; military aod naval strength ; crrii warsi or insurrections ; 
wars with the Indians ; memorable battles ; the prinapol events of the kttf 
revolutionary war ; changes in the civil and ecclesiastical state ; deaths and 
ages of eminent men ; and providential occurrence*. 

It is the design of the author, to relate events in the order of time, on the- 
i>l9n of chronology, and yet to dilate on articles of peculiar importance, after 
the manner ;of history. The authorities will be given with precision ;. aod tha 
work will probably consist of two octavo volumes. 

i 

There has lately been published at the University l»ress, in Cambridge, the 
« Collectanea Grieca Minora" of Professor Dalzsl, In respect to pa- 
per, type, and neatness of execution, we think this superior to any Greek booky 
printed in our coimtry. 

The publication is intended to accommodate Academies and Schools with a 
book, an acquaintance with which is now itiade requisite lor admission inta 
Harvard Univbrsitf. 
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PRIMITIVE HISTORY. 

CHAI». L 

Of the Geography of the Old Worlds 



T, 



H E brevity oi the Mosaic history makes the read-* 
tirs ^f it wishji that the facts had been detailed at greater 
length. But it is to be considered, that the historian wrote 
for the immediate benefit of his own people, and while the 
n^aterials were still numerous. He, under the diidne 
direction, gave only such an abstract, as would enable, 
his readers to understand the larger accounts then extant. 
Those accounts are now in a great measure lost. But the 
industry of European literati settled in India, by acquiring, 
a knowledge of ^q books esteemed sacred in that country^ 
has rescued from total oblivion a number of facts, which 
may be of service to us in acquainting ourselves with the 
state of the antediluvian world. It is true, that they have 
no regular treatises of history, chronology or geography ; 
but as all these branches are occasionally referred to in their 
religious books, where directions are given for the due ob- 
servance of festivals and pilgrimages, European skill is suf- ' 
ficient to arrange the materials into systematic order. In 
chronology the book of Genesis furnishes the general canon^ 
to which the genealogical references in the Hindop books 
must be conformed. 

In the ensuing work it; is hoped, that nothmg will be 
found contrary to the principles of religion, moral or natu^* 
ral philosophy, or the policy of civilized nations. The de- 
sign of the writer is, to use ^1 those principles in such a man- 
ner, as best to connect the historical facts, that have been 
preserved from former times. By this course we sbaU se^. 

O 
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the events ii\ thqir ordber,. and if the. conoectjon is npt jirov* 
,ed hf historic evWencejr it i» sustained by thcorelifi twA, and' 
the narrative form is preserved; 

Moses informs US| that "vhen €bd had made the first 
human pair, he placed them in the garden of Eden. The 
tract of CQinUjy be d^scrSbts ky faut great litera. In twa 
of them, the Euphrates and Hiddekel, the learned are a- 
greed. They mean the Enphmtes and Tigris. The other 
two, Pison an4 GihQn,. are in dispute* . "V^Tiile some have 
looked among the branches of the two first rivers to find 
the other two, different writers have passed the mountains 
at the head of the Euphrates, and applied the name Pison 
to Phasis, a river of Colchis. In my estimation thef nsght 
as well have adopted the Don or the "Volga ; for Moses 
tells us, that though these rivers joined in some part of 
their course, they came from four distinct heads. *lt is ne- 
cessary, in order to^ find suitable companions lor the two 
first named rivers, to suppose some change to have been 
Thought in the face of the country by the flood or other 
convulsions of nature. Yet the change was such, that thef 
livers were known in the time cf Moses. After these re-t 
ifiarks we shall hazard an opinion, that the Kson and Gi- 
hon are the Indus and the Ganges. We shall admit with 
Mr. "Wilford, the great Asiatic antiquary, that these two 
rivers formerly joined, and a part at least of the water oi 
the Ganges was discharged into the Arabian gulf by the 
present channel of the Indus. When we come to consider 
the effects of the floods we shall probably find reason tQ 
think that the sea has here extended over a part of th^ 
shore, and that those bays distinguished on the maps as the 
gulf of Persia and Ouzurat were formeriy joined together. 
Gihon contains the radicals of Ganga or Ganges, ancl i5 
sUU applied to it near DeQii.* If Phasis l)e supposed to be. 
the same name with Phison, but differing only in its termi- 
nation, we ought by the same mode of reasoning to recol- 
lect, that the same name at the tinje of Alexander, with a 
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fareSx correspoiKjing to our article tie, i^ applied to the 
principal source of the Indus^ and in G]?eek letters is wxitr* 
fen Hypiasis. The garden of Eden wa« then the whole 
Jract of country bounded westerly by the Euphrates, and 
easterly by the present channel of the Indus. The wes- 
fcm part of this country constitutes the Persian Empire^ and 
^retains by mean§ of its rivers a ^eat portion of its original 
fertility. The eaatem part is a desart, and is called Mek" 
fOMf In the time of Alexander it was called by the Greeks 
Gedrosia^ a name pretty evidently compounded of two Chal- 
dee words sigmfying fenced by fire^ a circumstance rineny 
tioned by Moses after the expulsion of Adam, f 

fthiopi^ or Cush| mentioned in the second chapter of 
Cenesi«» is not the country at present called Ethiopia \ but 
is a part of Asig, extending from the confines of Egypt to 
|he ladus^ The Brahmins ^all it dusha f roper ^ to distinguish 
It from Cusha withoift, or the Airican Ethiopia. 

The land of Nod in the eas^ of Eden is mentioned, as the 
place of Cain's retread It is understood, that Nod only 
implies its remote situation in the east part of Eden. The 
yrhole country called Eden was the south half of Asia. The 
Garden of Eden wa$ one of the middle countt-ies, and the 
Jand of Nod in the extreme east^ or where we place China. ^ 
"Jn the prophecy of Isaiah^ it is called the land of Sinim. 

This is all the antediluvian Geography mentioned by Mor 
$e%. In Ae Hindoo books some further articles are found. 
The hither peninsula of India appears to be designated by 
the name of mount Mandra, from the Mandara hills, near 
the source of the Ganges. The Soors and Asoors, since 
called Syrians and Assyrians, are also mentioned in their acr 
count of the flood. Mount Meru, Sumeru, or Sommeir, as it 
is variously written, appears to signify the north lialf of Eu- 
rope and Asi^, "what is called in the old testament the land 
of Magog. But when mentioned as the residence of the 
Patriarchs^, is Mercah near Cabul. J 

 WW yxu f 0«n. ill. «4. 

$ ^jia^ Rqi. *8co. iroL xiL p. 246. 



The south half of Europe was inhabited by die Datioos^ 
which appears to have been their collective name. Tracesi- 
cf the name are found in the Dansd of Greece, the Daunii 
of Italy, the Danes in Denmark, the river Danube (Danoa 
ab) &c. Kittim was the name of the same people among 
the Hebrews. The whole of Europe seems to have beeii 
denominated Suvemeyoj or the Sacred Islands of tlie west^ 
called in the time of Moses the Isles of the Gentiles. An-f 
tiquaries have applied Juverna (Suvemeya) to Ireland ; but 
though they were included in the term, some difficulties are 
avoided by our application, that we know no other way to 
escape. 

The south shore of the Mediterranean was settled by a 
people, who came from the "West, that is from the StreightSj^ 

and are called Tamasovantas, or children of Tamas or Ta-> 

' ' ' » '  

masa. They were included in the general name Danoo, 
but it does not appear to include their country, 2^ the Car- 
thaginians were afterward a colony of Phoenicians, yet Cam 
thage is never meant, when Phoenicia is spoken of. 

CHAP. U. 

Events from the Creation to the Flood. 

It might naturally be expected, that at the commencement 
pf a new system, many things would take place in a manner, 
and some of a kind different from those, which would be 
experienced in later times, when the system should be well 
establi$hed. Accordingly we find by the Mosaic history, 
th^t the visile communication between the Deity and his 
creature man was much more frequent and familiar> than 
it has been in later times. The first couple can hardly be 
considered otherwise, than as overgrown children. Their 
strength and perceptive faculties were good, but they 
were deficient in actual knowledge to direct them. It wai 
however necessary, that in many things conducivci to their 
immediate comfort they should be taught. In the article 
pf diet especially, a single mistake might destroy th^ whole 
fpeciesv The history therefore, informs^ uSj that they \iperq 
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fiot left to accident for their preservation, but that the ne^ 
(Kessary knowledge was communicated by God himself. 
In some short time however, they lost the privilege of liv- 
ing in a place, where every thing necessary to their com^ 
fort was produced spontaneously, and they were sent across 
the most easterly river of the garden of Eden, to procure a 
•assistance by labor in the hither India. Moses says, that 
they were prevented from returning by cherubims with 
flaming swords. Whether this is intended as a description 
of some of those meteors, which at times adorn our .atmos- 
phere, and are regarded with fear by the ignorant, or whe- 
ther a guard w^s actually placed at the ferry, is impossible 
for us to decide. But I rather incline to the former of 
these opinions, as Adam having never seen any thing of the 
kind before, and observing from his new stand the Aurora^ 
Borealis flaming extensively over all his former habitation, 
would naturally conclude, that all the improvements and 
natural elegancies of the place were destroyed by fire. The 
extensive appearance would also suggest the significant 
name, that the country afterward bore.^ 

After their removal to India, our first parents had seve-» 
ral children, the Mahometans say nineteen \ but Moses men- 
tions three sons, and says in general terms, that they had 
sons and daughters. The two eldest sons, Cain and Abel, 
remained with their parents till they had each a numerous 
family. Their tempers indeed were widely different. 
Cain had that haughty, ferocious temper, that required re- 
spect without deserving it. When both of them had, in 
the hundred and twenty ninth year of the creation, offered 
their sacrifices, and Cain apprehended his to be^less favora- 
bly received than Abel's, he rose upon his brother and kil- 
led him. The soil for the first time became polluted with 
human blood. 1 

For dus murder Cain was by the Oracle doomed to ban- 
ishment He retired with his family to the eastern shores 

pf Eden. In th^ new settlement his wife brought him 

» 
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wother son^ whom he named EncKb^ ^ind when his settU 
ment acquired the regular appearance of a town^ it becain 
his capital, and, to distinguish it from SH^Ol^KUag Tillages 
)ie gave it the name of his son. 

About the time of the birth of Enoch) Adatn's soa Set 
was bom. The succession of his posterity to the time c 
the flood is given us in the fifth, as that of Cain for six ge 
Iterations is in the fourth chapter of Genesis* 

Both families continued to send out colonies for som 
^enturie& Moses says, that in the time of die birth c 
^0% son of Sethi men tegan tc^ caUdm tic name of tie Loriu 
The diificulty of this passage arises not only fxx>m the im 
probability of their living so long without any public w(» 
^tp, but from the fact that Cain and Abel offered sacrifice 
;dx}ve a century before the birth of Enos. Others rende 
fbe text, that men began to call themselves by the name o: 
the Lord, or to assume some diyine titlei M.mu was tfa< 
highest title th^i |i;aown, and the person ^visg it was tlv 
liext in dignity to God, and was his inwgs or representatiTe. 
pain haying set up m nevr l^ingdom might very possibly zsk 
^uaie the* sovere^n title, and thus set sm example to others 
in after times to arrogate die same nuik» Before die floo^ 
the title sons of God seems to have been a common style fbi 
|heir jprinceS| 4eriyed from the distincticm of Adam, wha 
not having any visiUe parents, was familiarly Stttled the sea 
^ God. ^ If is posterity, when they assumed h^ rank^ couf 
sidered this title as siutably expressive df die}r digmty. 

The Hindoos tell us, that Setfa^ who k called in theup 
)>ooks Uttamapadas, had two sons, one called Uttamft by 
his first, and die other called Dhriiira by hii^ second wifct 
Dhrava Mr. Wilfofd supposes to be die sa^ne widi Enos* 
He was a man of great piety, as his brodier was of grea|: 
dissipation. Seth discovering a great partiality for hss eld^ 
jest spa, the younger wididFe^ to die banlcs of the Jumna, 
fiear its confluence with die Ganges, itnd there spent teatif 
^ears in regions retire!iie||k( do4 qpoteaijplation. ^ter % 

* See Luke in. 3^ 



ioag time he was recalled, and appointed successor to his 
father) even during the life time of the latter* 

At the end of $ix centuries froin the creation, we fincl 
Lamedi, a descendant froin Cain in the fifth degree^ intro* 
ducing ijMfgainy. He had two wrres, Adah and Zillah^ 
who brought him four children. When Lamech laid askid 
the cautious policy introduced hy Gain, ci keying within 
the walls of die towns, to avbid the feVenge of AheFs pos*^ 
terity, they remonstrated against and represented the dianger 
ef liring in an open country. He resolutely answered, that 
if Gain, who was a murderer, was to be avenged sever! 
fold, that himself, who was not a murderer, should b^ 
avenged seventy and seven foldi There^ was thi^efore n6 
danger in pursuing his plan. 

His four children r^dered thetnselve& ehiinent tof theit 
feespective improvements* labal became an herdsman, 
dvreUing in tents, and removing from place to place, as he 
could most easily find pastures for hU cattle, withtmt die la^ 
har of cuJdvadon* The same character still belongs t4 
the Tartar inhabitants of his country, iubal invented mu^ 
^cal instruments. Tubalcain discovered the tme c^'metalsi 
Their sist^ Naamak invented spinning and Weaving. Timi 
persons, by comparing thrir descent with that of Seth's 
ofispring, were probably bom toWatd die beginning of the 
seventh century4 

Soon after diis, the lahd of £den being pretty ^^Q 
peopled, three sons of Enoch, named Tamasa, Uttama, and 
Raivata, with the imperial tide of Menu, led off colonies^ 
and platited nervf kingdoms. They appear to have gon^ 
Westerly^ along the north »de of the great range of mounts 
tains, virhich divide Asia, and to have setded in the Islands 
ef the West, being the south part of Europe. Their col-^ 
lecdve na|ne Was the Danoos, and their adq)ted country 
was of course called Danoostan. We regret that we have 
no other means to 6x dieir residence, but a resembknee of 
flames, as this alone is the least satisfactory of all evidencei 
Such as it is, we give the reader our <^nfoii, and. leave die 
narradve to support it* « Tamasa the eldest, settled in Great 
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. BTitain^ and gave his name to the principal nver in tkl 
island. Raivata settled in the upper part >of Italy* His 
'country was called Rhcetia, and his city Reate. Uttama 
went to Greece, and built a town, to which he gate lus 
, own tiame, but his postdiluvian successors con||pted it to 
Athenx, These settletnents \irere most probably made in 
the course of the seventh century. Gain was probably dead 
before this time^ and his ton Enoch had acquired the rank 
and powfer of a Menu in hb country. Hence we find 
four Menus in that family^ while Adam had only two sue- 
cessord in the time of Seth; In Gain's family they were 
cotemporaryj arid in Seth's they were successive. 

The whole of the eighth, and the first half of the ninth 
centuries appear to be devoted to iniproving the particu* 
lar coulitries, cultivating the arts, and promoting knowledge. 
The arts discovered by Laiixech's children began now to 
produce 1 great effect oh the circuihstances of mankind* 
The instruments of agticulturci armed with iron^ diminish- 
ed the labor bf cultivating the soil, knd rendered tKeir la- 
bor more eiFectual. The immense excavations in India, 
and perhaps in Egypt, which served both for temples and 
palaces, were probably the work of this longlived race. It 
is certain, that they could not have been made without the 
use of metal, and therefore could not have been much old- 
er than this time. And the work appears to be too great 
for the postdilUvi^ns, or for the troubled state of society, 
and the diminished resources of government, between the 
middle of the ninth century and the flood. Perhaps the dis- 
covery of some astronomic diagram may hereafter shew the 
latest possible date. They also about this period erected 
liome of tho^e massy fabrics in Egypt, which bid defiance to 
time* The planisphere on the calling of tl^ body of the tem- 
ple of Tentyra is moSt probably a pifojedtion of the primitive 
sphere, before it was corrected by the first Hermes. The 
projection in the portico of the same temple shews the porti- 
co to be of a later date, when the constellations had beei^ 
improved, aad the equinoxes corrected. 
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ON JEWISH LITERATURE. 



Km tcripiiy nt selam In ttndioat hn^entem exciUrem ad 
ZiifWJM SjorcTdM additcendi** 



X HE Jewish and Rabbmical learning has suffered 
much in the opinion of the generality of modem schoU 
ars ; as if genius and industry were misapplied in en« 
deavouring to cahfrate a province, supposed so barren by 
those, who never explor^ it* 

Through all antiquity the East has been famous for 
the invention of arts and improvement in sciences ; and 
some of the duef remains of its ancient literature are pre- 
served in the Jewish authors* But the frequent captivi- 
ties of the Jews, and at last the utter destruction of their 
Temple and Constitution by the Roman Power, has so 
blotted out then* name, almost from being a People, as 
not to have left them the empty honor of an account oF 
most of their former history and writings \ for, the grear 
ter part, and some of the most valuable of their books 
are lost* There have however arisen some few Genius^ 
es among them, even in these days of their dispersion^ 
equal perhaps to any, which the most flourishing times 
of Athens or Rome produced. Maimonides, for ior 
stance, is a parallel to either Plato or Cicero, ^e 
Iras a maa oflhe greatest natural abilities, improved with 

P 
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•xtraordiiiary industry and study, and of consumiiaat 
knowledge in Jewish and Grecian literature. His Ji£0^ 
NEvoCHiMy which is an illustration of the Merchjet^I 
or mysticaj tjieolpgy.of the Jews, ^bcmwls Vith -injgei 
lous remarks, and bears the most honorable testimony t 
the soundness of his judgment, the extent of his erud 
tipn, and the purity of his religious faith. SocRATfis ^V2 
.«aid to have brought philosophy from heaven to earthy f ror 
the speculation of ther ceiestiah V)odies ajidj tbpir phenomc 
jia, to the conduct and regulation of human life ; it ma 
with greater propriety be said of Maimonides, that h 
bronght the interpretation and glosses of the Je\^isji la\ 
from types and allegories to plain truth and clear reason 
and diffused a fair and useful light through the dark re- 
cesses, in which the theology of his nation had been hid- 
den. 

Those, who" are wming to tal^' pairiS to discover th< 
earliest traces of the arts and sciences, ^rid 6) riof e tli^ 
gradual improvements of mankind in att fhe VaHous 
branches of knowledge, will find the writingsy in which 
these are mnfolded,.very inferesting.- Not that thfe Jew- 
ish books are expressly devoted to theise topics, for they 
are only* incidentally, mentioned in them ; but they con- 
tain many curious documents, and much i'riforniatiofi 
upon subjects relative to the history of the human mind, 
gnd t(ie institutes, laws, and j)rogr'ess'of cml life. Their 
principal ihferition however is to register the origin 
find advancement ; to ^describe the customs ^ manners ^ and re- 
tigious rites ; and to elucidate the INSPIRED BOOXS, of a 
^tionfrenoiun^d as being THE PARENT STOCK OF ALL 
OTHER Nations; and honored as fl^e , CHOSEN PEOP^Mr 

'oFGOt>.\ 

The inbst ancient books, of' which the Jews are porf- 
jessed, next to the writings of the Okl Testament, are the 
Targums. This name' is given to the Chaldee versioii 
and paraphrase of th^ Scriptures made for the use of tlic- 



;^ew8 after their return from the Babylonian ca'ptivity.* 
They were composed by different persons, and at differ^ 
mt times. Those c^Onkelos and of Jonathan bei^ 

UzziEL are of earliest date, and ' mQ$t entitled to our 

'  ... 

regard mA feverence. 

^fhi^ ^argums were constantly used in the Synagogue*, 
pnd were considered by the Jews, as faithful versions and 
.correct expositions of the original. This is declared bjr 
piany of the Jewish writers, and m^ be infjerred from 
several expressions and phrases in the New Testament. 
Thus, when Christ was called out to read the second 
lesson in the Synagogue at Nazareth,f of which he was 
a member, he seems to have used the Targum ; for the 
word$ then read by hinj out of Isaiaji Ixi. i. a$ recited 
bj Sa^nt Luke iv* (8. flo not exactly agree, either with 
the HAtew original, or Ayith the fi^ptijaginf tfansjation 
of that place, but must have been the Chaldee paraphrase 
upon the ongmal passage. When also he cried out 
iiponlhe«ross, £/i, £//, /ama Sabachthanif he quoted the 
Chaldee p^^slfi^ 9^ Psalm xxii. i. and not the origin* 
al ; for in ^e Hebrew text it is, Eli, ^//, lamah Azahta" 
0if and the word Sabachthani is no where to be found but 
in the Chaldee tongue. 

' As elucidations of the Old Testament, these writ* 
fngs &OU14 be carefully studied by every C^ERGrMAN. 
Indeed no on^ can be considered as ^' mighty in the 
^criptures,-' and competently qualified to decide upon the 
fneaning of the sacred writers, who has not read the Bi-*, 
ble in the original, and with the help of these most an* 
fient and venerable expositors. The light they throw. 
Iipon many passages in the New Testament is very 
great4 Some striking instances, in proof of this, are cit- 

* MoMur. Bmnxii, BibU Lm Lovh^ tiU. tatr, c IL comp. Nzheuiai| 
Hnu 8, 9. 

t LuKi IT, 16, 17. 

\ « Ciiinenim Novi l*€itamenti phruis tota sit Hebraica, etii yocei^ 
'prieos liiit, sue penitior et accuntior ejii« intelligcotia pendet a lii 
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cd by Doctor pRiDEAtnc, in the IV volume of his elal 
rate work) ii^titled ^* the Old and New Testament cc 
nected in the hi$torf of the Jews and neighbouring i 
tions,^' from the 777 to the 786 page^ 

It is with a mixture (^f surprise and mortificatiqn^ t] 
we find persons declaring pBskivelj^ that certain passa] 
of scripture niean thus and sp, who, so for from hayi 
consulted the ORIGIN AL^ are unable to read it s and i 
totally unacquainted with the most ancient Jenvisb nvriters 
illustratiofi of their ctvn sacred books / To this woful de 
f^iency of information are, in a great measure, to be t 
tributed those conjectural criticisms and forced constri: 
tions, which make the tenets of sectaries^ and have oc^ 
lioned so much opposi^pn and par^y sentiment amoi 
their foUowersi. 

llebratcaB, Syriacx, Ghaldaxcx, |Ubbiiiiq«9 eanunque propria^* phnsi 
^ogmtion& Multa enim sunt in K. T* ia quibi^ sacrl scriptores tzath i 
Indttnt ad ea qns suit in Veteri ; multa item in qul1>a« turn C!hrl«t] 
fnm ejus Apoetoli refenmt ad more«y placita, dogpiata, UfloiBy coDsnei 
4inem, aententiaa, proverbia, parabolas, gnomatfireterum sui tempa 
Judxorum, inter quos ▼Ixerunt et docuenmt ; undc fidlit in his lux m 
f ontemneada elici et educi popit ex illorum Scriptis, et antiquiorib 
monumentia, ad* hohun illuQtrationem aut coofonatioaem, et vero etia 
^|an^onm M^ue explicationem,** 
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H^ROSPECT OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 

J,ITERATyR?t 

X HE eighteenth century is an era Augustan in lite* 
tore and science. 

In the fields of Ilterati^re a host of authors has appear^ 
^d) contending for fame^ usefulness^ and bread. Works of 
fancy, jbble| and romance, in numbers and in piose, have 
levied upoii the public a tax incalculable | which however, 
%ntha generous and sometimes a guilty punctuality, has 
|>een paid at 6ight. Tlus flood of fiction from authors, 
that intemperate appetite in readers, wluch has swallowed 
the whale»4^^od and bad, are poor commendations of the 
taste of ihe a|;e. But we may remark, that it is with the 
sun of letters, as with the sun of nature ; which, rising' in 
liis glory to chear noble animals, and to light man to his ra^ 
tional labors, al}ures from their ^ells the more nuinerous 
Insect tribes to bask in his radiance. 

With truth it is ^aid, some of ^finest productions of 
taste and genius adorn the century. Formed by the chaste 
inodels of Greece and Rome, they vie with their archetype* 
in the elegant simplicity of dress, >fhile the sentiment has 
^ittained a spirit by the experience of ages, and the sweetness 
^d elevation of scripture allusion, with which the Greek 
^d Roman writings were not animated. If Virgil borrow<<v 
cd from the inspb-ed sublimities of the Jewish prophetic 
bard the finest touches in his best eclogue,"* let modeni litera- 
ture pay homage to the Christian scriptures. The first po- 
et of the last century owed his subject and best thoughts^ 
imd the first orator of the present and of any age owed 
fnuch of his energy to the sacred writings. 



\ 
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] 
To compare the literature of different times, and to \ 

fide the pdm with ju^e demands not less candor^ tl 
Reading and judgment^ '^jThere is a partiality to what is i 
cient> and a prejudice against what is modem. Under ti 
jCouYiction, if an opinion aiay be adTentured, it shall j 
ithis, that style in die aghteenth century is fnore higl^ 
polished, periods are more harmonious, and diction mot 
fcorrect, than in preceding time ; but tha^ pomposition , 
}ess learned, and less abundant in sentiment. The artist bi 
•tows his care more on the formation, than on the selecti<| 
.of hi^ materials. Often hspre appeared productions splea 
did and faultless in form> jejune in spirit. Several authoi^ 
however, some bqm ii^ the last century, but yrl^o have a| 
flourished in^ this^^ have combined the vigorous sentiment gnI 
that age with d^e musical and elegant periods of this ; anq 
will deservedly stand as classics, when our language, liki 
|he Greek and Roman^may live only in authors* 

If, an^ong die works of the last half of the century, thete bQ 
few ranked with those of the first, let not a ^a^ €jpii4o^ b^ 
adopted, that none bear die stamp of eqi^l merit* Age i^ 
9S necessary to the reputation of ^p author, as to the flavour 
of wine. The copy of Milton's immortal poem sold for 
fifteen pounds, and s|ept with litde disturbance, it; is said^ 
for fifty years on the bookseller^s shelf. So stars, which 
now hide their heads in the literary firmament, seen ^oyglli 
the distance of a century, may attract th<? admiring gaze o^ 
the world. 

In the sciences progress has been gradual in almost ev^^ 
cry department, consisting in iinprovements, with some im* 
portant exceptions,* on tne ground of the theories of th^ 
Jast century. The eighteenth however can bpa§t the last 
days of the immortal Sir Isaac Nevt^on, the father of as^ 
Ironoi^y ; who^ disdaining the erroneous p^th of his cotem^ 
.poraries following the fanciful Des Cartes, *^ with unparal- 
leled penetration, pursued nature up to her most secret a^ 
Jbodes, and was intent to demonstrate her rej»i4ence tp o,^^ 

^ Ji^ctridty, Chemistry, Oalvanifm, &C. » 
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irs tzihetf Omt anxious to point out the way) hj wluch he 
arrived at it himse]^;"^ Well might grateful and admlHog 
^enrvivers in$ci;ibe on his monument^ 

•* Naturae, axiti^ttitatiSi Sacrse Scripturrfi 

Sedulus, sagazy fidu^ interpres ; 
Dei Opt. Max. mayestatem pfailosophiil assen^- 

EvarigeUi sinpUcilatein moribus expresdt." 

The science of metaphysics, while it has, been derided 
%f the many, has been editivated to high perfection hf 
tOToJ^* Thd venerable Clarke, \tho,- by daSsic elegance of 
dictioii, and logical accuracy arid promptitude in the extetti^ 
;^oraiieous exerciser of the Oxford Lyceum, ontie bore thd 
^aim amid ^houts tif learned applause,* has enlisted this no^ 
1>le science in the defence of religion, and has so demcn-^ 
ttrated its immutable principles, that he is weak or wicked^ 
i«^o denies them. 

' This sicieiice justly sustains redicule then onlyj when appli- 

'^A taiinticf Grordian knots, insohrablt by humaii tinderstand-> 

?ng: We IiiduTge a smile at the sceiie, beholding ihattei' 

and form vanishing from the universe before the magid 

■wand of Dean Berkeley, and a host of phantoms conjured up 

and rushing forward to repeople die desart. But this nov- 

ifel exhibidon is not pemutted long to feast our love of mafw 

irelldus; Priesdey serzes die caduceus in turn, thasei 

Spirit in all its modSfications from nature, and gives to mat-* 

ter exclusive empire arid existence. Each with assumed 

^cwer mimical of Omnipotence says, 1^ there be spirit a* 

"tone, and there is spirit $ and let there be matter alone, and 

there is matter. Between the metaphysical necromancer^ 

lure seem' threatened indeed to lose both out matter and our 

Jpirii. 

TTiis new ^orU has been a young garden of science.. 
Yes, even m America, where European pride and prejudice 
fcave supposed and written^ that die producdons of nature 
were of degenerate, growth y that animals were iitferior ia 
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nze^ and men in intellect ; even in America liare arisef 
great mindsy ^idiich dispute the palm widi the elder world 
It were almost invidious to single names from the group oi 
Kving and deceased worthies. It may be mentioned, tha 
our Franklin pushed invesdgadon with an original boldnesi 
into the subtile nature of the electric fluid* Glorbus wen 
it for his memorj, if the political part of the epigrammatic 
encomium were as fairly merited, as the philosophic. 
** Die Jovi tdum enpuit» sceptrumque tyrannis.^' 

Politics is a Science, to the knowledge and application oJ 
which are requisite talents of primary excellence. In tfaii 
article of the circle of sciences, so interesting in the preseni 
day, neither Europe nor the other quarters of die globe, net 
ther the present nor preceding ages canf umish models of excel 
lence superior to the illustrious Presidents of theUnitedStates 
The cotemporaneous and posthumous honors conferred oi 
Washington, assign to him the first station among grea 
and good men ; while the invaluable volumes on the sci 
ence of politics, already given to the worlU, -together witi 
the novel- glory of presiding in the administration of govern- 
ment and in lie Academy of Arts and ScimceSy assign thi 
second station to his worthy successor. 

Under the bead of literature and science shall we for 
get our ALiilA Mater ? Through: the century her chaii 
gnd professorships have generally been filled widi learning 
and piety. She, has sent abroad from her nursery more thai 
three thousand sons ; and to many first statesmen and di 
vines, orators and philosophers of tbe age she points and ex 
claims with maternal pride, ^* Ecce imos film r Havinj 
poured her annual blessings^ into the worid^ generous indi 
viduals have requited her kindness into her own bosom 
Many liberal souls have dexised liberal things ,• but with wha 
winning grace comes an endowment from ^filial hand: 
Benevolent spirit of Shapleigh !* be thy dear name enroUec 

* Mr. Samud SbapUtgb was Librarian for tereral jean^ and died in tbal 
office^ He bequeathed to the Universitf three thousand dollars; and di- 
rected, that the proceeds of tilut wm, bo mfoM^ Cd^esd^ l& ^qmUu^ 
hookf for the library. 



imottg diose of the loren and benefactors of science. Tbf 
atediotta jtoulll and shartlixred' manhood were afiecdonately 
•pent in dbis haUowed nertteatt and long here ahall thy mem- 
ory be cherished and honored. Many, because richer, may 
exceed thy bounty \ but none thy love to grateful Harvard. 
FroQV ihisr glance 9V^ ibet Uteratufe wi seience of the 
eighteenth century, the age may be pronounced a brilliant 
^Lt%d glorious, pef iod# It f ^i^mids f(Nr posterity to sajf vhetb** 
^9 at ihe b^^nniBgor edloseof it, die homaa nund were 
at ka greatest elera^on* The American world, with het 
aeteni^hing growth in population and' wealth, has doubUese 
^eceoded^ and I trust will yet ascend a noble altitude. In^ 
fant ui ]mr% she already vies, in some respects, with the 
dFUHdhood ot Eusepe^ '' A world by herself,'' she is a. world 
6a thei stibKwwsi'' scale. Her Istkes sure seas; her rivers, uo^ 
Qsarchable in thw. sources,, at t}i^ inoi^ths mock this eye o£ 
the sailor in the channel,, stretchvifi to hett the batnks. Hev 
toow^ains seem a, c^nnade to^ support theheavens^ This 
iili^fnjtuder of natfure in her. material wc^s suggests the ad^ 
imonition, that man,, the spiritual tenant,i may attain a^pfo^ 
portiooid superiority to ^ vest of > his land. SnJjghten«A 
1>|r divine tiuthi. ri<sb with fteedom» and immensi^ in itesoiiiv 
cesf yri^t can: reverse this tian^ortii^ hope of the coi«M:l7yy 
but a participation in the dread convulsions of the S^ern^ 
Conrinent^ with/ which we altieady feel: an illbadii^f syjoti^a- 
thy^ thatj IiJob the rumbling, of. distant, th^mdfij^.kn^ii^ 
tbedangee^, Aiby heaifcajiyettit 1- 
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A BRIEF VIEW OF THE PROGRESS Of liTERA* 

TURE IN GERMANY/ 

[Continued from page 32.] 
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' It is the prerogative of genius to give stafeilify to its inj» 
ttitutions. A mind of little capacity may comprehend aif 
existing 'establislinferit, but the mearis of formation or con-' 
tinuance are beyond its grasp. Charlemagne discovered 
the greatness of his powers fey exquisite judgment in the 
methods adopted to give sftecess to his extensive designs.^ 

• The effect of learning o» the human ckayadteT' wai^ 
taivght by histoi^. He relied on his oVn i^sources" for itr 
diffusion through society in a state,* of "s^hich history did 
Hot teacJi the mdde rf imyrorem^t. 

• The necessity of l^isute cffid retirement to a prdgfiess i» 
Ut€(ratUre was dbvious* In a 5Vbrid in akr^s this s&clu^ 
sioiv could hardly befound.^ • Hq frxed'his aftention there-^' 
ftyre on men, who v^efe Head to ihe wof Id, (civiliter inortui),( 
aftd idio lived in the silence and shade of the grallre. Thef 
oloi^rs bnd monks afforded sn'pr^i^per asyhim and guard for 
the muses. ' • • 
<- Th^ wisdom of attachill^ all' the literary instittfcionii to 

ifionasteries appears more >sUiki)ig, when i»^ «onsider it> aft * 
rendering all the prejudicies of die times ^bservient<to the* 
cause of letters. Superstition invested science with the ho^ 
llnessy with which she encircled religion, when she found 
her priests the disciples of both ; and alike respected the 
discoveries of philosophers, and tli0 miracles of saints. 

The history of Germany for centuries after the death 
of Charlemagne proves the justice of his reasoning. A di- 
vided empire in a rude age was incompatible with peace. 
Ambition and fear were always armed, and the passions^ 
that stimulated to resdess cxeruons, allowed no quiet for 
^terary pursuits. The only researchesj they made^ were a£- 



fer. an eite^ay v ^^ only h^rkitb^ they penetrattd, was asi^ 
ambush ; s^ thp only, vigils, they Icept^ -^rere oyer the fire* 
of the camp, and pot by the mi4iiight oU^ . 

The contents of the successors p£ Charleni^gne naturally, 
inspired taien Y^th a cpn^fnjjl of peaceful arts. Tlv^ 
charms of' glory a|e;irresis^ible» and ivhen the reward but 
of the. heroiarms a|oi|e wottl4 ^g^g^ ^ thoughts gf men, and, 
th^ir es^rc^ coi»|til;}ilQ th$ ai^uses^ilt^nd business of li£p.f 
Hence ; i^ camp gnd |Ji^ capiag^ of war wer^ only ex- 
change4 for the tiks and tournaments of peace. When^ 
they resigned the substance, they still duag to the image. 

Such a life naturally seduqed men into all the vices of 
violence and debauchery. The castle, that a 'chief had 
greeted for defence, in timds of momentary tranquility be-^ 
came the retreat of banSitti. .They sallied forth to plun* 
der and to ravish, and returned with their spoils to indulge 
in all the excesses of raging desires* The sanctity of the 
cloister and the nun were fibmetimesdisregdrdedi and drunk- 
enness was so general) 'that kings at tlaeir coronations prom* 
ised ^' sobrietatem cum Dei auxilio custodire." The knight 
arrant devoted himself to a lif^ of sufi^ring, and temperance, 
^nd hardihood, to correct these evils. Hence originated 
chivalry, whose extravagance was but the madqess of he^ 
roism, and the enthusiaspi of iQve, 

The providence of Charli^magne alone preserved the 
learning of the world, during this savage period, in Germa-* 
ny. The scholastic institutions, attached to the monaste- 
ries, continued the repositories of ancient literature ; and the 
duties of the monks, imposed by their superiors, conduced 
fo their ultimate dissemilia^on, In the hubbub of a wQrl4i 
whose tumult and bustle they sometimes hardly heardu they 
pursued their literary enquiries, and also prepared for the 
propagation of science* . ■. 

Curiosity ai^ pride conspired to direct the .application 
of wealth a;id'indi^ry to the acquisition of large libraries. 
Jn the schocdfi, qio;nks were constantly employed in copying 
the works of the an^e^ts. Manuscripts were sought wit% 
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a& the eagerness tsf rkradUhips as itnil as desire ^ tearnln^^ 

As tHe cofHecdmis enlarged, and ongtusd viKiA» l^ecame 

fare, the monks employed themsehres in orfiaffieHtSkig liie^ 

firritings, and ws can trace die rare flkminated mimuficripts 

|o die German sdKoola in die tenth century. 

At the academies or scboob srMehed to ^ itU>eyd, th^ 

classics and liberal arts were assiduoiisly tmkivated. fa 

the life of the learned Meinwirk, th4io p^pesided </mt ih^ 

•eminary c^ Paderboxn, the follo^iring deM^lptkXi id gi^nm 

4f the course of study* 

^ Quando et mnsic! 
<< Fuerofit et dialeetf» 
** £4iituer«4)t rhetotid 
<< CUrique grammatici, 
•** Quando Magi$tri artium 
^* Exercebant trivium, 
** Quibus (Mime scudivMi 
^ £ra£ ckca quadririum* 
** Ubi mathem^ci 
<* Claruerunt et astronomic^ 
♦* Habehantur phystci 
^* Atque geometrki^ 
^ Viguit Horattqs» 
** Ms^gnus et VirgiHuSy 
^* Crispus ac Salustius 
** Et urbanus Statins, 
«< Ludusque fuit onu^xQi 
^ Inscadare ^ersthn^ 
'^ £t dictuqinibus, 
<^ Jucundisque cantibos* 

Quorum in scripture 

it pictnra 
^ Jogi^ isstantia.** 

It appears <Jte from Widclund and Noderi dial the <^edc^ 

language was studied, and their audtofs read and iralMlated 

in some of the cloisters^ 

A singular evidence of the attelitlofi, withlrhldh Ae 

classics were studied, is sujqilied in th^ brief mttoiomf which 

sore extant of Hroswith a nmi of <3randerdieim. ^^ Viett 

cure several Roman Catholics,^ says ihe, in the ptefade io 

trer dramas, << of whop I am one, wh^ ptef^the pemsM 0f 




m 

^ tbe Ma&ig of Jicty ^nffit;. Otkm^ - who freqiiMdy 
^ rei»A tlie icrtpture, mA abbot inost of the 'heaitiM?n author^^ 
^ »)» lottd of Ti»«iict J and the ddi^ tii«y flexive ftCfki 
^ the 9w«etne8B of «lii6 kngusig^ iiii{>itdsceft m»di of Ms 
^ ]>eamiflil imj^ty 4ii their fannginaHon.'* Td chcsc^ the 
^tady <>f U» ti'Mrlts, she compio^ asuared dramM in Latiii, in 
Insft^tteft K^^At t^tKf^ ^hich i;p«fe £i>st pvftMfied by Coa« 
Titd Ce^«es in the $e«^enteendi c^mctry. 

But Y\xAe ipTOgte^s h<>wev3§r u^s mad^ in p^eftiy. lliMf^ 
tt appears they taui Virgil and TeiMce ict ws^v^f^ iSsof 
b^ad too mwb of liie. ]>tide ^ jg^orance to fblldiir the ^tw 
Itmpie of gdOftil^i Thdt Latin p^eoM a»e gimef^By M 
liiyme^ and eoMedm^s to evidence the eu^eribr lngiHfiufty 
of the \niter, eaek line is dt^ed tmo vhyttie^ Hieiir ^ 
etry wais tonfined tehiiefiy to loc^ iiveiAents^ to ballade, rat* 
4are89 an! ditties. A inotilt di T«rgetiisee wrote bucolic } 
t>ut {niKead of imitiftkijg the |)i€ttttes of Vifgi1> he iiSd tadf 
described tl;ie imrsci^ 'df saints <m idle ctiwa ft^ ealves of 
|m native hiHs» 

The study ^i the Greek and Latin Mstoi&ll^ ^f9du<^ 
lAore im^vemetit} than the perusal of tl^ir poet6. Men 
of tas«e hiade them theilr models. Hie duQ tnl^dk^ g«^ 
l^laee to 4ie teflecttng i(ratesmaii* Pefitidd ^iKii»e«is 
wef^ blended widi Mmitkm> and ^otveet Ideas (yf ^ e«d 
%f history induced die writer to instttKst ias weH as ^i^tiise. 
>9?itiehind «Absdra«e4 a fegidser history formate ^iMolo^- 
t^ detail and broken narrative, and tliough £>iitnar piaS^^« 
ed his dreams, to cortrei^ond )perhl^ Widi Lity^ {>^odlgiei>^ 
lie indeiiiftifle^ 06 by his aeeuttite hxrI ffltefemiiig ^a^m^ft^. 
Adam of Brnnen, Lis^^mind^ and H^t^f^ifiSKltthsv^di^iled 
-^ history of &e ^«Aes, and Lambert 6i AdCshalRiikbin'g hi^ 
written •w^ liie taste and spirit «f <>«f l)!<ivft age* 

Itie supeiafition bf th^ times saf^pfli^ aA0^rBl^«6 of 
K^tiSfers, ^o6e e&tratagance exceeds ^11 A^ Monirem of ro* 
mance. In sketching *^ The legtads of Sninti,'' t>i€<ty ^^ 
<|ag^ faney^ t^ duroaj^ the tWt» ^ ttM xftd ^dukdly^ 
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• of tradkioni she had liberty to em|doy aU her powers of "tnU* 
.vention. Indie umversal destruetum of. the cl<M$tertt t^jr 
^the Normdns, the names only of some saints could be 

: foundr and hei^ pious fraud drew a chtractar iit. hazard; 
7&)m6 others co^ld be traced to a cloister, or a grare ; ztrA 

* here partiality tcr a tutelar compacted the fragments of biog'«' 
rapby wilii inserted facts, in proportion to the time allowedtt; 

. and the credulity of the people. Whoerer considers for ^ 

moment the detail of experiences^ which we daily made by 

fanatics, will readily conceive how mu(ii hypiocrifees and en-. 

thusiasts might at that day impute to a newllght mounter 

bank, when miracles were as com^ntojn, as our pretences tQ 

1 supernatural influence. Happily some a£ffte freethinkers 

<of the age conceived the biography of gtec# men might be 

.more serviceable, than the mythology, which the church 

wrote for bigots, -and to them we are indebted for the liveS: 

*,©f Bruno, Meinwirk, Rernward, &Ct These Ornish a 

test of literary advancement, and frokn the nature of tfaeif 

pursuits, we must ]eam the scientifif: character of the cloister^ 

We have mentioned before the correct idea of Rhabanus* 

.that ancient literature was requi^te to a proper and just 

.construction of scnpture. With this view, he and his dis-i 

ciples^nd successors labored to acquire a critical knowlt 

edge of the Latin and Gr^k languages* Jn theiv pursuits 

*:oi this object, unfortunatdy they became acquainted with 

Aristotle, and before diey bad acquired suiSoient learning 

.to understand the phsenomena of nature, tliey involved 

. themselves in the labyrinths of metaphysics, In this rer 

. gion of shade and ^adows, it is not to be wondered at» 

. that their dreams were monstrous, and that unintelligible 

'hypotheses supplanted the plain doctrines of common sense* 

It is 9 gratifiicSation.-to vanity to be considered as understands 

ing what pdiers cannot conceive, and it surely discovecs 

; great genius to comprehend, what in general admits neither 

. of definition nor analogy. As an exercise of the human 

. mind^ these scenes of idle toils might be tolerated, lik^ 

•. sports to invigorate our limbs ; but when these eng^gemenu 



tonstitQted llie bssaise^ of Ufe^ it is tinpossiUe not to com-. 
pare them with the building. of Babel, oac to wonder tliat the' 
Btme confusion of tongues terminated bd^ enterprizes. 

The metaphysicians applied all their skill to harmonize ^ 
their systems with scrq^ture, which <»riginated endless dm: 
pates among themselves^ Their imibn however was prd» 
served at first by a general warfare against heresy* But« 
when law and logic had freed them from diis ene^ 
myy Ae habit of dilatation irresistibly impelled to argu- 
ment* . When they had settled their colKsionrfor a mo-* 
ment on substance, form, and accident^ the most direful 
logomachies ensued ** deratitmephilosophandi/' After ex-* 
faausting subjects, which philosophers of the present day* 
hshre abandoned, in de^air of discovery or elucidation, they ' 
began to examine their tests of truth, and the mode of iil- 
ve^gation* At the end of thd pursuit they at length per- ' 
teived, ** Ut certam de rebus scientiam mens ac<}Utrat, neo > 
*< inter varia opinionum avia constitutus animus paulo mo- 
" niento illuc impellatur, aut veritatis ^ecie seductus indig- 
'^ nos foveat errores, ante omnia videndum est, qua sit in- ^ 
'^ ^tenduni via ad s^dam rerum omnium cognitionem ac- 
*^ quirendam ; et investigandam, qusenam sit prima ac cer- ' 
<< tissima Veritas, qu% tanquam fundamentum sit aC' prin- 
^^ cii»um omnis demonstrationist qinsque omnis falsitatis ae^' 
<^ incortitudinb expers, necan^am dubitatioiai praebeat, nee ' 
*^ eiTori.'' In useless and endless altercations on umvets^b i 
and particulars, the doctors sat, tike Milton'sdevils^ : - 

, ^< -^and reason'd high, '> ^•': ' 

^ And fou^d no end in wandering mazes lost." >i , 

Hencepriginated the famous sects of the realists gjul uoW' 

iNALisTs, who, enlisting und^rPlato.and Ai^is^tki contested 

with a zeal inversely proportionate to the significance of . 

the subject. . , . 

. From the ^rdor of competition, these debates became a 

kind of public spectacle. The heat, and passion, and el- • 

oquence of the speaker atoned for the unintelligibilityof the 

haranguci and the people listened ia admiratioaQf.thatphir^ 
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Theasi eg^Utions were alao ccnupectadfirequentl^f^wuii theis 
religioiift.cteedS) aadhece crachdit]^ was erer £9rward t» pvem' 
for and accept the giseater myaterjii. We taaj^ judge cdfth^ 
tvufeiirt of tbestt dkfmte^^ &oin otaaa of the writerdr of the. 
timie9« Hr obsvnresy ^' Skat enim rmatm^ m properitiottimi:. 
io&iita coarerdo est. Ifiaitm. idsimpie temox e»ie^ et hih^ 
Man, etaeuttum^ adhibitis. lailie dsflkrsntiisy £acillimef vuBgaii 
etprobab Si^crscUs^utrum Deua aainoiLDeu% utnnn 
Chrbtiis hoiite amc nan iionio^ aliipiid an nda aliquidy aikil» 
an non ntUI^ nesds u ^ ^c de castepaJ* 

It id. natural to/rematkijie Kstcktsoni and linxitatiai^ imi» 
poaedottscfeoce^ By eonfiii^ the attention of scholacs toi. 
mch ioqiusibs* Iti left, die people in. a.kiod of foolish, ivsinu*^ 
der, and tXDa desponding' neglect of literatum. If the doc'^ 
ton had fatnint tl^. lopes apid AvlMieSy and studied aad 
e^pla^ied/^ the gveat volume of nature,'' experiment \r<>idd 
have finaUjr interested and instructed the peopfe, and an. ex* 
panaicoi of mind would have preceded the improvement of 
life. 

 But to^ misn of such amhkiousr nindsy "whor like the 15« 
tansy^wene scalii^ the sides^ things hecame diminntiiftt in 
jiMtpoftion Id 4iuit pinximitjr. The cbjefit within dieir 
roach wtts beaeaifa. their o^uitmation* The stars^firem their 
diatano^ solicited and engaf^rsome attention* When the 
peofde :wete trembling at an edipse of die sun at the end ai^ 
die mil]^uuum,..a6 portentQua: of the dissolutioit of the. 
world, Everackel dissipated their feaz^ by assuring them^ 
that it was a natural event in its proper tiine; Gerbert 
had laegubted adtalj from his cpbservations^ of the pole- 
star thcough a f^d. But this- limited knowledge^ ae^ 
qM'ed>fev its possessors zm&ag (^ p^c^le the t^e* and 
reputation of sorcerers. 

Of the other branches oB natumlphileec^hy it is not un« 
candid to infer their ignorance from their sileuce^ and the 
little assistance diey could' derive firom the andents. Though 
31 veneration' for the siagesof smdquity is cpnsideredas hoiH^ 



braUd, It becomes cfnthusiasm when it imputes t6 tfiem any 
depth in what is now called science. Th«r obsetrations were 
few> and their discoveries more the gift of chance, than thi^ 
result of experiijaents. They appeal not to have combined 
facts to arrive at ai priitciple, but were more accustomed to 
^ake the high priori toad, a^ the pectdiar track of genius. 
'When we recollect how much nonsense Was published un*. 
der the name of philosophy by such systemattzers, we can- 
hot regret, that we have lost many evidences of- their fdlly, 
hor wonder why the moderns learned so much later the forni 
bf did globe, thah fhe mode of the operatibns' of Deity od 
the substance of angels. ' 

Amidst their labors, the Eterati found leitixre for odie^ 
Sfnusements. Respectable writers have traced the reguher 
romance to these agesw This is evidence of sul3i a kihd of 
Cbttiposiribn at fins' ^eiflod, though no proof tt its origbt 
ftt' iihis tlni^ It is natural for man, wka satrifided t& tace 
t6 kis ctirioifity, to be fohd of narnttive.- Traction handed 
de|wn fkttA OTt^ age the; heroes 6f another, an&£Mcy^mbeU 
Kshed them in each succession with the fictMn of a savage^ 
Stotyiellers aVe found m all the eastern countries, and mtisi^ 
b^ interesting to a pedple, ^j^ho had na rational erigitgenieht 
fof a leisUt^ hotit. Thfebardsare noticed in Germany be-* 
tee this 'period, ind the «* mimi*^ no doubt twided tb Aif 
irt^ cff recitaticrtl the interest of narrative, it 'is honor* 
^ough 1^ the age, that they ^sirroie as well; as ^edtfed**!^ 
Riance ^ ' bcr^ iir is idle to date frotti this period the origin o£ 
fiitldns, iibhicii niusft have* been coeval wWr society: - 

Mojsid, ^nhich m the former age was regarded !as affl^:^ 
art, was cultivated in this. It was the subject of sttidy kT0 
system in die AckdeinSes. Tlu^se only, who excelled in^e- 
oty ai^d pr^ctfc^, "who wrote bpdi words and tifnes, were^ 
called ^ fhusicl.'* The^ mere composer was styled *< cantor.** 
Tliis art has been a favorite in Germany, and she is still fa« 
mous for her taste in composition and skill in execution. 

The efiect of the discovery of the mines at Harz, and 
ii the study of the Roman lawsi must he deferred to ovi 



.next number^ We conclude with an enumeration of i&t. 
writer? of this age, to whom we hate not before particular- 
4y referred. 

' ^ The principal monument of German literature of tJjie^ 
tenth century still extant is Notker's paraphrase on the 
psalms. Similar expositions on Boethius and the Organon 
.of Aristotle were found by Gerbert at Saint Gall, and at** 
tributed to Notker, who died, 1022. 

Of the works of the eleventh century, there are stilj ex- 
tant, I. A Franconian translation of the Organon of Aris- 
totle. 2. A Glossjiry treating on matters of economy zn4 
husbandry, by an unknown author. , 3* A panegjrric of an 
unknown poet;,' cai Anno, Archbishop of Colpgne, who died 
A.D. 1075* It is inserted verbatim In, the poetical iv-orkar 
of Opitz, ^|d waa> printed in the Gennan Museum, 1791^ 
^ith a-hi^ Gennan twshtion- tgr . professpr Hege w 
4. A fragmetrt of a Franconian translation of the Gospel% 
which is to be found in Ecardi Veter.. Moniunentor. Qua-^^ 
tern.' p, 44a43« 5v Four Latin Ge?;man Glossaries. . Se^ 
pebert. ep., 6. The translation of Ae Canticles, byWil- 
kram,. published in Schiller's Thesaurus. , Willeram .wasi 
one of the most eminent authors of this. cent;ury. He stud*' 
i^; in Pans, sindaf^erjhis return to /Germany retired and 
spent; V^ life in the qloister. .His: work on the Canticleif 
cpBtain, a paraphrase in Latu^ he^cameters In rhyme, a! vef. 
^Qstdn German prose, and. an exposition. Though enet-^ 
getic and concise, it dpes not .discover so much improvement 
in taste, as thq works of Ottifried. Its chief value, is to 
^9 antiquarian, who wishes to trace the Gennan language 
k> its origin. 

:.. ,I^^n(vaiinus is extoUea as the most disdnguishea literar/ 
character, of the age. .' His commentaries ,on Cicero and 
Aristotle, and his mathematical and grainmatical works have 
periibed. ; 
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^JEMOIR REJECTING THE UNION OF THE 

SWISS CANTONS, 

i^nd their emancipation Jrom the House of AUSTRIA* 
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ILLIAM TELL, a native of Burglen near Altor^ 
#vas the first, who was denounced to Gessler, as not having 
rendered ithe prescribed honors to die hat. The priroe was 
^ singular one, -the punishment was as extraordinary. Tell, 
2>assed for an excellent crossbowman, and had an only son. 
fie was condemned to stand at a pertain distance, and strike 
off an apple from the head -pf this belpvtpd child-* Com-, 
pelled to submit to ^v^ -order so barbarous, he succeeded, 
without wounding hi^ son. Qessler^ filled with astonish- 
ment, demanded for what purpose \iQ was furnished with' 
another ;hto^^, which jhe bailiff observed in his girdle.^ 
Tell franjjy ansixrered, ** )iad I been so unfortunate, as to 
^ Jtill xtij son, the second arrow should not have missed the^ 
goyernpr." Provpked to the last degree at such an an* 
«wer, Gessler immeidiately <:aused the citizen of Uri to be 
chained, determined to convey him to the castle of JCwj-j- 
nachtj and torture him there, in expiation of his fault. But 
Proirtdenee, says the patriotic Wat^eviUe^ watched for this 
brave man. There arose «p violent a storm on the lake oF' 
Lucerne, which Gessler was obliged. fo_ pass with his prison- 
er, that the haatQxe.n adyised the rele^ase of Tell from his' 
chains, that he niight assist in gaiuing die bank, as they 
knew him to be skilful in rowing. Tell in fact soon :q)* 

proa(^ed thp shore, and watched an opportunity vfi&i ^ 

.... a 

* Two hundred jvat* ilnce^ th^^tree, to whack it is said, the son of Will- 
Um Tell was bound, stood in the market j>lace of Altorf. On this spot if 
huUt a Jund of paJnteid tpwer ; and at a little distance a public fountain 
tnarks the placej w^^ere the father stood^» when he shot the apple from th« 
tkfad of iyt foih f¥'ood» 
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^ood fortune^ that seizing his cro«8tx>w he sprani^ opon a 
rock on the border of the lake, and pushed back the boat.^* 

Escaped for some momept^ fm^ tbe ^17 of' tiie tvailifi^ 
Tell believed not hi$ life ill safety^ irlyUt Qesskr pre8erve4 
his owp« He placed htmstelf in ainbush In a hoUow defileji 
which he knew the bailiff must pass to go to ELu^snacht^ 
^xA killed him with the pa^ am>«%f which, had seexned be-^ 
fore to endanger his own existence^ TUs event, MrhicI^ 
^s as a signal for the Revolution,| that ^oon after faUowedji 
happened according to somcj on Ae 3Qthof Octob^r» accor- 
ding to others, on the i8th of Novemberij 1307^ 

Tell lost not a moment. He acquainted. WerIiher pig 
Stauffach^ a l^r^ve"^ gentleman of SchweitZji residing ^% 
Steineni who also had |>articular coiiiplaints against Gessler^ 
with wha( had passed, ., He proceeded fhe same night tq 
Uri, and informed 'WA]t-TER JuiiST of the event. These 
two generous citi^enS| with a third) ARKOtt) du Me^chtaLj^ 
}xad already held several conferences together, in order ta 
concert measures for delivering their country from a tyran-^ 
ny, which had become insupportable^ There yrere fev inn 
diyiduals, who had not<suffered some wrong \ the real pat-, 
yiots were united with then> \ the conferences therefore of 
the three citizens became assemblies, and their project a 
league. They had already agreed to undertake nothing be- 
fore the first day of the^ear 1308 i so that the report of* 

. * Ettcriin, TKhndi, Stvmpf, &C. OppoabetothaviPaepopf BMieaacbs^ 
4 wan erected in honor of the deliverer of Helyeda npon the v^ry spot^ 
"where it is reported he leaped from the. hoat. It 19 huilt upon a rock, that 
projects into the lake, nnd^r the dark folia^^e of a hanging wood, amids^ 
•cenes sp awfully sublime, as must strongly affect the coldast imagliiation ^ 
aod on the {nside hi the chapel the several actions of the h«ro were coa^siB-i 
ly -painted, tf"^ Many ^uotatiana have bean made from this compilcTi^ 
apd hU name used, as an i^uthority. because ^e origit^al iviork,'^ ^^^^*^ 
travel^ In Switzerland,*^ was not at hand* 

^ f It wonUp^haps savajor too much of historical infidelHy to saggese^ 
4iat tlie bow and arrow of the Jieta of Switzerland might /M/i% have been. 
re|Boye4sKt ^e tim^ he was chained.. It seems not probable indeed, tha^ 
ihese should have been pu^int^^the boat, wl^le the prifj^er iiras ^n a psf^. 
tfft to l&iff dnageop, 



4lke adventure o£ WUliamTelJ^ 9n4 pf £he 4e^tIvQf Girder ^ 
fiave them much pain. They were fi^arf^l lest ^ d^sigiiy 
which was too spon made public^ gbpuld f^U 9^ its e^ipt \ 
Qnd wez;e resolved beside to majce no. attempt on the life of 
;ii^y person) ^nd therpfore^ says WatteviUe, had theip ^itua^ 
tion be^n ^^cure^TEidi WOf^/d iav^ h^en funish^d by themselves 
fi4 nfn f(ss0ssin.* 

. Berhaps in t}ie whole aour^e of history we oa^i scarcely 

find an instance, in which, if the above statement be correct^ 

the opinion pf cotemporaries has had so little influence on 

that of succeeding jgest What ! Shall the name of Tei^l^ 

l^rhom inoderns have almost idolized, be poupled with that 

(of a vile assassin ? The feelings of our hearty revglt with 

indignation against this putrage on patriotism and bravery. 

Vet ^e cool ai^ deliberavte voice c^ political wisdom con^ 

de;pui3 th? ardor of romaii1;ig passion* TE*te patriots ^f Switr* 

e^eriand* acted on a ^ystep^ which was grounded pn the 

^Tpad faa^s of the natural rights pf mai(ikind| and they un^, 

4oubtedly confided in the early pr late expansipn of dip^ 

calm light of ciyjl {reedom^ unconnected with pergonal in« 

justice cr violence^ requ^rit^g indeed the aid of vigoious en-i 

(orpriie and nianly coiiragp p reali;z6 its blessings, W^ 

^annot dierefore bi^t view th^ adventure of Teli^, ?s an ex^ 

traneous drciimst^e 4n the emancipation of the Swiss 

f rpn^ tjfranny, owi^g its ^porta^jce l» adventitious aidj what^* 

ever may have been. ascribed to hiQi by historians in general^ 

and particularly by his pwn cpuntrvmpnt Still we cannot 

but feel, in contemplating ^e disposition of the confederate^ 

respecting Tell, notwithstanding our veneration for the pu^ 

rity pf their principles, and intentions, what pervades us when 

we read pf Manlius and his son ; and we are teqripted to 

utter widi indignation ^he taunting sarcasm of old E[oratii|s, 

^^ I, iictpr, colUga mam^ts, <^nx paulo ante amiata? imferiutri 

pofns/q pepererunt T'f 

* TruBuiHis here eftedby WattarflU^ «i «a tmliMity lot dU* importaat 
f See j(ivy, b. Vn. feet, 7. wsd b. |. sect, ti* 
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But ve return to the Imnre and pmjent Confedeiate^ 
Tlieir project was to possess themsdrCT of the strong castles^ 
which the bailifls occupied. TUs was efiected on die first 
daj of the ensuing year, two months after the deadi of Gess'^ 
ler^ with more facility, than they had reascm to erpect. It^ 
has been already remarked, that Lanitnberg redded at &rr 
neuj and Wclfenschiessen * at Raizherg, two castles in the 
territory of Underwalden. In the latter, one ci the Gonfied-: 
Aates was engaged in an amour ; and the ingennitj of lore 
.had invented a method, by which the object of his a fl ect i on 
was visited, in spite of the vigilance of the master of the 
castle. She was ^ccystomed to let down a cord to her lov- 
er, by which he scaled the walls* This method, which had 
been contrived for private purposes only, he now employed • 
fo rescue his country. On die evening preceding the Nevr 
Year, he came to his usual place of resort with twenty of 
the Confederates, was introduced into the castle, and pnv 
cured the entrance of his comrades, who became masters of 
|t uridi jease. 

The casde of Earnen was surprised by a difierent strata* 
-gem. The bailifls on New Yesnr's day were in the habit of 
demanding large ];»resents, which were generally selected 
from the flocks and herds. Twenty odier Confederates 
presented themselves early in the morning at the gate of 
the castle, with cattle in droves., Meeting the baill£^ who 
was going to church, they pdd him the customary saluta- 
tions ; and be, observing they were unarmed, ordered them 
to enter the c^stle^ and proceeded on his way without suspi- 
cion. The Confederates had concealed ^e iron points of 
their pikes beneath Aeir doublets. They now armed their 
staves with them, and seized die gates of the castle. An 
ambuscade, which they had posted in the neighbourhood^ 
arrived \ the garrison were made prisoners of war, and the 
castle demolished, l^ie b^ffhad no sooner gained intel-* 
ligence of this event, than he fled, while no one thought of 

* He had been killed a few yean licfoct tliit event. His sacceisor is pot 
pamed. 
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^miing him. Oh the contraiy) the garrifion and domestic 
senrants were set at liberty.^ A trait of humanity deserv« 
ing the highest applause. 

R^zberg and the other castles of the country shared thd 
l^e of Sarnen, and were deinolished^ The Confederates 
then made their owh private alliance common with the 
citizens of the Three Cantons, UrI| Schweitz^ and 
tlNDERWALDEMf aiid swore to observe toward each other an 
inviolable fidelity for ten years. Hiis was the begihning 
iDf the Hetvetic Union* To complete it required ages. ' 

We have seen the spirit of liberty breaking forth in th^ 
democratic cantons^ at a period when the feudal government f 
was in its vigon If may be advantageous to piursue the 
subject further^ and observe the circiuxistancesi which ex^ 
tended and confirmed a Confeder^cy9 that increased to an 

« « In this namtiofi I have preferred,** iays WatteriUe, who hat been semi 
.^uloualy followed, " the relations of Etterlin and *t*cbudi to the accounts o£ 
^ other writen of the nation. The former Itred in the time of the Buf^g^- 
tt dian war/' which was terminated by the death of Charles the bold, Duke 
of ^orgnndy, in X477, '' and h9» nearer the events, which I have desdibed, 
iK than the others. These pretend ^t LandenBerg wils purStied^ arrested, an^ 
^ led with a servant and his garrisc»i to the frpntiex^^ where he was not r&> 

* stored to liberty till after he had taken a solemn Iftith, that neither he not 
<k his dependants shonM ever enter the territories of the three ca9t$fu,** 

^ Still less dredit,'* says he, <■ have I given to the recital of Stumpfi wh^ 
^ asiehs, that at the capture of Samen all die garrison were put to the swordi 
^ This j^lthtor,** headds* " although careful in other reipects, was not exempt 
<* from a/iv/M/A^ inexeusaiU ina iutorum^ who tbould tMi tufer, bU reader e tm 
^pereeivt eUher tie eounSry or tie religion s jtiil leu thevU he charge hie recital 
** with refiecttOMf hvhich ducvoer hi* won pecmiar sentitnente^ and vihicB Belm^ 
^ lese to history f thad to. tome tystem of politics ^ of some hooh of comtroveny^, Th^ 

* inhabitanu of Zurich were at war with the three cantotu^ when Stumpf 

* wrote his history ; it exhibits the spirit of party.** This note' has beat 
trmslated and inserted here, principally for the judicious and too often Hecet^ 
tary caution to writers of histories, which it contains. See Watteville, voL I. 
p.j6. 

f Whoever wishes to read a description of the abuses attending this sys^ 
tern, and to obtain an idea of the feelings of men, who struggle for the bles* 
sings of liberty, let him consult the spirited <* JSssay on Canon and Feudal 
« X-aw,** written in the year 1765. He must not however expect to find C 
^iMt hsscorlcal discunion of the wljecCt 
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associatlcm of thirteen republics, and several allie<i at SuB* 
ject states- Let us however fiist lookbatk to cause's, Which 
facilitated the events, that have be^il dfescrib^d. 

The Emperors of Germany, f o whom Helvetia belonged, 
pressed by theifenemifes, and urged by their tanity and waiit 
of money, frequently gtanted or sold certain privileges to 
titles and small distritts* The Same pf actfcfe obtained a- 
mong the Pfinces of the Empire to^^ai*d dieit peculiar va$- 
•als. Hence in all the feudal territories the iiege hrd had 
m(«*e or less authority, ticcotding to his original claims, and 
&e various stipulations, which at times hid been made. It 
Was also the custom among thosd nobles, who possessed cer- 
tain rights^ to associate with each other, and ^^ith cities and 
free communities f5t purJ>oses of mutuil deifence. These 
issodations wete not opposed Oti thd pxt of the sovereign, 
because at that period no judicial f oiKxi /^s^ ^st^iyished^ by 
Which the quarrels df mdividuals nu^ he juHdiiaUy decic^ 
«d.* An association df a" vassal* With' S tity \i' t^^^A com-* 
iourgeoisie, a name fully significant of the i^njon. lT|iese com-- 
hourgeolskSy or confederacies with Htied, wer^ extremely 
common in Switzerlatid, and many traO^i of them remained 
even in the last half 6i the eighteenth tehtury. The privi- 
lege, which isome cities f had obtained, of an exemption 
|rom all contributions, that were not directly laid by order 
of the state, had the effect of gaimng to the Prince the k>w<^ 
ex: ranks, while it prevented the opposition and st^arice 
cif the great. Citiesi and districts thetefote, MirhiCh were 
thus privileged, soon became peopled, and a, third dass of 
i;nen arose^ as a <* check and balance'' between the vassals 
tttid their immediate lords. Frequent troubles in ii^ Em-* 
Jire occasioned a union of towns ^lid sinall st^es, an irii 
stance of which we have seen in the first association of XJM, 
' ' . .1 

* the ppevaififig ttddes of d^cidihg disputed t^ere, as is "6760 khbwn. the 
^^#^dUy stnd what waHernitid the judfclat combat See at lar^, ]%*. Robert* 
.^^/ tetfod. to his hist, of Charles V. 

t Zurlth^ Berne, ScUurt^ Basle and Sd^nfloMte^ Wtr^i^^e/rtifkUi of Hel^ 
1Q^ at fb^ period described abfffi 



StHweftz and Underwalden, m the quarrel with die monas- 
tic of Notre dame des Hermit es* When the rich and great . 
iv^re oppressive the under vassals received the assistance of 
the u^erior nobility against them. At length the nobles lost 
that authority and strengths The increase of ecclesiastical 
povrer, the destruction of wealth caused by the frequency ' 
oF private feuds> and the fanaticism of the crusades f occa* 
sk>ned the ruin of the greater part of the noble families. 
Their perpetual jealousies of each otKer prevented them ' 
froin uniting against the encroachmenta. of the clergy} 
while the commonalty^ ji^ere daily gaining strength, and ac- 
€:astoming themselves to the use of arms* The Emperor's : 
governors, provoked at the unruly and aspiiiag spirit of the* 
ilbbles, courted the favor and gratitude of the people. Th^y 
surrounded their open towns with Walls, they founded new.> 
Qties,* and relieved those citizens, who had been subjected 
to the church. The lower vassals, the inferior lords of 
ritanors, and the most industrious class of men all resorted 
te. those toWR8>\ which were under the immediate protection' 
of the Empire. They had only therefore to shake off* thef 
Imperii! ^yoke^n order to be as. free, as the state of society 
coiild at that time permit. Hence the origin of Swiss liberty,; 
is traced' to those states, .which were least subjected to pe*-' 
•uUar nobles, that is, to;the three .den^ocraticcjintons so of*- 
ten mentioned. 

'* Ve.lia¥e aJi instance in ^erne, Couhd^ iii ziox by Bertholdyy Dtik« 
<>f Zoerijigeil, ^diit^ became an' npen asylum a|;ali!ist the feudal tynmnyv 
The gentry and fkhniiig proprittoirt, Ap]pre8te4 by the great v^ssah ^ >iu»> 
ISmpire, became the firk inhabitants ahd the fir^ rulers of it. It was to^ them 
and to their descendents, that the town and canton owed their independence' 
and the victories, which confirmed it. At the time of the revolution, which^ 
fbm&s the nbject of this memt>ir, this dty was latest indeed as to date c^fowi-' 
datipUj but one of the most powerful in Helvetia, llie liberty, which its 
citizens enjoyed, drew to it a crowd of inhabitants, and it soon became famous. 
' k espoused the quarrels of its citizens in order to extend its own tenitory. 
Always armed, and always engaged in some dispute with its neighbors in an 
age, when the law offeree was alone acknowledged, it obtained such distinc- 
tion, that the Emperor Courad addresses its government so early, as X244i ^T 
&e style " Pro temfort Proairaiori^ Burgundia co/utttuth," Its progress is 

«ited, asprOAf of the anertiDtts contained above* See "Mallet du Fan ind 
Watteville. S 
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' Thus a gradual prepavation had long been ijiakbg for th^i^ 
revolution, which has been related, and which completel]^ 
changed the appearance, the manners, and name ef aaciai^ 
Helvetia. * 

- The Emperor Albert had now obtained, what he sought 
iiX choosing such deputies for the three cantons^ a pretesEt 
for reducing diem to obedience by an open war. In April 
he went to Baden, prohibited all conuneroe with Uri, 
Schweitz, and Underwaldea, assembled hi^ vassals, and ob^ 
lig^^tiiem to declare war against these cantons^ For hto^ 
self, he Only waited fc« th^ cpnclusiox)^ qf a dilute, in which 
he was engaged with Otho de Grandson, Bishop, of Bask^ 
in order to attend in person* 

These preparatives detuned him at Baden until A^ Arsti 
of May, when he departed to )oin the En^press at RheinfdU 
den. But iti this journey he Was assassinated by his nephew^ 
John de Hapsiurgi who had been encouraged and assisted 
in this violence by four of his principal vassak^ . Jo^m had 
been left in the guardianship of his uncle Altsaetj who re^^ 
fused tinder various pretexts, when his nephew hafl arritedt; 
at maturity, to establish him in posees»6n of his rights ini 
Suabia and Helvetia. ' Wearied wiA soliciting in vain> thd 
yoiiiig prmee at length resolved on the death r£ his.' unck^ 
who fell on the ist of May 1308- a victim to hk Qwm «tm 
arice. f ... 

HiSk murd^re^s^ vainly . flattered themselves^ that thiey 
should fHii4.? *.afe r^tr^a;^ in the. cantpn^, which, tad Wa 
<h4vdn by the tyranny of Mhert ta seek ^r safesty by W^% 
aiidiii^ich he was then preparing to invade* But n6i» oH 
t|e citizens afforded fheni either an asylum or th?ir ,aiA 
^^ JealpiMi wer^ they, it is true^f'/says Wat^Qyilleji ** lA thft 

* Watiteville, Wood, whose autho^t^es are Coxe, Cibl^p, zni Dr. Oil* 
bert Stuan. From thisperiod the allies were tero;i^ Swiss, a name, which, 
according tQ some, was given them because Schweitz va^ the ^ost powerfiil* 
of the three ; according to. others, because the rendezvoys. of the first cqnft*» 
«^ates had been at Brunnen in Schweitz, and because that Was also the ^lacin 
^here thej contracted their first alliajQce. WatievUU» 

t Pot^ the partJcular tof the att a sMrMtt w R 1^ ff^jw^ygt. L y. ^t,% 



-^ maintenance of fheir Hbertj, but incapable of establishing 
•^ it by crimes.** 

^e vndow of Aliertp Elizabethi- daughter ^ the count 
of Tirol) wa3 so much occupied in bringing his murderers 
to punishmenti that she lost sight of the cantons^ and left 
^em to pUGsue their own plains of conduct, undisturbed. 
She carried her revenge against the assassins to such an, ex- 
^eme> that the innocent and guilty fel( alike the. effects of 
J^er rebentment. The purest nobility of Helvetia perished, 
^uid the confiscation of their estates augmented 4he powe): 
wi the hou$e of jfustria.^ 

During diese transactions^ Henry ^Luxembourg was rais-t 
ird to the BImpire, In a journey he made into Italy^ tom 
.;it that perio4 by the factions of the.Guelphs and Gibelinesj^ 
lieccmferred thegOTemmentof ^^ three cantons yyfVdn Zurich 
fmd other states of ^elveti;% upon Radoiph Vlt of Hapsburg^ 
whom he afterwards displaced^ 

Hemily dying of poison in. 13 13, the elector^ were dn 
vided in their choice «f an EmperoF} between Louis' of Ba-? 
<raria and iFrtderk of Austria, ^n interregnum ensued of 
continual dispute for more than a year. Both were xl^im 
ishosen Emperors by their respective partizansji and it was 
not undl \%%%y after many struggles to gain the ascendency, 
that LouiSf having taken his opponent prisoner of war, was 
acluiowledged sole head of the German Empire. En 
^ese disputes ihe allied C3antons, with the cities of Berne 
mid Soieurej declox^ for Louis^ althoi^h- the rest of the 
Jlelvetic states took part with Frederic. 

While Frederic was engaged in this contest^ pother quar«i 
fd took place between the Swiss cantons and the monasteqr 
of Nstre Dame des HermHes^ which occasioned the former 
to be put to the ban of the Empire, as rebels against Fred^ 
frkfVfhd had ^" monastery under his protection* .«But 
finding himself fully occupied with his antagonist Lot4^^ 
who hoA^ in quality also of Emperor, freed thfr £(Wiss from 
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' this ban, he gave the charge of executmg his sentence ta 
his brother Leoppld^ duke of Austria, fully imagining liiat 
the period for completing his father*s views on the Carttons 
had now arrived. The first war therefore, in which the 

^ Swiss wexe eng^dd after the commencement of their con^-. 
federacy by the alliance for ten years, was with diis Leop-. 
oliij in the year 1315.* <3n the 15th of November he ath 
tempted fo. peijetraite into Schweitz by a defile named Mvr^ 

^arten. Fourteen hundred men were posted on the heights. 
commanding the deftle. Hie attack was commenced upon 
the.Austrian cavalry by a body of fifty men^ who, by roHt-. 
ing down stones and fragments of trees, routed the horse. 
These retreating among the infantry occasioned a general 

'.confusion. The roiit was completed by the attack of the 
^robps from the mountains, who' with their halberds caused 

' a carnage of more than a thousand chevaliers, among whom 
were the principal nobles of Austria. The same day, in 
the canton of tJnderwalden, another battle terminated in 

. favor of the Swiss, and thus an army of twenty thousand 
Austrians was defeated by less than ir fourteenth part of thci^ 

number. ..•.'... 

>• »   • . 

' The Empqror Louis received with pleasure the news of 
' this victory, congratulated the Cantons on account of it, and 
promised them a powerful succour the ensuing spring. 

The Confederates now united themselves in a perpetUt 
AL ALLIANCE* dated on the 8th of December, 13 15. Thfe 
' ailiance, which' is Ae basis of the HELVETIC CONFED- 
ERACY, declares in substance, 

" That the inhabitants of Urif Schweitz^ and Underwal^ 

*^** den engage and promise reciprocally to assist and defend 

** (Rach other against all ; each ally at his own charge and 

•* cxpence. 

. " None of the Cantons shall have recourse to foreign pro- 

* *^ tection, nor accept a master, without the consent of the 

* ^* others. Individuals, who are subject to the jurisdictioa 
W of any lords, shall continue to discharge their du^ t^0rdj^. 

•9 
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4. ' . 

^ them punctually^ as long, as the said lords shall live in 
'* peace with the Cantons. - - .r » 

** They engage to make no alliance, nor to enter into any 
^ negociation on the subject, without each other's knowl- 
** edge ; to receive no judge, who has bought his place, 
•* and who is not an inhabitant of one of the . Cantons ; to 
finish the diiEculties, that may arise b'et^^een them by a 
reference, or in a legal manner, tlej^ who requests the 
^* privilege of the flelvetic rights \ must have it granted. 
*^ An assassin shall be punished with deafly, ejcpept Jie 
can prove the necessity of his just defence. Pe^ whq 
shall afibrd a retreat ^o the assassin, shall be banished. Ai| 
incendiary mjist be punished with perpetual, banishmentj^ 
and he, who gives him a retreat, shall be condemned to 
pay the damages. 
** The Confederates cannot pledge their eflPects except 
** for debts, or a^ surety, nor even then, without the author- 
ity of their judges. Each oi^e promises to jobey his 
judges, and to appear before them as often, as he shall b'() 
*• required.'* .^ 

** Given at Brunnetiy the first Tupsday after Saint Nichor 
.** las, 13 1 5, and sealed with the seal of the Confederates of 
I7W, ^chweitz, and Undernvalden,^* ^ 
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^ Hence it b said, Uiat in these Cantons, which an generally calkd dem^, 
fraffcai, ■* t}tere is n^it)ier a sjinple democracy, nor a simole aristocracy anioog 
f* them." ptf, jdimeric, cbosU ypl. I, p. 22. Lqnd. ed. 

t It may he necessary to ezplam what wa« iiieant hy the Hdvetk rigit, H 
. >raf reg:alated, that each party should choose two arbitrators in the can* 
^ons which are j^ecified. These arbitrators are disengaged from the oath, 
which they had taken to their own republic, and swear td judge according 
to equity and conscience. If they be divided in their opinions, the plaintiff 
names an additionaii arbitrator, who is bound to adopt one of the two opin- 
ions. The phces for such cpngresses are specified in the various treaties» 
which formed the Confet^aey, Tbu9, for example, Minsidlen it named for the 
•even ancient Cantons ; Xienboltz fpr Berne and the three Cantons, tJri^ 

Schweitz, and Underwalden ; and Zojpngen for Zurich and Berne, &c* • 

ITii/lnw^, vol. I, p. 263. 

I WatCjmlle, voL I^ p. 1x9, &c 

' ' \To he conimttcJ.2 • 
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EXAMINATION OF MODERN ETHICSS, 

(CooCiBtMdfroai f^ 6i j 

JlIiS system*^ dms completed forms the grotind worl^ 
of Mr* Paley's celebrated ^ Piinciples of Moral and Politi-. 
Cal Philo^phy'' \ In whicK virtue Is defined, as a funda^ 
inental principle, '^The doing good to mankind, in ob^di-i 
£nc^ to the will of God, and for the sake of everlasting faap-p 
piness/^ The two Systems ^re indeed substantially tho 
^ame \ and in one respect the original has I think the ad-r 
vantage in correct statement, since /^ obedience to the wil| 
pf God** and ** a viev? of everlasting happiness" are, in the 
strict construction of Mr. Pale/s definitions^ essential ingre-i 
dients In the composition of virtue \ while they are more 
properly considered by Mr. BroMrn, as extrinsic nu>tives^ es-» 
9ential only to enforce Its observance* *' Tlie wiU of God 
concerning any action/' Mr. Paley proceeds to obderve* 
^* where It is not expressly revealed, can only be coUecte4 
by iaqipring into die tendency of $uch action to promote 
pr diminish the general happiness. By this tendency we 
are to appreciate the quality of all actions, as virtuous or vi- 
cious. Whatever Is expedient is right ;** and " it is the 
Utility of any moral rule, which alone constitutes the obUga-; 
tion of It."f liis whole scheme pf ethics is dediiced iirom 
tills principle, 

Is it possible that it can require much profound thought, 
or many words to refute ^ principle^ which^ but for its ge« 
iieial reoepticM3| would scarcely deserve a serious exami- 
parioii ? 

yfhzt does dm axiom :issume ? It takes for graated| 
^t, because the end of virtue is the general good, it is its 
tendency to this end, which determines us to distinguidi it 
as virtue i that, because the final cause of mor^l distinctipll 

* Brqjvn's Essay on ^ Characteristics 

^ SeeJtfor.a9dPQLPliiLb.|iC7.aiidks.c.lN ' 



U VJaiitj, utility muat be its proxiixiate cause alsd. An a&a 
sumptiQn^ which) without any sort of internal evidence ill 
it$ £aTor> i$ directly controverted by the very proof| whicK 
we should naturaUy ex{)iect to find adduced in its sujgport | th^ 
presumptions I mean, and sometimes very strong ones, which 
may be drawn from analogy* We are actuated to various ends 
by various principles ; by more perhaps, thaiva superficial 
observer will suppose ox allo^« After a pretty careful re^ 
view of this subject one of the inost curious suid instructs 
ive in the cia^l^ of contetnplative inquiry, I tnay venture t<> 
aSrnStji that there is no single instance, ik>> not the minuli^ 
est in die whole moral economy of man, in which the en4 
tp be attained is, a^ this axiom presumes, the motive ap^ 
pointed tx> attain lt« Let us take the most familiar case$y> 
that can qck^ut. The end of ^ting and drinking is the eup^ 
pbrt of our bodies ; da we eat and drink for that purpose I 
The end of the union of the sexes is the propagation of thfi. 
species \ do we unite with that view I The end of par^i^k* 
ial afibction is the preservation of helpleS^ infancy 1 do vr^ 
love our children on that account ? The ultimate end. here 
too is the general good ^ does it form any pairt of the iacite«> 
mont ? In dealing with each other we wis^y copy nature^ 
and neVer dream of attsunuig any end through the agenc)^ 
gf others by kindling in thos^ agents an immediate passi^i^ 
fof that end* The end of civil government is the hiain^e^ 
nance of sodai intercourse luridi aU the adtanti^es, wluc^ 
)^ve $pimg ftom human society i and the functions of it% 
mo^t svbordmate nvinisters are essential to its. support Bid^ 
the most visionary enthusiast ever presume, that all. th^ 
tipstaves and catchpole^ in the state coixld be protnpted Ut 
their duty by a 7esd for the great objects, which they coor 
tribute to promote i It is not to^ important ends only, thar^. 
ve are stimulated in this way by immediate motives entire^ 
If distinct from the desire to attain. We are oft^n affect-* 
<$d in the same msamety where the proposed end of that af« 
fection is. either not discoverable, or compairatively trivial v 
98 in our love of lurmony, of unifor^uty, pf otd^r, and of 
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beauty out of oiir o^ species. Would it hot be a lltu^ 
Extraordinary 9 that purposes of such high moment, as those j 
which result from moral dbtinction, purposes too in many 
cases exceedingly remote, should be abandoned to the pro- 
visions of a forecast, to anticipations of ultimate utility, td 
which no one purpose beades in the whole huniaii econo- 
my has been entrusted ? 

But what avails analogy, when the thing is refuted, as a 
facti by the universal sense of mankind ? If it is the utility 
of an action, which constitutes it virtuous, w^^itiust all be? 
conscious of it; It is perfectly impossible, wk we should 
mistake our feelings^ however We may be misled in our ' 
reasoiiings about them. Turn then id the writers, "who 
speak the language Of nature and truth, the poets and ora- 
tors of all ageSi Are the virtues,' th^y celebrate, ever ascrib-' * 
ed to this, motive ? Are they ever exalted in this view ? 
Are they ever recommended on this principle ? Look inta 
the histofiaiis ; they express exactly the same sentiments; 
The deaths of Soctates and Seneca were worthy of their 
lives ; and shed a ray of interest over their coursd, Ijehich 
the highest noon 6f their ascendant never equalled. What 
apparent connection is there between the unshaken forti- 
tude and philosophic calmness, which overpower us with 
ahirful adtniratioh In the dying moments of these great teach- 
ers of nrorality, arid the gehei*ial happiness of marikirid ? 
In actions, which affect this happiness much more directly^ 
their tendency to promote it seems to constitute no ingredi- 
ent in the motive of the agents or the approbation of the 
^>ect9ton History and tradition teem with the applauses ' 
of those heroes^ who have devoted every thing dear to life, * 
and life itself to the salvation of their country." The spirit 
of patriotism, which animated these personages to such high 
exploits, is totally distinct from general philanthropy, and a 
sense of the ultimate subservience of their conduct to uni- 
versal good. A genuine patriot would establish the prosper- 
ity of his country on the ruin of every state, which obstructs 
it.. Nor is he always remarkable for an exquisite sensibility * 
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^cowards Ae personal and domestic sufferings even of the 
indiridualsy who compose the corporate body he espouses. 
It is the good of the States which the patriot affects ; its 
wealth, its strength, its consideration in the eyes of man* 
kind ; almost any diing rather, than the physical happiness 
of its inhabitants. The general happiness I believe to be 
promoted by these means ; but these means are not adopt<- 
ed nor applauded with that view. In surveying the achieve- 
ments of a Leonidas, or Regulus, or Cato, it is not the ef- 
fects, it is the motives of their conduct, which expand 
»tis with rapture. What interest have ive in the fortunes 
of unknoMrn multitudes in Rome or Sparta, who might 
chance to derive a benefit from their exploits ? No, it is the 
command and greatness of soul, which fortified these im^ 
mortal patriots to make such mighty sacrifices in a common 
cause, that extorts our admiration. If we look to the util- 
ity of actions, as the test of their merit, the inventor of the 
common windmill wiU eclipse in splendor all the worthies 
of antiquity* In the durability and diffusion of his benefi^- 
cence there is no sort of comparison between them* But 
so far are we from estimating virtue on this principle, that, 
Sf a man could bring himself, by any effort, to perform any 
one of the virtues with this view, to discharge for example 
Very punctually all the duties of gratitude and humanity 
without any of the ordinary motives to such actions, with- 
out any kind of grateful emotion, or fellow feeling, but 
jpurely from a conviction of the ultimate tendency of such 
conduct to promote the general good, even though he were 
actuated, with Mr. Paley, by the prospect of everlasting 
happiness, he would be to us an object rather of disgust 
and aversion. Like the starch and spiritless efforts of what 
school boys term painting in penmanship, his character 
would want all that charm of freedom, grace, and vigor, 
which the original energies of nature can alone inspire. 
• If it 18 contended, diat we indeed approve of virtue on 
iofhet grounds, but that it consists in utility, the whole ques- 
tion is surrendered. Virtue can be nothing bat what af- 

X 
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fects us as virtue ; and which, as affecting us in that Wayji 
mankind have agreed to denominate by that title. If -we 
are speaking of any thing else, we should adopt another 
name. All, that such a distinction can possibly mean there*- 
fore, is this, that the result of what affects us as virtue, 
is the general utility, but that it affects us ^ virtue on a dif- 
ferent account ; that the appointed end of moral distinction 
is the general good, but that its efficient cause is son^ething 
totally distinct from all consideration of that effect. I con- 
tend for nothing more. All, I charge upon the System^ 
which derives virtue from utility, is the substitution of thi« 
effect for that cause, the ultimate destination for the proxi- 
mate motive ; and thus treating morality, as an academician 
<of Lagado * might be suppo^d to deal with the commoii 
functions of life, who, rejecting the calls of appetite as brut« 
instincts, should recommend us to eat, and drink, and sleep, 
not from the vulgar motives of hunger, thirst, or drowsiness^ 
but conformably to our researches into the intended effect- 
of these operations on the animal economy* 

Let. the real cause of moral sentiments be what it may, 
the result of such an inverted process^ whether assumed, as 
a fact, or advanced, as a speculation, can be nothing but er-^ 
ror and delusion. We meet in truth with nothing else. 
All the preposterous, all the revolting,- all the laughable con* 
•sequences, which a Swift would have exhibited in grave de- 
tail to reflect eternal derision on the source, whence they 
came, are formally, deduced by Mr. Godwin, as wonderful 
discoveries, imbibed from this previous spring of aU moral 
and political truth. 

It would be too much to pursue these wanderers from ' 
the high road of nature through all the mazes of* their er- 
ror 5 but it may be worth while to remark the principal 
difficulties, by which they are beset, and the Serbonian bog, 
on which they open. 

Virtue then, we will say, consists in utility. I am bound 

* See a visit to this Academy^ in^uUiver*$ Ttavek, voyage t6 1«^ 
ta, c. 5. 
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to produce all the good in my power. This injunction has 
a very imposing air, but where does it leave us ? As hue- 
band, father of a family, friend, member of society, in these 
or in any station or condition of life, what sort of direction 
does it afford me ? To the perspicacious and prescient eye, 
'wtich could survey at a glance all the modes of beneficence, 
in which it is possible to act, and pursue the result of such 
actions to the remotest ramifications of their consequences ; 
the p^th of duty luider such a precept plight be visible ; but 
v^hat track could be discovered in this boundless expanse by 
the confined views and dim foresight of man ? I must spend 
p31 my life, according to this scheme, in speculation, before I 
can safely take the first step. I must consume years in de- 
termining, according to the multiplicity and complication of 
circumstances, that to be right, which a change in those 
circumstance^^ ^ moment after might render totally wrong. 
The rule is a most incomparable rule^ but it is impossible 
to put it in practice. This " palpable obscure," this " reign 
of chaos and old night," thus spread over the whole plan 
and conduct of life, is however not without its use. It 
leaves us entirely open to the direction of any projector. All 
Is darkness, and he i$ at liberty to guide us by any light, he 
can furnish. 

I am bound to produce all the good in my power ; but 
by what incitements is it proposed to stimulate me in this 
arduous duty ? The general good, I will allow, is an object 
highly desirable ; and, though stripped of all, that can im- 
part a lively interest to it, of time and place and person and 
circumstance, there is no man, I wish to believe, so strange- 
ly malevolent, who would not give it his heartiest wishes, 
or even concur in any reasonable plan to promote it. All 
this I readily admit. But to convert this remote regard in- 
to the primary principle of action is quite a different affair. 
Such a scheme must necessarily be delusive, because it con- 
troverts at its outset the strongest instincts of our nature. 
JBecause it is at war with what neither mortal strength nor 
fttbtUtjF cap i^boiidh or supplant $ and grounds its success 
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cm the extin(i3on of powers, which fanaiticism may countefw 
act indeed, but can never extirpate. We cannot change 
our nature. By a law of that nature we proceed from per^ 
sonal affection to general regard ; from the love of ofispring,, 
of kindred, of neiighbors, and acquaintance, to that of our 
district, our community, our country, and our kind. In 
this order our affections are diffused ; and in this prder, by 
the constitution of our being, they weaken, as they spreads 

•* GOD loves from whole to parts ; but human soid 

** Must rise from in<tividual to the whole, 

** Self love but serves the virtuous mind to wadce» 

^ As the small pebble stirs the peacefiil lake. 

^ The centre mov'd, a ck-cle straight succeeds^ 

** Another still, and still another spreads ; 

^ Friendy parent> ndghbor, first it will embrace ; 

^ His country xiext, and next, all huQian race«" 

Fop*. 

In vain we endeavour to think otherwise. In vain we 
act, as if otherwise we thought. The original feelii^ re« 
mains, and cannot be subdued. The warmest philanthro-t ' 
pist would eat his dinner with good appetite, liiough the 
plague were raging on the shores of the Hellespont ; and 
would weep in bitterest affliction at the untimely death of 
his only child, though one of the Philippines witiii all it9 in-i 
habitants were swallowed by an earthquake. 

I am not contending that this disposition of things is 
right. It is not the place to do it: Let him, who dares^ 
arraign it. But I maintain it is the fact, and a fact, which, 
without violence on our nature, we cannot alter. To in-* 
vert this natural series, to transform the last and remotest 
extension of our regards into the original spring, from which 
we are to derive all others ; to do more, to set it up, as the 
only legitimate principle of action, superseding every other 
motive and every moral corrective on these motive^ is sheer 
mfatuatiiMi. Let us see to what it leads. 

I am bound to produce all the good in my power. I am 
bound then to act upon this principle oolyi and to pursue it 
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with all the faculties^ I possess. I am bound then to discar4 
^ery other principle of action, as immoral and unjust ; and 
to extinguish as much, as in me lies, every passion and a£r 
fection of my nature, to make way for the operation of thia 
grand precept. I must not till my farm, nor marry a wifej 
nor rear my children from the common motives of profits 
love, or affection ^ but from a conviction, that by so acting 
J shall best promote the general good. For how can I pro^ 
mote that good to the utmost of my power, unless in each 
particular act| at each particular moment, I do my utmost 
to promote it ? As to any good, that may casually resuk 
from my conduct, I can no more be said to have produced 
itji than I can be affirmed to have saved the life, which my 
posthumous son saved, because I begot him. I must not 
stir a step but from a conviction that of all the possible 
modes of action^ it is the one most conducive to the genera} 
W^elfare. 

Mr, Pajey has endeavoured to obviate these difficulties, by 
supposing the establishment of certain general rules, com** 
manding what is right upon the whole, forbidding what 
upon the whole is wrong, and thus acting in a sort of me^ 
diatorial capacity between the general expediency and par<<* 
ticular measures i the general expediency determining the 
obligation to the general rule, and the general rule deter^ 
inining the nxMrality or immorality of the particular action.* 
To these rulesi it should seem, we are in dubioUd» cases tp 
resort ; while on ordinary occasions we are left to act 09 
the ordinary impulses of common feeling. This may be 
the language of good sense, contending with absurdity ; 
but it is surely incompatible with the first principle of hia 
System. Let us look at the instances he cites to prove the 
necessity of these rules ; and to show, that an action, which 
considered in itself is useful and therefore right and virtu* 
OUS9 changes its character, and assumes the quality of vice, 
pjerely because it violates them. I " dispatch a powerful 
oppressor, or rob a miser, and give his money to the needy." 

t Set Mbr, «d4 Pol Ptul-kUi c ; 9&d 8» 
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Have I acted right ? No, says Mr, Paley 9 the act, consid-s 
ered in itself, is useful j but it violates ^ general rule against 
inurder and robbery. Murder and robbery hav^ not al-* 
ways the same excuses, Now ** you cannot permit one action 
and forbid another, without shewing a difference between 
them.* A difference ! But I shew the greatest difference, 
possible. My action was confessedly useful, therefore right ) 
those, to which you refer it, confessedly perpicious*^ there-v 
fore wrong. C^n there be a greater difference ? If a^oth-r 
er man does wrong am I to be debarred the privilege of 
doing right because the two cases chancy to have some phy^ 
sical, irrelevant resemblance^ and ypu are so 4ul| aqd undisr 
tinguishing, that you cannot draw a line between them ? Is 
nothing to be do|ie, that ingenious malice may imitate to 
ill ? Is charity to be nipped bepausQ the seducer may cor-j 
nipt ? Is public spirit to be quelled because the deniagogue 
affects it ? fe virtue, from the awful corrector, to b^ degrarf-t 
ed into the timid servitor of vice ? Who are you, to stint 
the exercise of my diffusive benevolence, by your general 
rule5 ? The deed, which I committed, I was bound by gene-s 
ral expediency to perform, before your rules had being, 
Thos/e rules arp arbitrary. They are, from your own ac-. 
count of them, the creatures of expediency. Do you pre-, 
tend to deduce from general expediency inferior orders, to 
forbid that, which general expediency itself and at firsi 
hand enjoins me to accomplish ? I admit, that yoyr gene-? 
ral rules, crude and undistinguishing as they are, would be 
better, than np rules, if no other guide existed. But I have 
the test, by which these rules ^re triable, and on whos^ 
judgment tfiey must stand or fall Give me rules conform-? 
ing to this test, rules, whjch declare what on all occasion^ 
and under all circujnstances it is right to do, or to abstain 
from doing ; give me these, or give me none. Nothing 
would be easier, than to show, that no such rules couli 
possibly be framed ; since there is no deed, no, not the 
most atrocious and revolting^ which a cool head thorougUj^ 

f Sfit Mor. a&d Pol. Phil b. 11, c. 7 ana S, 
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4tvested of feeling might not consider^ as highly expedif 
ent, under certain circumstancesj to the general good. An 
antipathy to all rules is certainly in the principle of the New 
System of Morals ; and those, who push this principle to 
its full extent, are perfectly consistent. 

What then must be the effect of this System oh the hu-s 
man character and on dU the means suggested by nature 
and matured by art, to correct, to cultivate, and to adorn it t 
Without furnishing any discoverable plan f|f action, with- 
out enjt^ining any practicable duty, without proposing any 
natural incentive, it proscribes in one sweeping anathemaj 
as the vile spawn of inveterate prejudice and antiquated er^ 
tor, all the principles, maxims, and institutions moral, clvil^ 
or Social, which have hitherto served to regulate the systent 
of human life aiid mannersi I will suppose the regulations^ 
under each of these heads^ ix> be in no one instance th^ 
best, that could be framed ; that in sorhe cases they are de^ 
fecuve, that in some they are redundant, that in ^ome they 
are absurd ; at the Ivorst t^^ are better, than ho rules } 
they at leas^put me on mySard } they afford me some-* 
thing to lay my account with, in my intercourse with oth-* 
ers* It is looked upon, as discreditable to evade the pay-i 
knent of a just debt, as infamous to betray a confidential se« 
cret, as profligate to seduce a wife or a daughter } and re» 
lying on my fiend's regard for his character 1 assist hinl 
with my purse, I open my family affairs to him, and give him 
Uie free range of my house. With a disciple of Mr. God- 
win I must be mad to do it. Some unruly instinct or 
passion might still remain lurking in his composition, iii 
spite of the regenerative principles of Justice ; and he hiight 
Very consistently with those principles, and through a cdn« 
ficientious observance of them^ deff aud me of my moneys 
divulge my bosom secrets to' the World, and violate, accord** 
ing to his taste, my partner or my child. With the hio* 
ney he may assist a brother philosopher, with the secret he 
may benefit my neighbor, and, by snapping asunder the 
tGtdi of conjugal connexions^ or abbreviating unproductive 
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chastity, be ma j ladonallj hope to accelerate that Iiappj nl» 
tercommttnity, vluch constitutes one of the farorite charac-* 
ters of his philosophical miUenninm. What security have I^ 
that he will not act in any of these wap ? To me at least 
his conduct is absolutely capricious* The first article of 
his creed is an utter contempt, mixed with abhorrence, for 
all the governing principles of life ; and in this variegated 
and changing scene, nHiere good and ill are so infinite in 
Aeir kinds, so Iroven one into the other, and linked togeth** 
er in a succession so inscrutable to human foresight, it is ini'* 
possible to conjecture in what he may chance to place the 
general good ; by what measures he may think to promote 
it ; and through what present evil he may not hope to irork 
its final consummation. All the benefit, I may derive from 
his cooduct, is purely casual ; and against all the evil, I 
may suffer from his plulosophical Quixotism, I have no sort 
of security, but the miserable protection of laws, which he 
abominates, as shackles ; and some lurking remains perhaps 
of common feeling, wHch he jpuggles to suppress, as re- 
pugnant to his duty. A vici<% man, in the ordinary course 
of things, is vicious only in particular points. He is satyri- 
cal, or debauched, or proud, or revengeful ; and while we 
avail ourselves in some degree of his good qualities, we may 
guard against the bad. But with the votaries of a System^ 
who think any means lawful, in the pursuit of an end so 
abstract, that any measures may be thought to promote it, 
one knows not how to act. tt is like dealing with insani«* 
ty, where innocence is mingled with mischief* Nor is it 
easy to conceive, how social intei;course could be at all 
supported amidst such confusion and distrust* 

[To k €9nfitmeiL2 
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•ADVICE TO A STUDENT OF HARVARD UNl- 
VERSITY IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 

JS^STTSX II. 

Ut TOUHO r&XEND, ^ 

JLtTTLE did I anticipate, when writing my former let- 
ter, that the Unnrersity and the public would be so soon 
called to mourn the loss of the worthy, the useful, the be- 
loved President Willard. I had chosen respect for the 
goventors and instructers of College for my presenb subject ; 
when, lo ! the man, I should have recommended to your 
warmest esteem, is placed beyond the reach of your at- 
tentions I 

** Sublatom tx oculis qusrimus invidU.'* 

The 0|ily duties, you c^n now discharge toward him, are to 
cheridi afiectipnate remembrance of his character, to rever- 
ence and iiiaitate his virtues. 

. What these are, you have some personal knowledge- The 
accur^t^^ delineatbn of them by Professor WEBSEii at his 
funerajl ixdli help you to form a just notion of the man. 

His t^^iHs were not of the showy and superficial kind. 
His w?rth did B^ consist in the merely occasional display! 
of fafshipnable ?rir^s^ Nor was his celebrity attained by 
iooth||ig men's prejudices or flattering their vices. But 
)iis literary di&tincl;^n. was acquired by intimate acquaint- 
ance with th^ abstruse sciences. His moral excellence arose 
from agpod heart, and was evinced by uniform integrity of 
QQnduct. , He was est^med, because every one believed^ 
he studied to do ri^. Even those pupils, who were doom^ 
^d by him to ^uSkr the peiaalties of the laws, generally gave 
him the credit of acting from conscientious motives. 

He sometimes had the appearance of severity. But it 
wa9 the ^verity of justice against indolence or vice. Those, 
ygbo hiive acted with lum in the government of College, 
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well remember his aversion to puniahmentj and, at the same 
time, his resolution to inflict it, when deemed mdisjp^nsable* 

I give you these hints for the sake Hot merdfy^ t)f the 
dead, but the iiving. I wish to bespeiak your candot toward 
those, whom you are now obliged to obey ; and whom you 
will be often tempted erroneously to suspect of unkina in- 
tentions, of in capacity to instruct j^ to govern^ 

No prqudices .are more comnxonly nqr tqpx^ indii^tri- 
busly instilled into the minds of yoUng members .by* ,^nior 
Students, than those, wjiich respect tjie ^Officers of College. 
I will add, that none are more unfavorable to y6^^ iippi^ove-? 
ment in knowledge and in yirjme. Th^y impede your sci- 
entific pursuits, as they naturally transfer yoi^r Jiatred of 
die instructers to the ^lerices, they teach. These preju- 
dices are also injurious to virtue, as they feerve tq cKerisnt 
and confirm that hateful and vicious quality, a censoriousr 
temper. 

Yet ho«^ often have you already heard the chaitiieter» df 
your teachers most diamefuily traduced ? You are toH, ihsti 
one is too severe, and that another has no digaky 5 thalf 
diis man is' not qualified to instrttet, nor rhat t6 govern. 
Compare these diflTerent char^g^ and you wilt^ commonly 
find them as contraty, as they are groiAidte^ and absurd. 
. Attend also to ifce a\;ithors of these reports^ 5 aftd> if right- 
ly disponed, you will need no other argumeflts aeainst Aenii. 
They proceed almost invari^ly^lrom Aese; w«d' fed the 
chagrin of disappointed ambiti^, <Jr ^h<>. are unuied ami 
of course unwifllng to submit ^o r^stiraihtV or whoae idSiii^^s 
or vice has drawn upon them the verigeanee<rfC611egelaw5. 
Are thqse die guid^, you choose t6 fellow i Are siidi perw 
^ons the models you propose to imitate ? If so, farewdl td 
respectaUlity ^ bid adieu to aQ droughts of soHd or usefuf 
improvement j and prepare thi^%ay either for bitter peni-; 
tence, or for confirmation in vice and iirfamy. 

But I hope better things of you. It is my firm and 
pleasing conviction, that, while you are emulous to excel, 
you wiQ without envy acknowledge superior genius orattsda* 



jfienlr; Aalyfittdnjpo'ur habits of olredierice, yon \^iir be 
^HspOfieA tcy yield unreserved^ stibmi^ion' to Ae laws ; and 
tha^fwpnt yo^ stu£ous and virtaotnr prbpen^itrqsy you wilf 
n6t mcnt ptmidhment. If however you dh[Dald deserve it 
hf solne inconsiderate cx)ndGcty I* am happy to believe,* that 
fovt \vi& sai^nit to it widniut a murmur, and be fat ftont 
maidng. it the groimd: of future disjobecfience ov obstinacy. 

« X mean not to asserty that CoUege officei? are in):apabl<s of 
efrisn This^ would be to'^rempt them from* the commoiT 
Jot 6i humanity.* Stndeittr o^ght however td presume, &ef 
act' jaistly!,' imiesrdiere h undeniaidb evidbnce to iixe C6tt^ 
^(tay,/aiid-nqt condemn them^ as iff ^srief^ff the ca$e,' for 
die ' ^thfxd perfbtmahce of duty; Should' the^^ be^ guil^ 6f 
imreasonabl^ . censure or punishment, no judicibuB schc^aV 
i^ronhl'haTe recourse ta disobedient or vicibus^ conduct for 
^etaliadoi^ '^im would be^dot ^ menge/* yAAdb:^ as i/Ei^ 

||(MK)b0ervefi^ 

. ff at furst is si^^ct j. 
, *f P»t ssk&ynards' back on itsdf rceoib.'^ 
In most instances, where punishment of an offence £;iilc 
fm ihe least guilt^>r the blame,^ if there be anyV mUst be im- 
puffed to those' students, .who withhold- the evidence, which 
jhtf government haver a right to' require, and which would 
jBtaUeth^mto: ^leecute die violated laws* on the- offender. 
To'the membefrs oBthe Universtty the chbiceof difficultied 
k'ttibmittedy either to g^ve die^ dfutb in evidence, wfaeii in-' 
tjsrmgated cbnceming die commission ef ciimes ; or, if 
tfatrbc Defused,: to subMib to* the ah:eriiati^%^ without com- 
plaint* !I^b9e,>who'maynrthid case dtint they suffer un^ 
flei^^dlyiji should be silenced by the argiunent, that by 
<:ompliance with those laws, which they have promised to 
observer, they might have prevented their doom. In vain 
do they reply, that this mode of avoiding censure would in- 
evitably expose them to the contempt: of fellow students. 
It is an inconvenience, they suffer, not from the will of the 
government, for they are always striving to remedy it, but 
from conformity to the absurd maxims of the students. 
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Let me therefore entreat you, my dear friendi to .u$e aJS 
lawfiU means to secure the good opinion of your instructers* 
For this purpose I do not recommend a forwardness tabxing • 
complaints agsunst fellow students. An informer, rightly^ 
explained, I as sincerely detest, as I do those, who apply the 
term to every regular scholar* But surely a student xiaaf 
tell the truth, when legally required, without deserving this 
odious imputation^ He may also be attentive to his studies 
9nd civil to College ofEcers, without evincing a mean spirit 
of servility. I know, the contrary Upe of conduct is dlkjea 
recommended and practised, as discovering magnanimous! in^ 
dependence^ But it is an independence as totally uncoruiect«« 
ed with good breeding, as it is forei^ to the true design o^' 
a College life^ 

Tour instructers neither require, nor expect you to court 
£heir favor by studied attentions. They would be the first 
to resent sudh conduct, as undeserving of reward* But they 
have an undeniable right to demand, and decency oblige^ 
you to pay regard to their authority, and reject to their 
jpersons^ 

Do not listen then to those, who would alienate yoitr 
mind from your faithful teachers. Examine Ae probia-* 
ble motives of such disorganizers. Suspect your own judg<% 
ment, before you rashly pronounce an unfavorable opinion 
concerning any oiEcer of government. Consider, what was 
the College character of those, whom you most sincerely 
respect, and whom you propose to imitate. I am convince!^ 
that the result of such an inquiry vrill be progressive confimH 
Stipn ip habits of study, obedience, and affection. - 

Tpurs, &c PHIL06U 
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rConciudtd from pa^e 70.] 

^R. Mayhew was very early in life known and esteem* 
•d on account of his writings. He did not however impo$Q 
llxem on the wprld^ nor suffer them tP he published from 
the vanity of authorship ; byt in compliance with the «olvr. 
citations of frien4s9 who knew> and 4id not overrat^Mpr 
inerit. 

His first publication was die volume commonly called 
his seven sermons, . It w^s first published in this countryi 
and reprinted in Ijondpn in I750f In closeness .and brevi- 
ty of stylcj lucid method^ and perspicuous reasoninj[, these 
oiscourses would scarcely suffer on comparison with those of 
Butler or Sherlock. Fgur gf them form a connected series^ 
|n wWch he illustrates the difference between truth and 
fzdsehood, right and wrong ^ shews that men are naturally 
^ndued with capacities for discerning this dif^rencei and 
that they are under obligation to exert these capacitieSi and 
judge for themselves in things of religious concern. He 
concludes with a consideration of the objections urged gi- 
jgainst the exercise pf free inquiry and private judgment. 

Our author suggests, that th^ attempt to mark the differ^ 
cpce between truth and error in speculation, and right and 
wrong in conduct may appear frivolous. But his reader 
will thank him for the clearness, with which he has stated 
the distinction, and for his just severity on those, who would 
confound what nature and reason have separated. With 
respect Jo that species pf sceptics, who deny the moral dif.» 
ference of actions, he remarks, '' there can be no danger of 
being too severe in censuring them. For what they say 
fOi)(eming the indifference pt actions is either false pr truest 
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P* it be false, nothing is too bad to be said of tbem Ibr set? 
^ng aside the moral difference of actions ; for putting vir^ 
pie and vice upon the same foodng- % (ot making it as inno^ 
fcent in a child to murder a parent, as tQ kill a viper, and to 
blaspheme his maker, as to deride a sot. On die otlier 
hand, if their assertion be pnxe^ th^e is-not- a- poss&iUty of 
injuring them j for there can be nonftroi^nOF inyarf^ if act- 
ions are in their nature indifibffeilt^ 

From the immutable distinction between truth and false-^ 
hood, right and wrong, Dr. Mayhew infers, that trutlr and 
righf zie not necessarily on tK^ side of die multitude. 
Those, who controvert this inference, he would" haye decii;le« 
♦'how many votes would change a lie inti:> a trudi, sl crime 
\nt6 a wtue, or a sinner into a saint.** 

ll^iqpring tho^e, who deny" any moral distmctiQn iii ac* 
tions, o\;r author proceeds to expose that class ^f sceptics, 
whoinsist, that all diings are iiicoitip^ehensible by us ; ths^ 
tHex«e is- no ait«rioh of tritth' and right ; so thiali altfiough 
^biete may^ be in nature a distittfctipii between right an J 
^j^ng. We have no faculties for discovering it He malcej| 
il^ appear, that thisdbctrineof inpfapacity td distingidsh wouli£ 
be very similar iil it^ <:onsrequent:e2( to th^' doctrine^ whicl|. 
ifenieaf the moral difference oiF oplniotiS atid actions. 

After proving, ^at mankind have tlie faculties, wliich en^; 
;^le them to distinguish betweetl' tilith and falsehood ix^ 
$peculkli(nii and right and wrorig in cdriducti he allows all*, 
tho^e limitetidns, which cah rfeaSoniably be demanded* He*- 
grants, that all men are not equally capable of determining 
what is true and right ; and better, tliaf this power can bef' 
cxerciiifed'By sonle ortly in the most obvious cases ; that the^ 
same persons hafve not' this capacity in an equal degree in all 
conditions and circumstances; as the intellectual p()lrers 
niay be cbntihually* improving \ diat great assistance maj^ 
be derived from' reading, and' intercourse^ with the learned' ; 
that, the powetlj^of the mind being' liniitedi the wisest men 
are not equally able to determine on air points' $ and above 
all, diat the faculties for discerning truth do not supersede, 
the necefifeity of dttihe revdatiotu 



|Im^ flkmn^s ihit jn^ 1$ .<^^^le» tbe Sf . fisoceeds lex 
4te$felkte ijbie riglit ^au^ 4uty of priyate judgments la ihi 
JHtt&BQ^ fsf Sm he T9roul<l have «« ^speiid ^^udgment tiU some 
jRwtebife reci^Mi l^ l^erc^ed for det^mnklng t^ roind ; ir^t^ 
4iit Mg^mrnH^ md mldmoi^ "which oc6ut» jm- atre offered to 
490 I adod a9^iH fe> a ptoposi^iojii in ptoportion to the .<kgme 
of e^idon^ b^ vbich it is supported* The proofs, wbJLck 
Jbe 'b#s drai^ from rea«m and scripture in fa^or of the duty 
4bf msli^ind to a^ail tb^^msdn^es of ^ir own judgments es> 
iablish it he]K>iid ^ power of contEorerajr; 

11»6 diaqotix^ is concluded whk «ome Iremary oii iest 

ftcls and ecd^iasdc^ .usiiip^tiAft .; in wUch^ though for tU 

posist part ;C^vk>vai7 i:oiireet^ are the traces of a disposidod 

someii^hst too $£f?ere and ^aarcastie. For dioae ^' faith msdat 

te^ who are so icompasslonate^ as only to give theit .breth-i 

leu tGf'the devil/^ mi^t, it isjch^ntably hoped, have designi' 

kA to dinoct their pilgximag.e idbe true way to heaven. Ha 

kas stacked rdiigio|ts iostablishments, no dodbt tsrii^ sk^ed* 

tfs jand perhaps iKkh a great shate s£ j^ustice^ *Tbis he hal 

iflpne^ htiide ^er jummtks, hjA compaarisoh, which semj; 

iOQf think tooAaiiticalibf a sexan^iiy hut viiidh n^ay weU illuis^ 

iKate lii^ design* ^Let its $uppdse,'^says he,''^ that solse gfieat 

snonaficiia fdr ^hturies ago, togdher with ^ ^ilosripfaaia 

of tha^ age, had interposed iRridi their afidiority in the fci^ 

' 40^s ; that an oalh of siipfcaBiacy to theldng oar qv^e^nihsnA 

l^eea sequiaDed^ and deidjsed in such t&scas as diese« vfQiai 

t^ iuaag or queen for the tin^e being is the supi^^he ibcp^ 

of Ihe society .of pJiilosofshers, v^taed with aS powers to iea» 

ecdse aU manner of philpsophicat discipKne ; andotherphi» 

' losophical persons have no manner of jurisdiction phild|o^ 

kalf but bjr ai^d under ihe ling or queen^s most excellent 

^a^e^y, who halh full powers to hear and detern^xne aQ 

causes philosophical^ and to reform ali ph^osophical enrorfii 

hecesiesy enormities, and abuses whatever within his or her 

realm. Let us suppose also, that pl^osophacal ereeds h^ 

been composed and Issued with certain minatory and xiainn^j* 

tory clauses^ and registered ainong the. laws of the land« 
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Let us suppose further, thsit philosoj^ikal courts^ Iiad Seen 
erected, where heretics in philosophy, aiid all non subscribe 
ers to the philosophy by law established were to be arraign^ 
ed, fined, whipped, hanged, or bumt^ Had such a method 
been taken in season, might it not have beeA heresy sitill to 
think the earth a globe ; to deny, that the sun revolves about 
it ; or, to question the equality of the sun and moon ?^ 

This subject is concltided with an answer to the objee* 
tions, that are offered against the exercise of private judg* 
ment ; and it is done with ability and perspicuity^ 

The three remaining sermons cdf this volume are on the 
love of God and our neighbor $ on which we shall ccHitent 
ourselves with remarking, that the subjects are ably treated> 
and furnish a rich display- of genuine christian morality. 

Dr. Mayhew in 'his parochial relation exhibited, together 
with fidelity to all classes, an unciommon solicitude for 
the morals and piety of the youngs His sermons on sobii-* 
ety addressed to that class of his hearers, and published at 
their request, are not among the least useful pf his work^ 
In style they are not so concise and sententious, as some of 
his writings ; but they Comprise a happy elucidation of those 
duties resulting from natural and revealed religion, which 
constitute sobriety of oonduct. He enforces the practice of 
those. duties on the :young, from their reasonableness $ from 
the obligations; of religious education; from the goodnesi 
and providence of God ; from a regard to their own peace^ 
reputation, temporal prosperity, and usefulness to mankind f 
and from the exalted considerations of the krve of the K,e^ 
deemer, the hope of a happy death, and the desire of eter-> 
nal glory. 

These discourses very strongly evince the piety of their 
author, discover his discernment in the method of reaching 
Ae hearts of those, for whom they were designed, and are 
calculated to raise the young to that high ground of exem« 
plary Christianity, from which they may defend their reli'* 
gionii and manifest it to the worl^* 
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Tbs todcty ht propagating the gpspel ia foteign paits^ 

feimded during the reign of William, in the year 1701, ear* 

I]^ began to send misdonaries into this country. The num* 

WrSj^ which, as nms thought, were unnecessarily sent into New 

England, became, about the middle of the last century, a 

sabject of ndws^aper controversy. This induced Mr. Ap« 

^orp, then a missionary from the society, and resident in 

Gunbridge, ta offer the public his ^ considerations on" their 

^ charter and conduct.^ In this publication, which was is- 

toed in 17^2, he tells us, that he is *' about to determine 

once for all, whether the spirit of the charter had been abus* 

ed, or their fonds misapplied*'' That this was not the case 

>ke has atteiiipted to prove incontrovertibly, by what he styles 

^-^ authentic vouchers }** that is, if the reader may interpret, 

by selections from sermons delivered before the society. 

Dr. Mayhew, as it has already been remarked, was an 
6nemy to ecclesiastical establishments } and Conceived, that 
^the design of sending such numbers of missionaries into 
Kew England was ultimately to promote the influence o£ 
the English Church. The publication of Mr. Apthorp, so 
peremptory in the outset, as to aim at establishing a contro* 
verted point once for all, provoked from the Dr. a reply. 
In these ^ observations" he follows Mr. Apthorp in consid- 
ering the charter and conduct of the society, points out ma- 
ny abuses, which militated with the charter, and shows, 
that the society had either been imposed on by misrepre- 
sentations from this country, or had unjustifiably misappli- 
id their funds. These ** observations" drew from his ad- 
versaries various replies ; some filled with scurrility and ma^ 
ficious invective, all anonymous, and none of them conduct- 
1^ with that candor and decency, which always ought to be, 
%ut rarely i^ preserved in the ardor of controversy. Such 
opponents the D)r. seems to have considered, as fit only to 
be ridiculed and satirized. Of this privilege, it must be 
confessed, he has very liberally availed himself in the ** de« 
fenee'' of his ** d>servations," his second publication on the . 
iame subjeoti btrodueing it he remarks, ^ the manner. 
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in which my episcopal adversaries have attacked ' me Since 
the publication of my observations, bears a considerable re^ 
semblance to the Indian way of fighting* "But these war- 
riours of the church militant, whose fire I have so long sus^ 
tained, and who, while they were too modest to show their 
heads, have sufficiently exposed the malevolence of their 
hearts, differ very much from the. savages in one material 
point ; they are far from being equaHy good marksmen ^ 
they have not taken a right aim ; niost of them have dis«* 
charged little beside mud and dirt at me, from which no exv 
ecution could be expected ; and accordingly I find myself 
at last not wounded, but only bespattered. Nor am I un- 
der any apprehensions, that their filth will stick, much less, 
that it will prove mortal, however nauseous, or with how 
much fury soever it may have been discharged at me.** 

The reply, which he seeriis to have thought most deserving 
his attention, was one styled " a candid examination^ &c.'* 
the author of which says, that the reason the " observations" 
had not ** met with a full reply, and the writer had been 
suffered to triumph so long was, that they did not deserve 
the notice of either a gentleman or a scholar." So, as the 
•Dr. remarks, " he,' who now undertakes to give such a "fuH 
reply'* to them, implicitly allows, that neither of these titles 
belongs to himself y which many, who read his *^ candid ex- 
amination," will probably think the most candid part of it." 

That there were abuses in the management of the society 
for propagating the gQspel in  foreign parts can scarcely be 
doubted; This truth was acknowledged by many of the 
'less proselyting •class of Episcopalians among ourselves. But 
whether these abuses arose from an insatiable desire in the 
society to establish the English church on a broad basis in 
New England, or originated in the false statenxent?, and 
seemingly devout solicitations for missionaries, which were 
transmitted from this country, we undertake not to decide* 
It was on facts, that Dr. Mayhew. founded his " observa- 
tions i" and if he had. always ^been able to distinguish be- 
tween the views of the church| the proce^d^^s of the 
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Society, and die conduct of the missionaries, the church and 
society might have deserved less of his asperity, and the 
missionaries still have received enough. 

On the whole, if we except an uncommon share of wit 
and satire, which ^cem to have been natural to him, we shall 
fiad him as fair, as most disputants. If he were sometimes 
severe, he vrzs for the most part generous , and if his rea- 
soning were sometimes subtle, it was rarely sophistical. 
^BSTxether he, or his adversaries had the better side of the sub- 
ject is a question, .we have no disposition to determine. Like 
disputants on other subjects, both parties were probably in 

extreme^. 

. *' Non nostrum tantas componere lites." .y 

' It is worthy of remstrk, that the Dr. had one answer de- 
serving his attention. Archbishop Seeker did not forgef, 
that he had once been a dissenter, and treated his opponent 
with dignity free from assumed superiority ; treated him in 
a manner, which might have been expected from a scholar, a 
gentleman, and a christian. Dr. Mayhew was not insensible 
of the good spirit of this answer, so opposed to the maligni- 
ty of those grovelling pamphleteers, whom he had already 
disposed of, or passed unnoticed, and replied with that res- 
ipectful firmness, which his own integrity and the worth of 
his opponent dictated. 

The effects of this conti^versy were indeed favorable to 
the party, which Dr. Mayhew espoused. ' It operated, as a 
powerful check on the society for propagating the" gospel in 
foreign parts in pursuance of their system. ' They were af- 
terwards more circumspect in their proceedings,andby tlielr 
cautfon excited but small degrees of complaint. 

In' 1 755 ^^- Mayhew published a volume of sermoias on 
several important subjects, fraught with true evangelical pie- 
ty, and clothed in language if not elegant, yet natural and 
perspicuous.' 

In 1 7I5© were printed his sermons " on the importance 
of turning our feet unto the testimonies of God, and the 
reasonableness, advantage, and necessity of a serious- consid* 
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ration of otur ways," It is impossibte toteai tfi^se dIao6 tt f % 
ses without a conviction, that the author was deeply knpt^essc^ 
^th the danger of delay tn religious condema, and ^denUf 
desirous of guiding others in the path of Ood^s t ^» t ii i K te&es# 
Besides those writings of Dr. Mayhew, tp ii^ch'we ba^re 
adverted, there niay still be found a great Tariety of his oc« 
easional sermons and single discourses on tisefol ^ubjects^ 
in collections of tracts. Many of tijiese are poHdoalj, atsd-af^ 
lord examples of varied excellence, which the limit of thi^ 
memoir prevents from bang particularized^ We haaanri! 
nothing in saying, that his works, if coHectedand pvfa^faed^ 
would for ages preserve his memory in the church, of whick 
he was a distinguished luminary, and would fong be value4 
by his country, whiqh he ferved widi «iMity^«ad Jove^ "^tb^ 
If^dernesSt 
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X HE following is the translation of a rare ^orceau^ 
iThe original was found in the menioir^ of a virtuoso, of 
which I know of but one copy in this country. Whether 
the Abbe Llanglois were the writer or not, 'must be left t^ 
<:onjecture ^ but we find it thus introduced. 

^' Picked up at Paris...*seems to be Veil understood.... 
communicated by Abbe Llanglois." 

** You request of me the character of Voltaire, of whichji 
you remark, you know nothing but from his works. That 
Is much the same thing, in my opinion| as to know the au^ 
thor ; but you wish to see the man^ I will attempt to dor^ 
^ribe both the man and the author^ 

Voltaire is a little above the ordinary height. {le is mea^s 
gre and of a dry temperament, and has burning passions j his 
eyes are brilliant, indicatilig all the fire, which you find in 
his works. In gesture he is quick, even to a fault, and has 
^n ardor, which-, though im^qual, sparkles, and dazzles you^ 
A man so constituted cannot fail to be infirm i lie is W9X% 



0mt%j ptnphxM^f tlaS^ t>r%inated in Itiois^, VtkbBogit 
$£ jdeasant by naliuse) and fftvre hj refptmm % open vviAux^ 
^PteA^ta t folbia M'itlumt ^besse $ ^ocial^ nnnH^t In^cids^ 
lie know« ilie worM^ and iie {inrgei^ k ; tQ the imn:nh%| am 
AriAt|Kpus9 and at nigkt, a Dk^enes,* He loves igrandeur^ 
l^nd ha|:«9 thc^i^eat ; he is^asy with lkem> bat emb8iani^e4 
^iritfa fats equals '^ in his tntexcoirrse he })e^n$ with politait 
n^ssy <^ntinues with indifFerence, and terminaties wkh iae^ 
^st. Possessed of sensibUity witbciit attacknenti and vo- 
luptuoi^sness without .passion, he adheres to nothin|^ from 
principle^ and holds every thing by inconstancy, itatioiiai 
vHthoot lionestyi his reason is as unstabk^ as the ioVtj of €&• 
fits ; his wit is skiiful, his heart unjnst. He thipts of ail, 
SUid ridicules ail y in^moderately Iicentiott$» hfi Imows how 
to moralize, without having morals of his own; vain to ex» 
pes8, but yet more selfish, he labors leds ibr reputation, than 
for gain, and thoii^fa he is made to enjoy^ he wishels cm^ 
to hoard riches. 

There is the man here is the author. Bom a |>oet,.hit 

rerses cost him little. That facility injures hi|n \ he ^u* 
9es it, and makes scarcely any thing perfect. He ivrites with 
ease, ingenuity, sfnd degance, and after pisetrjr, history i^hi^i 
sphere. He reasons little, and seldom enters upon abstruse 
speculation. Voltaire, in his last work, wished to imitate 
the manner of Boyle 5 even in censuring him, he labors tp 
copy him. Some one has said, that to make a writer witlw 
put reason and without preposses^n,'he must have no'coun^ 
try and no religion, 'On this ground Voltaire disfe inartfadi 
at a great rate towards perfection, for he cannot %e ttcteused 
of being a partizan of his nation ; but is found on Ae con- 
trary a singular being, something like those 'whimsical old 
inen, those good people, who always applaud the .past, waA 
jire discontented with the preserit. Voltaire is alwaydfssat- 

^ Tills antidietis 19 peeoliarly hifpf^^aA^AasinitmMU of iJbe^l^dcle^titti- 
per of Voltaire. Arittlppus was a jonsite^of dfegwat^'aud a Battec«r.t^. 
iilL << Omnis AriitlpjEktthi decult (dbi6r'er«atus «t rts." « ^DiQiftties «he ey- 

irist Ipu If prp|>naii^^1tet ' 
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isfied with his own country, and praises with incense that, 
which is a thousand leagues off. As to religion, it may be 
seen indeed, that he is undecided in his views ; doubtless he 
would wish to pass for that iiiipartial man, which he affects 
to be ) but there is a little leaven of Jesuitism inhis woiks.* 
Voltsure has much foreign as well, as French literature ^ 
and that mixed erudition, so extremely fashionable at this 
day ^ he is a politician, a natural philosopher, a geometri- 
cian. He is every thing, that he wishes to be ; but always 
superficial, and incapable of deep research ; his genius how- 
ever is always ready to touch upon subjects agreeable to him- 
self. He has a very delicate and correct tasfte. Satirical^ 
ingenious, but critical, he loves the abstract sciences, and 
ao sdence discourages Um ; he chooses to pass for some- 
thing more elevated, dian a simple poet. He has be&n re- 
proached with never being in a reasonable medium ; some- 
times he is a misanthrope, and sometimes a satirist ^ in a 
wprd, Voltaire wishes to be an extraordinary man, and his 
wish is gratified.'' 

• • What is here said df Voltaire's religioo must be understood, as relating 
aierely to the sect, which he favored ; and therefore not implying in the 
author an attempt as vain, as it would be wicked, to Qiake it believed, that 
^c was in any degree attached to the Christian system. 



ANECDOTE OF VOLTAIRE. 



M. 



.ADAME DE TALMOND said to Voltaire, '* T 
think Sir, that a Philosopher should never write but to endeav- 
our to render mankind less wicked and unhappy, than they are. 
Now you do quite the contrary. You are always .writing ag^nst 
that religion, which alone is able to restrain wickedness, and to 
afford us consolation under misfortunes." Voltaire was much 
struck, and excused himself by saying, that " he only wrote 
for those, who were of the same opinion with himself." 

Tronchin assured his friends, that Voltaire died in great ago- 
nic* of mind. ** I .die forsaken by Gods and Men," said he, in 
those awful moments* when truth will force its way. ** I wish," 
added Tronchin, " that those, who had been perverted by his 
writings, had been pitseut at his death. It was a si§ht too hor- 
rid to support. Seward^s anec> voh V. p. 274* 
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tableau du Climat et du Sol des Etats JJnis de VAimrique^ 
par C. F, Volney. ivo, 2 vol. Paris, an. 12. [=1803.] 

W HEN M. Volney published his Travels into Egypt 
and Syria^ he remarked in the Preface^ that, hesitating upon 
the direction, which he would travel, he had considered a 
Tour through North America, as very interesting, though 
for several reasons he then laid it aside. It seems however 
to have been a favorite intention, resumed and prosecuted 
with the first opportunity. 

In the Introduction of the work before us, M. Volney ob- 
serves, '^ when in the year 1783 I set sail from Marseilles, 
it was on a pursuit agreeable to my inclinations j and with 
that alacrity, and that confidence in others and in mysdf, 
with which youth is inspired. I quitted with readiness a 
place of abundance and of peace, to sojourn in a region of 
barbarism and wretchedness ; with no other motive, than 
that of employing the restless and active season of youth in 
such a noanner, as would procure me new information, and 
by its acquisition adorn my life, and advance my reputation. 
On the contrary, in I795> when I embarked at Havre, it 
was with the dissatisfaction and disgust, which the spectacle 
and experience of persecution had excited. Grieved at the 
|)ast and anxious for, the future, I thought I might go, with- 
out distrust, among a FUEE people, trusting that, as a sincere 
Friend of LiBERTT, I should find for my old age that peace- 
ful asylum, I despaired of in Europe. With these views, I 
visited successively all parts of the United States, mak- 
ing observations upon the Climate, the Laws, and the Man- 
ners of the People, with particular reference to social life and 
domestic happiness* The result of my observations an^ 



teflections, coiisidering on one hand the stormy and g^lcottif 
|)rospect9 not only of Fnau:e, but of all £urope^ the probabil-* 
ity c^long and obstinate contentions^ originating in the last 
struggles of declining prejudices with increasing information^ 
and of superannuated despotism with youthful Liberty ^ 
and on tie other hand^ the peaceful and encouraging presage 
Id the United States from ^ extent oT their territory, the 
encouragement to settlers, the profits of mdustiy, personal 
independence5 and the mildness of the government, founded 
eti its very weakness ; I was confirmed in a xesolution to 
become a resident in America. But in 1798 an epidemic 
disa£&ction With the French Nation, and the meincing ap- 
pearance of an immediate rupture with France, compelled 
my departure, aiid the relinquishment of my purpose* I had 
reason also to complain of personal indignities, and of pub* 
lie attacks," &C. 

His reasons for not beconung an htabitant lumself, and 
for dissuading other Frenchmen from such an intention, are 
principally stated in the following paragraph. << I say it 
with regret, but my researches have not led me to find m the 
Americans those fraternal and benevolent disposition^ with 
which some writers have flattered us. On the contrary, I 
have thought, that they retain a strong tinge of the national 
prejudices of their mother country against us } prejudices fo- 
mented by the wars of Canada \ feebly altered by our alii* 
ance in their Insurrection \ very powerfully revived of 
late by declamations in Congress, and by the addresses of 
the tovnis and corporations to the President, Mr. J. A^***, 
in consequence of the late depredations of our privateers ; 
and lastly encouraged even in the Colleges, by prizes for 
orations and defamatory theses against the French."* 

From these circumstances, and imagining himself look- 
ed upon with jealous eyes, as a kind of governmental spy^ 
M. Volney beheld every thing through the medium of par- 
tiality and prejudice, and returned dissatisfied from every ex- 
cursion. His literary pride too was not a little wounded. 

* See thejprbes jvt PrincetowDi la l^^f-mi 2798* 



CQ tbe n0U at the fourth page of the Preface he compIain$, 
that the homage due to hiin> as a man of letters^ and as a 
strat^eTy was not paid him by some of those, who filled the 
highest offices. This will not surprise usy who remember, 
that, in his common conversation, he openly advanced politic^ 
tt/ opmions directly repugnant to those, by which the admin- 
istration of our government was influenced ; and avowed 
Religious sentifmnts disgusting to Such, as entertain the least 
respect for Christianity. 

Hie inf(»1nationi which is collected by z Foreigner in a 
$hort visit to our ([Country, must be very superficial and 
imperfect. Intelligent individuals indeed may commu-^ 
nicate sonle particuWs i but he may not always have access 
to the best informed*. Even what he collects he is liaEle to 
Inisunderstand^ or misrepresent. He brings with him his 
prejudices Had his pride. He meets with local preposses* 
sions and jealousies. He sees only the exterior ; and that 
under nuny disadvantages^ He explores but a small part o£ 
an immense continent i and that hastily. He is unacqu^int« 
ed with our history,, and our language. He is therefore far 
from being able to describe with accuracy, or characterize 
with predsioa-. 

M. Volney labored under all thes^ disadvantages ^ yet he 
discovers much discernment, and has thrown together, in tol<- 
exable order, many curious and interesting observations. 

At thie close of the Preface he gives notice, that he prefers 
spelling the names of persons and places, as they should 
be pronounced, agreeably to the power of the letters in the 
French alphabet. 'This is indeed a necessary premonition ; 
otherwise we should be apt to stumble upon the ** Grin mon- 
tuns,'' and be led to mistake *^ Ouilsonville'' for a French 
settlement on the *^ Ouabache." Like some Egyptian Ma- 
gician, lately returned from the borders of the Nile, he 
converts our most beautiful rivers into ^' Souskouana,'' and 
** Delaouare •," inundates " Ouaterstrit 5" and, by a wizard 
spfllf so transforms some of our most respected friends, that 
we hardly recognize them again, in " Gen. Ouilkinnson/^ 
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«Gen, Ouayne,** *^M. Ouellaer ^M. ChV'iaid * !& 
Ouait.'** We know^ttot the propriety of thus dhiafigmg /r^a 
er names. It ttitist Create great confusion in Geogiaphy, 
and in History. And we feelieve, that even Ms, VoLi^W 
^vould deem it an indignity, if tlie Amerieantt^fi^a^torof his 
work shoidd, governed by hk own ayth&f*ityy declare it ^ds^ 
scription of ths climate and territory of the Umtifd States ef A^^ 
mericay by MoNSHEER VoRLNEH.*' Such a mismmerwmHA 
be no more discreditable to this French pMlc^siophet) tha^ it 
must be disgusting to the American people to find the name 
of the man, whose memoiy they delight to honor, distotte^^ 

into VaZINGUETON or CkfACHIN-NTONl^. 

Of the fairness and candor of our audior an opkiion may 
be formed from the following paragraph, m whic^ lie sum^ 
up the character of die inhabitants of the United States. *^ I 
could prove," siys he, ** by incontestible factS) that propolr«i 
tionaWy to the greatness of population, the es?t€^t of cOii* 
cems, and the multiplicity of interests, ^ere is n^ ki tbe 
ITtitted States so much economy in the finance^,! so mvi^ 
good faith in puUBc transactions,:!: so much decency in pub^ 
fie manners, § so much moderation in party spirit, nor so 
much care in the education of youth, || as in tnodt of the old 
states of Europe.'' The first Chaptet is upon the Giograph^ 
icat situation of the United States^ and the sypistfii^s if their 
territory. It cofitains some general remarks upon the bowH 
daries, the number of acres, and the varieties of climate. 

In Chapter II, on the aspect of th^ Country^ he obsen^ 
that to an European traveller, especi^ly to one, who like 
him was accustomed to the view of the naked regions of &- 
gypt, Asia,''and the borders of the Mediterranean, the prom- 
inent feature of the country in America has the wild ap- 

* General Wilkinson, General Wiiyne, Mr, Welles, Mr. Shaw, and "Mr. 
White. 

f «* Affaire d' Alger, e^ construction des&egates i ijyobiO&oTi". h l>eice.'^ 

. jj *< Traitc de Jay compare a celui de Paris." 

5 « Affaire d^ M. Lfons en plein Congr^s." 

il '' Scandaleux desordres du College de Ptinceton, et rnttUtt^ luitrei.** 



pearaace of ^ ^Imoet ^ntite forest, from the sea coasts grow- 
lag more and more thick) a» you penetrate f ;iirtjker. And he 
;idd% iiuntf. ^^ duVing the long journey I itlade^ in 1 796, from 
the mOttth of ihe Delaouare^ through Fennsylvania» Mary- 
laodi Vuginia^ and Kentucky, to ^ river Onahacbe ; thence 
licsthy across the N. W. Territory, to Fort Detroit, over 
l^d^e ]Erie to Niagara and Albany ; ai^d in the yeair follow- 
jiQg, from Boston to Richntond in Virginia I scarcely tnrir-r 
etted three a^es together in open and cleared [deboial] 
ground. Every where I found the road bordered with thick- 
ets^ or dtaded with large trees, the silence and sameness of 
vhich, the soil sometimes arid vxA sometimes swampy, trees 
ladfen through a^ge, or overturned by the tempests, lying and 
rottii^ on the sar&ce ; and the persecuting swanns of gad« 
ffieSi mius^etoes^ and gnats, afe not of those ckarmiog pa^ 
tkubra, of which o\ir romantic writers dream, in the smoaky 
^dea of Europe/' 

A^Ke^bly to this view of die Country, he dirides the 
whcde eontiii^nt into three districts, ist, " The forest of the 
ihuthj which Comprehends the sea coast of Virginia, of the 
two CarofinaS| of- Georgia, and of the Floridas ; and gen#- 
aoralty speaking extends from Chesapeak bay to Saint Ma^ 
ry*8, ovey a tract of gravel and sand, from thirty to fifty 
leagues. All tW^ space, covered with pine, savin, spruce^ 
cedar, cypress, and odier resinous trees, offers to the eye a 
oomstant verdtnre aver a most sterile soil ; excepting that oh 
the banks of the rivers, on lands, wiiich have been made by 
the wash ftoktl higher grounds, and on th6 meadows, may 
be found stHpSj which agriculture can render productive." 
The second districti or middk forest^ ^* comprehends the 
fQOuntspnoDS .parts of the Carolinas and Virgiiiia, all Fem»- 
6yivai{ia» the 90uth of New York, aU Kentucky, and north 
of tiie(%ioas&y,.a8 th^ Quahache ; covered with various 
treeV which indicate a fertile soil." The third district, or 
Forest of the Norths includes the northern parts of New 
York) the interior of Connecticut, Vermont and Massachu- 
aettfy to tZaaada 1 coveted withWdy and resinous trees, &c. 
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** Observe now the general physiognomy of the t^rrftorp 
of the United States. An almost entire forest ; five greai 
Lakes at the North i vast prairies at the West y in die cen- 
tre a chain of mountains, whose ridges ruii'^parattd to the 
sea coast, at the distance of from twenty to fifty leagues, turn- 
ing to the east and west rivers of a long course, of a large 
bed, and a volume of water more considerable, than those 6f 
-Europe ; most of these rivers have falls, from twenty to one 
hundred and forty feet, and mouths a$ spacious, as gulfs ; 
in the regions of the south, continued swamps for one hun- 
dred leagues y in the north, snows for four or five months 
of the year ; upon a coast of three hundred leagues^ ten or. 
twelve towns built of brick, or of wood, painted in vari^ 
ous colors, containing from ten to sixty thousand inhabi-. 
tants ; around these towns log houses, encompassed by fields 
of grain, corn, and tobacco, overtopped by trunks of treeSj^ 
in many places burnt or stripped of their Ijark ; the enclo-. 
sures separated from each other by bcush fences, instead of 
hedges ; these houses and fields enveloped {]encai8ses]}*hy 
enormous forests, diminishing in number and extent, as they 
become more remote, and appearing at last like the little, 
•squares of brown and yeDow, on a green carpet. Add tc\ 
this, a capricious and troubled sky ; an atmosphere, by tuitis^ 
.very damp and very dry, very misty and very serene, very 
hot and very cold ; and a temperature so* variable, as to give^ 
in one day the frosts of Norway, the heats of Africa, and 
the four seasons of the year ; take these together, and you 
'have a concise physical sketch of the United States." 

Whether the portrait, our author has giv^ai, be a likeness 
or a caricature, those, who are best acquainted with the ori- 
ginal, can judge. Such, as would examine more, particut 
larly his description of the mountainous nose (i,) the promL- 
nent cheeks (2,) the projecting chin(3,) the.fiowing eyes (4,)iQr. 
the pestilential mouth (5,) may consult the following Chapt 
ters. 

I. ^^Configuration generate. Division naturelk dtf' pays 
par les chaines dcs montagnes. Elevation extreme tf tpgw*! 
di CSS chainisP Ch. HI. 



* «• " Structure interieure. du sol. Pierres et roches fondar 
puntahs occupants diverses regions.^* Ch. IV, 

3. « Sur la Florider Eccl. § 4. 

4. " Sur les Lacsi' Ch. V. " Be la cUte de Niagara 
et de quelques autres ch&tes remarquablesJ* Ch. VI. 

c. « Du GUmat, &c." Ch. VIII— XI. f* Des maladies 
dominantes qux Etats Unisy et de la fievre jaune^^ 

In delineating the general configuratiorty Chapter III, he 
fiivides it into three long parajlel regions^ to wit. 

1. The eastern sea coast j from Canada to Georgia, in width 
from twenty to seventy leagues. The surface rough and 
focky in the northern parts, and level and sandy in the southr 
prn. 

2. The western region^ or basin of the Mississippi, from 
^e I^akes to the Gulf of Mexico. In the Floridas die counr 
try is lov, flat, and sandy, next the sea, and swampy more 
remote ; farther towards the interior and on the Ohio, diver- 
sified into hill and valley, and very fertile | and towards the 
west, spraad into immense ^r/ar/n^j, or natural meadows. 

3. The mountainous region, consisting of that vast chain, 
which extends in almost pafallel ridges from the mouth of 
Saint Laurence to peorgia. This great band may be.fipmr 
puted at about four hundred leagues in length, and froip thir- 
ty to fifty in width.'^ This elevation has a very great effect 
upon the temperature of the two regions, which border 
upon it, which differ wholly from each other in' climate, soil, 
^d productions. ' . - 

M. Vblney says, the niountains are not so high, a& th^ 
Alps and Pyrenees of Europe ; and makes the following 
^temenU 

IN VIRGINIA, 

• * 

OrriJi PiCf the-highest mountain ^ Mkres. J^./ro. 
|n that part, from the nieasure of> 1.2 iSy =4000 
JIfr. Jefferson. ' j • • 

Rocjc FISH GAP'y from die meas- 7 — i\%(h 

p^ oi Mr. JONATi^AN Williams.^ ^^^ * 
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The highest pomt In that vicinity, ? 

^ ^ do. 5 «^ ^ '"^^ 

The first ridge of the Af.lZGH4^ 5 ft ft 

yr, near Staunton. do. 3 577 *=^ * 9 

The second pdgCi called Calf faS' ? ^ 

rc^^^- do* 5  3 '^ ^^47 

The tlurd ridge. do, 822 t;^ 2'jq§ 

IN MARYLAND, 

As measured by Mr. Ge(k GuIIPJH 
^oid Mr. James Smith. 

From Georgetown to Savage river, 
3t8 mileS) the general aldtude is 3f 2-|* 
1IP9 1 160 feet. Thence to a place called 
** Moses Williams," on the summit of 
1^ Alleghany, for a space of 8^ miles^ 
the level is 6^1^ metres ssa; 2097 |ee^ 
Total, - , » ^pfl «at 3257 

IN PENNSYI^VANIA, 

The height of the Alleghany, meas- 7 , 

tired by Dr. Roche, [Rush.1^ ) '^^^ ** ^^ 

IN NEW YORK, 

The Katskill, measured by M- ? , 
|»£rB-R i)Jff x^ ^igarre, 5 ^^'♦x 

IN VERMONT, 
KlLLlNGTON. measured by Mr. J ,^,^» ^ .^ 

m NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

The « OuAir Hills," JJFmrjil 
JIJLLStl measured by Dr. SjSLXIfAP. 5 ^^  



%he whole making a mean of 700 or Soo metres> wheve^ 
It tke height of the ji^s is 3000, of the Pyrenees 2700, of 
the jhfdes 5000, and of Mount Lehanon 2^5. 

In the tV Chapter i on the internal structure of" tie Earthy 
%IL. Volney thitikS) diat, from a care&il examination^ he is 
able to establish wi4h exactitude the following arrangement 
of the Gontmenft from the Atlantic to the Mississippi^ in* 
io five regioASj or difi^ent natures of soil. 

I . The gnmiHci comprising all the north of Amerteai from 
Long Island to Hudson^s Bay. 

a. The regiafi of free stone ^ embracing generally themouna- 
laUioiis paits, &om tiie Lakes to Geo^ia. 

3. The eakwreous^ iie whole dF the North West Terr!<- 
Wry* 

4; Tie regim ^tiiaphe Sand^ comprehending aS the territo^ 
iry ftom Sandy Hook to Florida \ the interior border is marlt^ 
iid by a bati^ or ridge of Isinglasis \^* grsmite taikeux^*} 
At th)is bank the granitic region coimnehces. 

5'. The ifieghn 4^ the nodsh of riversy [*^ sdlu^ons fliiViales,''} 
^ as fiv call it of *^ made land/* 1^9 kind of soil is dis^ 
lisgui^able at the moudi of tfie Susquehannah, PatowmaCi 
&c. the M^est part &f Georgia^ and at and abo^e New Qi^ 
kans. 

Cbaptof V) t^m emcleHi Laieiy ii^htch have disappeared^ ton^^ 
tains an ingeniouis train of reasoning upon some very 8«r« 
pri^ng appearances in the sttucture of the region beycHid 
the Alleghany mountains* and between the Lakes and (b» 
(hX of Mexico. From the whole, M« Vdney thinks it €v«^ 
iden^ that many lakes have become ex^ccated* by having 
found a passage for decandng off their waters ; that die imi>i 
mease prairies were once lakes ; and that the scnl upon the 
banks of the present rivers was made by Ae afluvion^ these 
great changes in the surface occasioned. 

Chapter VI contains a particular account of the Fatts cf 
ifiagaray.znA a comparison between their altitude and that 
<Jf the falls of severaJ rivers in the northern and western parts 
of the count^y^ which correspond^ to a great degree of aon 
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curary. From fiittling that the falls of Niagara wear eVerf 
year a deeper channelj he concludes^ that hi process of time 
they will have worn a passage to the level of Lake Ontario^' 
and thus pr&duce an exsiccation above, analogous to the val- 
lies on the Potomacj the Hudson, and £he Ohio; 

Chapter VII, an Earthquakes and Folcanoes, *^ Though 
the\ north part 6f America has been known to us but about 
two hundred years, yet rfiis interval^ so dhort in the annals 
of nature, is slifficient to prove by numberless examples, that 
earthquakes must have been frequent and violent there in 
former times, and that diey have been the principal agents 
in the overturns, [" bouleversemeiis,''] of which die Atlan-> 
tie cdast presents striking and conspicuous appearance^/* 

Chapter VII, on Climate^ is arranged under several heads 
or statements, which particulaf observatioiis are addtfced to 
support.' The first is, that " the climate €>n the Atkmtie 
coast is coldet in winter and warmer iii sum^ner^ than under 
the same parallels in Europe/* Secondly^ " the daily .va- 
riations are greater and more srudden on the Atlantic coast 
of America, than in Europe/' Thirdly, *^the climate pn 
the banks of the Ohio and Mississippi is less cold, by three 
degrees of latitude^ than on the Atlaiitic coast/' 

These propositions are in general well supported j but 
there are one or two assertions, which we know not how to 
admit \ as, ** From the forty third degree of riordi latitude, 
^ast of the mountains, to Albany, there are frosts in every 
month of the year, so that strawberries and cherries never 
ripen in those parts/' We have eaten most delicious natu-^ 
ral strawberries on the banks of the Androscoggin^ Again 
the authority of Mr. Chd. is cited, who, attempting to dig a 
well at Post Saint Attgustin, about sixteen leagues beyond 
the mountains, in the month of July, found the ground froz- 
en at the depth of three feet," &c. " Quoiqu'il Teut en^ 
trepris en Juillet, il avait, des le troisieme pied, remontre le 
sol gele \ et le trouvant de plus en plus ferme, il avait etc 
contraint d* abandonner le travail a une profondeur de vingt 
pieds." p. 169. " The whole of Autumn is serene, tern- 
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Jperate^ and the most pleasant of all the thr^e seasons pf the 
year ; for, in all the cmtm^nt of North America there is no 
spring J' p. 163. 

Chapter IX, ori the theory of the nvinds in the United States^ 
This is a very long chapter, and the subject appears to have 
been one, to which the Author paid great attention ; but as« 
Buredly he had not a sufficient number of meteorological ob- 
servations for a number cf years to justify him in establi^- 
ing a theory. We cannot go into all the details, and must 
"pass them over witli citing the following remark. " In Eu- 
rope, especially in France and England, we complain of the 
inconstancy of the winds, and the variations they produce in 
the temperature of the air ; but this inconstancy is nothing 
comparable to that of the atmosphere of the United States. I 
dare affirm, from a residence of nearly three years, that I never 
found the wind continue in the same point for thirty hours, 
nor the tliermotneter retain the same degree for ten hours. 
The current of the air is perpetually varying, not regularly 
round the compass, but from one point of the horizon to its 
opposite, from li^. W.to S. and S. fi. from S» and from S.W. 
to S. E. and from S. and S. W. to N. £. The changes in 
the weather are ^bject to like sudden contrasts* In the 
«anie day, even in winter, there will be snow in the morn- 
ing, the thermometer at o (Reaumur,) and tl^e wind 'at the 
N. E. and £• ; towards noon, six or seven degrees,' and the 
wind at the S. E. and by S. % and towards evening, one and 
two degrees below freezing point, and the wind N. £. In 
4ummer, two hours after noon, the heat will be twenty four 
^nd twenty five degrees, and fair weather ; a storm of wind 
will come from the S. W. followed by rain for four or five 
hours ; at six or seven, a cold and strong N. W. wind ; and 
before midnight, the thermometer will sink to seventeen and 
«ven sixteen degrees. In autumn only, from the middle of 
October to the middle of December, there are found Several 
Successive days of westerly winds, witli a serene sky. A 
f tate of weather rendered remarkable by its variety !" 

A comparison is exhibited in Chapter X, between the cH- 

T 
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mate of the United States and that of Europe, in referenciT 
to the winds ^ the quantity of rain, evaporation, and ekctficity. 
Oa the quantity of rain he gives the folldwing taWesw 

" There falls In a year, 

Xa 



In America. 

At Charleston, S. C. 
in 1795. 



Eng.Tne. 

Yearly medium be-7 3 
tween i75a& 1769.3 ^ 

At Williamsburg, 7 
in Virginia. 3 ' 

Cambridge, Massa-1 , 
chusetts. 3 

Andover, do. 51 

Salem, do. 

Rutland, Vermont. 

Philadelphia. 



35 
30 






It 

In EuROPJS. 

At Petersburg. 

UpsaL 

Abo. 

London. 

Utrecht. 

Brest, (no observ- 
ation.) 

Marseilles* 

Home. 

Naples. 

Algen 

Padua. 

Bologne* 

Vienna^ 



14 

24 

27 



Ho 

35 

27I 

33 

24 

4^ 



Hence it appears, that in £urope there falls, in the same 
space of time, less rain by one third, than in America $ aai 
yet Doctor Holyoke has cited twenty towns in Europe, which, 
at a mean of twenty years have had one hundi'ed and twen- 
ty two days of rain, while Cambridge has had but eighty^ 
eight, and Salem ninety fivd." 

A variety of facts prove the evaparatim in America gtea^ 
er, than in Europe ; and the electricky of the atmosjdiere 
still more considerable. 

In the XI Chafer he examines into the influence if fie 
Moon upon the winds / the effect of the Sun t^on their whdt 
system, and upon the course of the seasons * a$id the changei 
produced in the climate by clearing off the forests. 

Having given this general analysis of thefrst volume, we 
iefer the consideration of the second to another numben 

[To he continu6d*2 
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J^scourses to yotmgpers^ns^iythl^eRcv* John Clarke do), 
minister of th^ first church in Boston* 312 pages^ 1 2m^. 
Boston^ 1 8o4i bound j price one dollar. 

X HIS Tolume ia introduced to the public with a pref- 
ace by the Editor^ in which he pays a just tribute to the 
learning and professional talents of the author, and tb the 
excellent spirit and manner of his writings. The object of 
tfiis publication however is to promote early piety rather, 
0ian to enhance the literary reputation of Dr. Clarke, which 
IS already sufficiently acknowledged* It contains seventeen 
^iscoursesj selected from ^ posthumous manuscripts of the 
pmhor. 

Literary productions are to be valued according* to the 
worth of their object* and the success, with which this obr; 
ject is pursued. That the morals and religi<Hi of the young 
i^e of the highest consequence to. them personally, and to 
society in general^ no one will c<»itrovert. That our author 
has done much for the advancement pf youthful virtue and * 
pietyi none of hid r^ers can deny. These discourses were 
preached at various periods of his nunistry, and selected with- 
out regaid to any special arrangement. But they are not 
deficient in the recommendation of any virtues, or religious 
graces, and on some, afford " line upon line and precept upon 
precept." 

We think these discourses reflect honor both on the under«. 
standing and goodness <iS. the autlior $ on his understanding, 
Vecauise he has sought out the surest avenues to the youth* 
ful heart \ and o«x his goodnrds> because he has conveyed^ 
throu|^ those avenues^ pure and exalted sentiments, enforc- 
ed with an intei^est and ardor^ which can hardly fail to pro* 
duce the deeigiied effect* 

In the first discourse, we find an apdogy fiur devoting so 
(reat a diate of his public labors to the youngs founded on 
^e importance of early piety, and the greater hope of ^uct 
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cess in his efforts on the susceptible minds of the youn^ 
than on more advanced hearers. 

On the importance of religion is the following comprew. 
hen^ve description of its ameliorating effieacy in the sub-v 
jects of it. 

*^ To such persons it is light in the midst of darkness ;. 
^ ease on the bed of sickness ; safety in the hour of danger y 
** and tranquility in times pf the greatest confusion.*' 

The discourse on the youth of fortune, who solicited our 
Saviour's direction for obtaining eternal life, is highly inter- 
esting. His character, without indulging too much conjec- 
ture, he has happily portrayed. The concern, which our 
Lord took in his welfare, his amiable deportment, his regu- 
lar life, and apparent sincerity^ aw justly considered ; the 
result of the interview feelingly deplored; and the -whole 
relation applied to the young in a manner, calculated to re- 
commend his virtues, and warn against his defects. 

The following remark is to show the higher probability^ 
that such a person is in the road to happiness, than the ini-. 
moral and licentious ; and that moral habits constitute the best 
' preparation for religious faith and evangelical holiness. 

'^ A man of his character is much nearer the kingdom of 
** heaven, than persons, destitute of morality. I have heard 
** it asserted, that there is more hope of the most profligate 
/^ and abandoned debauchee, than of a mere moral man* 
*^ Surely such a doctrine, as this, is not authorised from scrip-r 
•* ture. Have the advocates of it considered the consequen-s 
^* ces ? Does it not virtually make Christ a minister of sin, 
^* and his gospel an encour^ger of licentiousness ? Docis it 
** not involve in it this absurdity, that the old world, had it 
<^ been more abandoned, might have escaped the deluge ?- 
<< And, that Sodom and Gomorrah were not profligate 
^^ enough to be proper subjects of God's sparing mercy ?'^ - 

His discourse on duty to parents is fraught with true 
christian morality, and accompanied with engagit^ motive& 
to discharge with fidelity those filial oflicesi which grow 9^\ 
#f the^connexigiv* • 
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In treating of the benefits of parental religi6n> he has hajK 
plly blended the reciprocal duties of parents and childrenj> 
find enforced them by appropriate counsel. 

The joy, given to parents and friends from examples of 
fariy piety, our author has set forth in a captivating view. 

In dwelling on the importance of an early acquaintance 
with the scriptures, he has furnished useful lessons to parents 
and instructers, as it regards the most interesting method of 
communicating religious knowledge. • 

The restraints of religion, and its tendency to correct the^ 
follies of youth, constitute another of his useful topics. 

We cannot refrain from expressing the peculiar delight, 
we have received from his sermon on remembering our 
Creator in early life, In this discourse, after an illustration 
of what is implied in the remembrance of our Creator, we 
find a strain of simple exhortation to the young, which wa 
have rarely seen equalled. It furnishes an example of elo-^ 
quence, glowing, yet v^thout enthusiasm ; engaging, yet al^ 
together natural 5 persuasive, yet free from false alarm. 

The following paragraph conveys to the young a caution 
to guard against forming their sentiments of religion front 
the characters of a certain class of its professors. 

It is your misfortune, that you form your ideas of the 
; nature and genius of Christianity, not from the gospel it-^ 
*^ self, but certain extravagant characters among its profes-* 
^^ sors. From some oddities peculiar to them you draw a 
*' strange portrait of the religion, they profess 5 but how uni 
** reasonable a conclusion is this ! It were far more philo^ 
*' sophical to charge it to the air, they breathe, the food, they 
** eat, or the raiment, with which they are clothed. Withi 
** what propriety can you go to siich characters for an ide^ 
^* of Christianity ? Who thinks of consulting a hospital for 
^* the healthiness of climate, or a highway for the justice and 
^ honesty of its inhabitants ?" 

• Our author thus expresses his well grounded apprehen^ 
f ion for the cause of religion. 

(* We come upon the stage at a. time, when every thmg, 
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thaL looks like religion^ is turned out of society. ImmoK 

rality is no longer a monster of hideous mien \ the uiirt 

profitable works of darkness have left their nadve cell> and 
*^ appear i^nmasked at noon day ; infidelity increases and 
*' multiplies ; and atheism is no longer a singularity ! tTn-* 
*^ der such ^i^ouragements^ no wonder few have sufficient 
*^ steadiness to stand amid the crowds^ and not be carried 
** with the throng,*' 

la his discourses on the rdiigious obli^dons arising from^ 
pious education ; *on the conduct, whidi secures the favor 
both of God and man \ on youthful sobriety \ on the char- 
acter of Daniel> as an example for imitation \ on the means> 
by which the young may avoid the contempt^ and ensure the 
respect of mankind | on the advantages of good, and disadw 
vantages of bad companions If and on the influence of evil 
communications \ he has offered to the young the highest 
motives for the discharge of those duties, which result from 
tlieir relation to God, to their parents, and to society \ ex-» 
horted them, in persua^ve terms, to a life of sobriety and 
religion, and furnished them with means, by which they majp 
effectually fortify their virtue and religion from the rude as» 
saults of the corrupt and abandoned. 

In treating on the progressive nature of vice, he (Hscover^ 
a profound knowledge qi the human heart, illustrates the sin« 
gular advantage of be^nning life well, and shows the dan* 
ger of small deviations from rectitude. 

" Occasional falsehoods have been succeeded by a con* 
J* firmed disregard to the truth \ occasional acts of dishon« 
<< esty have led to every species of injustice. Intemperate 
<< at times, men have become reconciled to the lowest degr»f 
<< dation of their nature ; one deliberate depar ture from 
<< the laws of chastity has been followed by all die crimes^ 
<< which mark the libertine ; anger in the beginning has be«« 
^ come revenge in the end ; and a disrespectful manner of 
'* conversing on the subject of religion Jias generated habitr 
^ ual blasphemy and impiety.'* 

"pie last discourse is a pathetic and interesting cpe oa 
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^proving the present^ as die accepted tune and the day of 
Ovation. 

On the whole, We think these discourses Well calculated 
to produce early virtue and religion ; to give the young a sense 
tof the dignity of human nature, the vahie of pure morals^ 
and the infinite importance of religioni Of the style vre 
%irould remark in general^ that it is suited to the subjects^ 
and to the persons, ivhfse ihiproveinent was more paTticu<*> 
iarly designed. Of the matter we hazard nothing in af^ 
finning, that it is truely valuable ; and scruple not to say^ 
that it abounds With useful lessons for parents and children, 
for instructers and pupils* If some blemishes should be 
found in the work, it should be recollected, that the discour^ 
6es were not originally designed for the press ; and, although 
ihe ability and fidelity of the Reverend Editor cannot be 
questioned, he might not think himself at liberty to correct 
4fevery thing, wUch he deemed a defect* 



^ Memoirs of the life of Dr. DarWIN, chiefiy Juriffg tis 
 residence at Litchfield^ with anecdotes of his friends^ and 
criticisms 0n his writings, bj Akna S£fFJiRV" Phik 
iidel/hia, 1 804. ^vo^ 

X HE writer of this Volume has been for several year^ 
lughly celebrated for her poetical compositions. We be« 
fieve this is her first publication in prose. Du. Darwik 
formerly complimented her, as ** the inventress of Epic El- 
egy,** and we really think she might have done greater hon- 
or to herself, and to his memory, by a composition like those, 
in which she celebrated Major Andre^ Captain Cook, and 
Lady Millar. Her prose is frequently encumbered by 
evident affectation ^ some of the sentences are tedious and 
obscure i and throughout the style does not possess 
that ease and simplicity, v^hich would have been most suita-* 
We to narrative composition. Her remarks however art* 
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g^nfirally apposite ; and her criticisms on the pOetrjr of CRi 

Darwin discover good judgment and a refined taste. 

Though the biographical sketch appears to be drawn with 
the affection of a zealous and warm friend, it exhibits evi-' 
dences of impartiality, and unites justice with candor* 
Miss Seward neither spreads the veil of concealment over 
the failings and prejudices of the Doctor, nor rudely and 
unkindly denudates them for ^le sake of giving, unseemli- 
ness to the whole portrait j but adopts the rule of the mor- 
al poet, ' 

" Blanie, where you must ; be candid, where you can.** 
The Memoirs are limited principally to the period of Doc- 
ior Darwin's residence at Litchfield j tliat is, from the au- 
tumn of 1756, when he was twenty four years of age, to 
1 78 1, when he removed to Derby. From that time his 
lair biographer can only trace the outline of his rem.aining. 
existence ; but she inform.s us, that Mr. Dewhurst Bils- 
BURT, his pupil in infancy, his confidential friend, and fre- 
quent companion through ripened youth, is noW writing 
at large the life of Dr. Dar*sVin. 

From the wofk bafore us we learn, that tlie Doctor Was 
Somewhat above the middle size ; his form atliletic and in- 
dined to corpulence ^ his limbs too heavy for exact propor- 
tion; that his face bore the traces of a severe small pox j 
and his features and countenance, when they were not an- 
imated by social pleasure, were rather saturnine, than spright- 
ly. Even at early age he had a stoop in his shoulders, and- 
wore the professional appendage of a large, full bottomed 
wig, which gave him an appearance of twice the years he 
bore^ At a more advanced period his gait was embarrassed 
by a stiff knee. He stammered extremely ; but whatever he 
said, whether gravely 01* in jest> was always well worth 
waiting for. Conscious of great native elevation above tli© 
general standard of intellect, he became early in life sore 
upon opposition, whether in argument or conduct, and al- 
ways revenged by sarcasm of very keen edge ; nor was he 
le$s. impatient of the sallies of egotism and vanity. He seU 



4tm ivM t» pr^n^vl thirir ciiricatur^ in jocosei but w^uod- 
Ic^ irmy. Editrt me v^ hi9 ^e^ciam to human truth. 
From th^t tsittse h$ often dlsi^egardad the account, his pa- 
tients gave of &fQUielTe^> ttid rainier cho9e to collect hia in* 
formatioR by mdmct inquiry^ and by cross exami^tion> 
than froa voiuntary testimony. That distrust and that hab^ 
it v«re i^dfobalbly favcfrsble to Hh ^kill in discovering ^ ori- 
gin of diseases, and thence to his pceemineot succesa in e^ 
fisctipg tiieir cure* 

D^ctm 0AiiwiH :jvowed a conviction of the ^ermcious 
fiffects of aH vinoM fluid on the ^soudful and healthy con^ 
tttttition ; a^ had aa absolute horror of spirits of ^1 sortf^ 
fcomrcvfit dftuiwL h k dedsured^ that fail mSnence and ex* 

« 

WBide iftvi aobexed the county of Derby to such 6 degree^ 
Aat iiilfain|iettode in fetrme^ted fiuid of ef^ery species k al* 
iil<>8t unfaibwn ametig ila Genttemeni 
- . VnStmpxOi genejrositjpxtis^i^m^il }m medical pmctice^ 
Ub notttt^ iS^taiif ifUbtdnded^ to the health c^ die,po<H> 
h^t mipplied liheir neoeastiiei vith ipod^ vaA gftVe them r^adv 
Hf every charkdMe aiststa ri ce» their sstua^tis re({uired . 

la 1757 he tt9fried.Misa ifiwx^^>ato amiable ai)daoeo^ 
pUdidd lady $ aad, eleven ^ears after her dealh, be vanned 
d^ young Aid biooming ^idoir of C6L PodiQ* . Ife died 
April 18, X 802, agedyi. 

The ^ Botamt Gfarden'' vasbeguitin 1^79. ^< The vejrse, 
pc^dsed and aodubted widi due n^^t sedulous adtention^ 
the iMte invdhriog ^Udbi gctat drren^ of matter r^Ialsn^. to 
natural history ; and the composition going fprwsard in the^Aott 
recesses of professional attendance, but chiefly in his chaise^ 
as he travelled from one place to another^ could not be the 
work of one, two, or three years ; it was ten from its pri- 
mal lines to its first publication.'' Miss Sewarp gives some 
curious particulars of the origin of this work, which was sug- 
gested by a poem of her own of 46 lines, written at the desire 
of Doctor Darwin, and by him published with her name in 
the Gendeman's Magazme. " Yet he afterwards, without 
the knowledge of their author, made them the exordium to 
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the first part of his poem. No ackhov^ledgmeHtwas tttzii^ 
that those verses were the Work of anddier pen. Such ac- 
knowledgment ought to have been made^ especially since they 
passed the press in the nzriie of the&r Ireal author. They are 
somewhat altered in the exordium to Doctot Darwin's po^ 
em, and eighteen lines of his own are interwoven with lliem^**' 
She afterwards complains of the injustice of this plagiarisni 
with evident dissatisfaction and chagriil. 

The " Zoonomia" was commenced about the yedi tJTii 
&nd first publUhedin 1 794$ and in I'jgd he printedasmall tract 
on ** Female Edu(^ation at boarding schools/' On this latter 
work Miss Sewaki^ makes the following femiAs. ^'Some 
good rules for ptomothig the health of growing children wiH 
he found on its t>dges, and th^y promised unfee'd attditioa 
from its author to the cHseased in the school of the Miss 
Parkers, for whose finale academy it was written; Off 
the whole however it is a meager work, of little general in- 
terest, those rules (Excepted ^ and with an odd recommenda^ 
tion of certain hovels of nd eminence to llie perusal of 
young people. This was one .of those follies of the wise^ 
which daily present themselves to dnt surprized attention." 

" Phytologia, or the philosophy of agrkultttre anid gar- 
dening," was printed in 1 8o«r. « The Tentple of Nature,* 
a poem, is a posthumous publication. 
« On the atheiAiit:^! principles of Doctor Darwin, and on 
his ^^ filmy, gawzy, gossamery verse," we forbear to re-« 
mark in this place. Our opinions wHl be given in detail w 
9. subsequent articlev ^ ^ ^ 
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A compendious history cf New Engiand, designed fir schools 
and private families. By Jedidiah Morse, £>. D. and 
Rev. Elijah Parish, a.m. Ornamented with a neat 
map* Cbartestowny Mass. Zvp^ bound. 1804. 

JLjXPECTED ortginaUty and voluminous detail are 
pot the only claims of a n%w. publicatioii upon the im- 
partial attention of a reviewer. The man, who publishes a 
work, whether origtnal, or compiled, enters into covenant 
with the public4 He voIuAtarily renders hin\sel£ responsi- 
ble both to the present and future generation for thet natural 
tSkct^ wUch nvay result firom lus writings In a country, 
where education and reading are diffused through all ranks,. 
the responsibility of an author is raised, aiiid the importance 
of works, prepared for. general and common use, is greatly- 
increased. It camiot then hei denied, that in New England, 
where ei^ ms^n may. read, elementary, works and those, de- 
signed for schools, academies, and private families, sustain 
a.high and distinguished iank. They aiB the manuals of 
<|or youth % and the impressbns, received at this early peri-i 
od, are as impo;rtant, aa life itselfi We ornnot here refrain 
ixotti deprecating, thaeyilst which hav& already arisen through 
the prevalence of catchpenny grammars and other school 
books, whoiie. aHthora 4te greedy of gain, or mere novices in 
(he elements, they profess ta teach. 

. The preface of the work, now under! review, permits us 
to hope V^tter things. A large proportion of the work was 
compiled several' years since fogr the supplement to Dobson's 
edition oi the. Encyclopedia, and inserted under the article 
New England^ This article our authors have been induced 
to revise, enlarge* and publish in its present form for more 
general benefit. They say in their preface, " we have en- 
** deavored faithfully to bring into view the most operative 
**. causes, near and more remote, which led to the settlement 
*\ of New England, with tlie impelling motives of the im- 
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** mediate agents in this bold* enterprise, and to trace the, 
" steps by which she teas risen to her present distinguished 
*^ rank in the political, fitetary^ and cbmmancial world* Toi 
** render the work interesting to youth, we have labored to 
** clothe our ideas in plain, famiHa/laftgusige, and to blend 
** entertainrfient with instruction.** 

They inform us, that many manuscripts as wejl, a& print- 
ed volumes have been consulted^ and their essence leishrely 
condensed into thb little work. On this last e&duASt&nce. 
the merits of so brief a history, embracing so long a period^ 
must principally depend. If the ftcts are judidousiy sel^r 
ed, well arranged and connected, clothed in a neat tod fa«^ 
xtiliar style, and frequently interspersed widi aibusing &n4 
instructive anecdotes of men and nuome^ we tlank tdie^ 
publication cannot fail of doing' good. 

We dbll now pass thxou^ t^ woric> mentbtiing i^m^; 
of its principal contents, and making those extracts, wMch ' 
our limits permit ; that the public may d«tie(rmine i% sufim 
manner the authors have executed their pian^ a^d ho^;^ fii^ 
the work is deservii^ Df 'general iu6e« 

The first chapter, containing a brief account oJ the ih^ 
covery and settlement of Mew England^ and die pestiietiire^^' 
which soon after prevailed among the natives, is ihtfodttceid 
by the foHowing just observations on the bienefit^ durinmd 
ffom the study of history. 

History has always been a persuasive itnethodof iostf tict** 

ing mankind. Many good' ftten hai/« in every agJ^ em-- 
** ployed it for this invaluable purpose: lliongK pitc^ts^ 
'^ and admonitions often have a CdKunan^g energy, aili,ii(te- 
" sistible influence ; though the Pulpit will fixi^er $i;an4 
'^ unrivalled among the means of instnictiott atii t^fotma^^ 
** tioii, still history lends her alluring d»d powetfol assist^ 
" ance. Her Salutarry light is often of incateulaWe tepdr-' 

tance ; she brings to view the etact fulfilment of scrip- 
** ture prophecies ; she displays goodness in real life with 
** all its felicities, vice with all its miseries. Examples of 
^ individuals great and goo4y of communities distinguished 
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¥: i0t intBgritf ^&4 snmssy phverfnlljrpmudde. io an imita* 
f^tion of their vimie^/^ " 

. "We fi&4 also in tbte ehaptcf a trtuiition of . the Nomdge- 
W0g Xndians) wJbicli m^y induce a be&fj, that the early ho^ 
fiUty of the natives to ooi liosefa^ers tvas^ not destitute of 
pretext) at toast ^ m oppQli^ozt^ ^hose authors, who sup-r 
pose their crueltiesi t» hkva been ^ dictate of natural dis-^ 
position* ... 

' • Chapit^ II coatsd&s the rise and sufferii^ <A the Puritan^ 
ia.England/theip flight to HoEkad^and th<b erik) they theref 
fxperieticfedii This chapter has a very aSeciting naixativcl 
ff the ittii^jfortunes and ^tistresses of oiir azicealors in their 
first and un^ecaMfui atteiopts to ex^ihai^e £«giand fof 
fiollaYidi . 

- ' Chapf ^ in and IV git« ii& the voyage frodn. HoHacd td 
C^j^e Cody t^ sdctletmem of Plymouth,, iind the fisst Iiidiafi 
isre&ity with Massasc»t, The grofundless apprehendiona and 
^vinHises ofthosid, w&o first explored the £ctfe$ts, are r^y 
plestsaiidy deec^ed in the fourth. chapter- / 

Chapter V, VI, ai^-^U c^tintud the hiftory: of Indiart 

affi^rs) civil and iciMrnal r^uktiom of tfaecoioiiy 9. they re-' 

tefi^ the diffioulries Mritb the toother coourtry, t&^ putdhase' 

of 24a«^ch«8ete|, £(»mdation of churches :sn Salem, Charles^ 

towit> and oAi^r tovhia to the estaUishment of a church in* 

Newbury in "i^^^s ^th other important fscts. Trdmcl^- 

^r V we extract* the foUbwing^ notice of' a .duel, fought at 

Aat early period in New England* / 

' <^ The pya<:tke of duelling, which has mrer piovaikd in< 

^^ Kew SngkKnd> was intfodisced by twoi 3eifyants,.whd quar^) 

^ felled, and fought^ with smft^i and da^^-i Bodh wm 

^ wounded, neilhei^ of diem nuntaUy^ For diis di^rac&*' 

ful conduct, they were formally tried before &e whole 

company, and sentenee4 to hacve ^ dieir heada and feet ti- 

^* ed together, s^nd so to remain twenty four hours^ without 

*^^ nieat or drinlt^' In- ^onseifuence of their penitence, a 

^f" part (rf their pdni^l^netlt was remitted." 

We select s^ a d^scaription of Boston, " written by a 
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<^ learned Englishman} who had vinted Maasackttsetts^ ^ 
^'* 1^33* ' Boston/ saith he, ' is two miles northeast of 
^' Roxborough. The situation is pleasant, being a peninsula^ 
*' the bay of Roxborough on the south, Charley met on the 
^ north, marshes on the backside, not {actj rods over, so that 
^* a little fence will secure their cattle from the wolves. The 
** greatest wants are wood and meadow, land, wbitph never 
*' were in this place ; their timber, and firewood, and hzj^ 
^' are brought from the islands^ They are npt troubled with 
*' musketoes, wolves, or rattlesnakes* Those who live. 
** here on ^eir cattle, have £arms in the country^ the plac^ 
^ being more suitable for those who trade. This n^k ot 
V land is not ab9ve four miles in compass, in form almost 
^^ square, has on the south side a great broad hill, on which 
** is a fort, which commands the still bay# On the north 
^ side is another hill, equal in bigness, on which 13 a windn 
** mill : to the north west is ^ high mountain, with three 
^^ little rising hills on the top of it, wher^re it is called 
** Tramount. Although this town is. not the greatest, nor. 
*' richest, it is the most noted and frequente4, being the 
** centre of the plantations, where the monthly courts are. 
^ kept. The town has very good land, a0brding rich com, 
*^ fields, and fruitful gardens^ sweet and pleasant springs. 
^ The inhabitants keep thenr swine and cattle at Muddy« 
*^ river, in the summer, while their com is on the ground^ 
^ but bring them to town in die winter." ' 

Chapter VIII contains among other particulars the estab-, 
Hshment of a representative government, the enaction of a 
code of laws, and a biographical sketch of the excellent Mr. 
Higgin8on,.the first pastor of Salem church* From this we 
extract an anecdote respecting the mode of his invitation to^ 
exchange Leicester for New England. 
* ** The governor and company of Massachusetts Bay, in New 
** England, determined, in 1629, ^^ ^endover some ships to 
** begin a plantation. Hearing Mr. Bigginson's situation,;* 
*' they sent two messengers to invite him to join their com* 
*^ pany, engaging to support him on the passage. These 
*' messengers^ understanding that Mr. Higginson was in 
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^ dbtly expecta^oh of oflkers to cairy liim to London, deter- 
^^ minied to have a litde sport. Accordingly, tliey went 
boldly tb his dddr, aiid with loud knocln^ cried where is 
Mr. Higgtnson^ "^e ixiust speak with Mrl Higginson. 
His affirighted wife ran to his chamber, entreaiing Inm to 
^ conceal himself. He replied^ ^ tio^ I i^ill go down and 
** speak with thekn, and the will of the Lord be done/ As 
*^ they entered his hall with tin assunled boldness^ and 
^* roughness of address, they presented him some papcrd^ 
^' sayings Sir^ w6 conle fhmi London ; oiir business ii to 
** cafry y6u to London, as you may see by these papers! 
^^ I thought so, exclaimed Mrs. Higginson j indeed all the 
^ l^ple in the r6otA as well its she i^ere confirmed in their 
^^ opinion, that * these blades were pUrsuants*' Mr; Higgin- 
^ son dobn found himself invited io Massachusetts by the 
^ goterttor, dnd Company i he welcomed his guests, had a 
^ free conversation, and after taking proper time tb ascer'^ 
^ tain his duty, ietohred to tr9Ss the Atlantici" 

From chapter IX, which gives lis Uie Sertleikiem of NeiV* 
Hampshire and Maine, we extract the following general 
character of the setders of NeWv England; 

** Hie first settler^ of Ne«r Bagland were certiinly d re- 
markable people; of a character peculiarly adapted to 
those Impbrtant designs in Providence, which they were 
to fulfil. They virere destined to plant and subdue a wii- 
*' demess, ^ed with savage and ferocious enemies ; to lay 
** tlie fouadadon cl a great empire ( and this too under the 
^ joaloiis and unpropitious eye of their parent country. Ac«* 
^ cordingly> they were entefprising, brave, patient of labor 
^ and sufferings, and possessed a firmness of spirit, and a 
^ zeal fot religion bordering on enthusiasm. They had al-* 
*' so among them their f uQ proportion of the learned and 
^ bete faiformed men of that age. A body of men more re- 
^ markable for their piety, more exemplary in their morals, 
^ more respectable for their wisdom^ never before, nor since, 
*' c<Nnmenced the settlement of any ^country. What hav^ 
^ been conddered as bkmidies in their character seemed 
f necessary in their situation. .loextiofguishable.zeal for 







<i liboitjr^ !wa& ti pmsainfsik l«a^j>e of th^m '^tsuf^^ Net ' ^ 
« the mad democracy of jnocbm groDfjfti^^t ^ rt^f^n^) ^nd 
5^ safe enjo^txadnlbQi^ civil and 7eiigiaus.;prJTU^Q9| wpi^.fbe 
" great olgect of tibfiir pUrstrit.. ,Biit'.ii - rQg^4, for rQ^tgion 
^^ was their mafster pasakni) wliich fra^Uowe^ up ij^ )E!e^t^ 
•* dila is fcvkteut, not Quly frcttii Aeir «««i8tai«t,p¥Ofts|i5^^i feat 
<' fronl their ca3toQiis> tbeic ia«titu^()n% ^H^ii!. ljiM% j|»4 va^ 
!^ nou6 ixther circiuxi^ances hy wbu^ ;4te .^h^^^eic 0f ^ 
** C0mimmit|r w known," : >* 

In chapters X> 3^^ and XII wfe. Iwj^ the s^tl^meit^ 5|i«i 

^sarljr htatof^ of Conndctiout^ekeiadi^ ijf . (&i|iii|^t ^^ipcieters^ 

and somd ndtioe p£ the (2^^3>^ * - * " * 

/ Ghaptdr.Sni hna. the setdemeat t)f Ilboclo I^l^nd snd 

kanaacUan^ M^th. die KarragsulaetSi 

War mfch the Be^uoilmiiana is ih^ s^joi^ df . t^ :XIV 
<A2{i«tr^ The address of a HaH^oi^d m»ktcfr lo the tfoep9 
Under. Mis<m.and.ljrndeihill is a speeimep 0i p9^W«^ el>» 
oquence. The deacriptiaa of ih& M»sk Hgw 1^0 f(^ .o# 
Ate Peqiidita w^ fcvvard ihei^rtiejiihr utteotioo cf ^^ r^den 

Chagptqf XV ixtntsdms.theiotefviev beMrejin U«^ m4 
Governor Winthroil andtlte ioiHi^tlJiA 

fibgcaphj^ and ^ setfleineiii c^ to^TOg «r« i^ pfifi^dpal 
88d>jectSQ£cbi|xterXVL * 

Ghapiec XVn.dQsemneaiinsdtbn &^^fA Wt fftfr limr» 

Z(:tJet's£ ii^mibies^ who ixJ^^ \ » 

Chapter XVUL gives iis die fonadatk^npf th» 9i9f^i&ty {bi^ 
j^ropagating tke goapelf and the eSQertJonft of MI$^QWe% t» 
christianize the Indians. . ^blt ^Ottntsiow ^ WaiwafaR^ef 
18 patticulaiiy intetesdng* : * 

Qaapters XIX and XX contw ihei pess^eSMPii. of l^i» 
Quaker. and tiie history oEPhiiipVwar't , 

Chapter XXi i;ekU£Sihe.siiffenngs of the Cd^nWtSi ti^^ 
^ligioos di&rences. and. tiieajiaodsiOQnsiituent lbeffl«i)^ia^ 
« In., dnaptev XXII. a|e. emtatned, the lo^ of ^' M^is^ 
sachussstts eharter, the appointment of Sir Edmcmd ./Wwto^ 
seme accoimts of an Indian vsar ab the. £^9tward^v Md. ih^ 
esq^ediiaan^igainstpanadau and Ncnoi Scotia*. . «. . ' ' 
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Cliapter Xahi furnishes some detsul of the supposed 
Mtchcraft in DanvefS and Salem in 1693. We find the 
following very just observations on that unhappy delusion* 
** ^Tbe people of Essex county had lived among the sav- 
^ ages ; they had heard the narratives of Hobbamocko^ or 
^ the devil* of his frequent appearance to them» of their 
^ coiiversations with him, and his sometimes carrying them 
** oSL These were the familiar tales of their winter eve^ 
^' nin^* which confirmed their opinions^ roused their ad- 
'^ mi^-atkHij laid the basis of nnich superstition* and furnish- 
ed fuel tor approaching terrors. The circumstances, at- 
tending the first strange appearances* were most unfor* 
ttinate^ and powerfully tended to give them curraicy. 
^ They first zppeaxed in the family of their minister ;. he 
^' was credulous ; this excited belief in others. An Indian 
^ and his wife were in the family ; they were supposed 
^' adepts in the science of witchcraft* their opinions were 
^^ important i to complete the misery* the physician united 
^ his Sttfin^e $ the evidence now in the public mind was 
^^ conclusive* No w(mder the alarm was sudden and ter* 
^* rible. Chlklien not twelve years of age were allowed to 
^' give m their testimony. Indians related their own person- 
*' al knowledge of invisible beings* and women told their 
^' frights. The testimonies then received* would now be con- 
*^ sidered a burlesque on judicial proceedings*" 

Ckq>ter XXIV extends from ihe French war* which 
commenced in 1694* to the death of Governor Burnet. 
. Chapter XXV continues the history with notices of the 
taking of Lckusbuxjghj the French invasion^ the congressTat 
Albany* and Braddock's defeat. 

The XXVI chapter is devoted to die revolutionary war. 
The authors describe this interestii^ event with much brev-> 
ity ; conceiving perhaps* that so important a period of A« 
merican history should be read by our youth in a more tain* 
jite detail* than the limits of their vc4ume allowed them t<» 
insert. 

The two lemainmg chapters contain a geographical de-» 
fcription of New England. There is annexed 9fi appendix;i 
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consisting of extracts from orations, delivered at the afuii'' 
versary festivals of the sons of the •Mgrima al' nyfmotith^ 
Mass. and scTcral odes, composed for Ae same occasions. 

We have thus presented our readers a concise view of 
the work. We think it cannot fail of hecbming very use- 
ful in academies and iamilies. To possess the information^ 
It contains, is important to every, one ; md perhaps ne his- 
tory of its size contains so much. It \^\ be seen that the 
religions features of our ancestors are mote copiously anci 
distinctly marked, than any others. Our authors coulct 
not wefl avoid this ; for religion was the order of the day^ It 
engrossed the whole attention v every other passion and 6b* 
ject was rendered subservient. They have pourtrayed the em- 
ment virtues and the pecuSar imperfection* <4 our forefath- 
ers with historic truth and filial afiectioa. No disguise ap** 
pears ; no coloring is used. The style in general is plaix^ 
and concise ; the langtiage simple, and, though sometime* 
figurative, suflSdently familiar. Having been originally 
written for a more extensive work, it tzndoubiedly sFwstains a 
higher rank', than it otherwise would. * ' 

Receiving such satiafeetion from the matter^ we are sorry 
to find the punctuation defective. We are not insensiWe, 
that different authors adopt diferent n:tles> by \rf>ich to 
distinguish their members and sentences. But we ceticeive^ 
tliat some general rules do-, exist, in wWcfc rfl are agreed,^ 
Or would agree by devoting a litth? attention Ho the subjects 
It is the violation of these general rufes, we would here 
notice. *A correct, systematic mode of punctuatkm.is cer- 
tainly essential to perspicwty as well^ as aeeuracy. H m 
the present case the errors have arisen feon* Ae neglect of 
the printer, 'who is often falsely accused,:, or from* a hasty in* 
gpection of the proof sheets, we feafr that in other cases ei^ 
rors have or^hated ham die unjusliikbte inattentiim of die 
authors. ' 

The map is well executed^ and se> far, as» we have- exa«>« 
ined, appears to be correct.' In the higher priced cofief 
c)f the worLk ti eolored| and 'A vefj^ haiKteoine. 

• > 
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^TO THE EDITORS OF THE Ln^EiUUlY AWSq^^JLANY. 

IN looking oyer the second volant of Dalzel's CoUeo 
tanea Graeca Majora^ I founds at the clo$e of his notes on 
Moschus, a charming Idyl of Melcaget, the following trans- 
lation of which you are at liberty to insert, 

Meleager, a native of Syria» and an inhabitant of Gadara, 
lived about 159 years before Christ. He was the first col- 
lector of those .exquisite morceaus of antiquity, which| with 
•ubsequent additions, compose what is <:alled the Greek An- 
thologia. To this collection he added some higJjy polished 
poems of his own, and gave the work the name of S«^«v»j» 
or the Garland. Many of these may be found in Brunck's 
Analecta VeterumPoetarum Grxcorum, 4 vols. 8vo. whence 
the following is taken. Many readers will be inclined to 
think, that Gray was not unacquainted with this IdyU whem 
he wrote the first stanza of his ode to Spring* 

TmU ^ x^mnn ;c^«f(^v If^^^sr* ^^f 

Xm^h 9^ cv^tfyt 9Cfi%v( if t^tt^ Xtyttftm^ 
Tlfo^ aTmftJilf Zf^^rv Kifm tfXitwvtiflti* 

%MXtt fciXHy 9§ ttifcixm l^fcifxi ^y«^«r7«f 
AtvKti 9r6XvT^»t4 tio^fftm xdJIt^ut «i}^v* 
ndfln y i^n$m ytnh Atyu^Artdy tuiin* 

Ei 3 ^vrSf ^at^n xifuth ig yoTct rihXtf 
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TRANSLATXOlf. 

ON SPRING. An Idyl- 

NOW Winter's storins, which chilled the sky. 

Before the tepid breezes fly ; 

Smiling advance the rosy hours^ 

Strewing aiound their purple flowers ; 

Srown earth is crowned with herbage greens 

And decked with bloom each twig is seen ; 

The rose displays its lovely hues 

In meadsy which qua£F the morning dews | 

Hb whistle ^rill the shepherd blows ; 

His kids the gladsome goatherd knows i 

£'en now I see the sailor's boat» 

Wafted by gentle breezes, float ; 

And Bacchus' girls» with ivy crowned. 

Shout lo ! through the echoing ground* 

The bees in clusters round the nive. 

Loaded with liquid sweets^ arrive ; 

And» murmuring still in busy mood. 

Elaborate |heir luscious food. 

The race of warblers ** pour their throats ^ 

The blue wave wafts the halcyon's notes ; 

The sw^ow twittering flits along ; 

The white swan pours his piercing song i . 

And Philomela mourns the woods among. 

Does then the green earth teem with gladness i 
Has nature df opt her robe of sadness i 
Do the swains pipe ; the flocks rejoice ; 
The mountains echo Bacchus' voice | 
The mariners their sails unloose ; 
The bees distill their luscious iuice i 
Has spring inspired the warfohng throng { 
-— — - And can't the poet msdce a song { 
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The following are four llnesj intended to have beei^ 
placed under a statue of Somnu8« 

Somne veni ; quanquam certissima mortis imago^ 

Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori ! 
Hue ades, hand abiture cito : nam sic sine vita 

Vivere quaxn suave est| ac sme morte mori. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Thee sleept ttou image just of death, I greet J 
Come share my couch» and on my bosom lie ! 

Hasu then ; but leave me late ; for O ! how M^t 
To live thus fifdess, an4 thus livipg die ) 

DE VARIOLA VACCINA* 

KUC ades, O ! sxvum corporis arcere veiieQU9| 

Qui cupis» et morbi semina tetra gravis, 
l^cce opifer prsBseos, facile^ ^ lenit acerbum 

In venis succmn, nee tibi membra dolent | 
Aut pellit trisds simulacra fugacia spectri, 

Atque animo prohibet gaudia abesse tUQ ; 
Maturaque opera prasvertens tristia fats^ 

jEjgrotait T^t, n^c doluisse »nitt 
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^or. S. /. OJ. 38. Pmscoi 9^ &c» 

MY Boy, the Persian pomp I hate, 
And chaplets wove with curious pain } 
Cease then to seek, where lingering lat« 
Some str^n^er rose may jA remain^ 
The simple myrtle wc V'U weart 
Mor that with foreign leaves entwine | 
When thou to me the wine shalt bear^ 
Beneath the ^Igse embowering viper 

B. /. OJ. 5* QjuU mubagradSf, BcCf 

WHAT slender youth around thy charm^^ 
FerfumM witb odours, twmes his arms, 
On blushing roses loosely laid. 
Deep in some grotto's grateful shade i 
Who bids thee bind thy auburn hatr» 
Thou Charmer negligently fsur ? 
Alas I how soon will he deplore 
Thy altered kindness, his no more. 
The unskilful boy amaz'd will weep^ 
That storms defonn the changeful deep. 
What youth, now favored, hopes to find 
Thee sdways lovely* always kmd i 
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Decdtful fair ooe* be diall prove 
^ .The wipd less vavering» th^ thj love*. 
. Unhappy they, whose hearts you charni| 
Who know not of your power to harmi 
For me, escaping from the wave, 
Favor*d by Neptune strong to sav^ 
I in the temple of the god 
A votive tablet have bestowed. 
And ti» wet garments^ which I wore. 
When shuddering I attained the shore. 

N. 



UTERART INTELLIGENCE, 

THERE is In the Press, anS will soon be published by 
CusHiMG an4 Appleton, Salem, Mass. C« Crispi Sallustii 
Bells Cattlinarii et yugurthlm HisforUf isfc» 

The publishers have give^ the foUowing nodce of their pub* 
lication. 

** The Text has been carefully revised,* tmd collated with 
three of the best editions of this author ; and unwearied pains 
are taken in correcting the press. They bcHeve therefore, that 
this edition wtUbe found as free from errors, as any classical 
work, ever published in this country. 

•* The NoTE« are chiefly selected from those of the edition 
^ In tisum DelphinL* The redundancies of that Commentary 
are expunged, and many additional Annotations inserted from 
Commentators and Philologists of the fiist authority. 

« To give a gteater value to this edition with the more advan^ 
ced scholar, the vAaiov^ asAOiNGf of (heznost is^portance arc 
occasionally pointed out in the notes. 

*' Witli students of a younger class abd particularly those, who 
are to finish their educaCtou at the Ufimmity in Cambridgey this 
edition will, it is presumed^ obtaki a decided preference. By a 
late Regulaticin, a knowledge of Sallust has been saade a pre- 
requisite to admissbn into that seminary, and the present edi- 
tion was originally undertaken at the request and vtrith the ap- 
probation of the Govemprt of that Instikudob» and has been 
superintended by a gentleman, lately a member of that Body, 

«< With respect to die typographicad execution^ die Elzevir edi- 
tions of the Classics h»Te been mads the model, as to tiie ar- 
ran|;ement of the pa^ and size of the chasaeter. The impres- 
sion is from a new^and hai^dinmy type, op paper oC^a superior 
guality. 



<^ TIieptttBdiertr t fe i rfm c fed g;re9tt oonfiefelK*^ 61 aifnoun- 
<6Dg the present edidon ti this 'first of historians^'' airtbe mos^ 
us^il for scholars of all ranks, that has a|^ared m thb conn* 
fry.'*' 



REV. ABIEL ABBOT of Beverly propose* the ptiHf- 
#atton of ^^ an Essay oa the Fentateuchy in questions, vtott^f andt 
♦• reflections of a practtca! natore ; designed partfcuferly for 
•« the youne." The following extract from the FVo^ctos will 
convey an idea oTtfhe work. 

*♦ The design of the Quatwns ts to c^l particnhr atten^n 
^ to nnportant nicts or the sacred history^ to nndoobted protti* 
•^ ises and types of CMsstf and to^ prophecies, already verified^ 
•» by evenCf, or^now accompHshmg bef^e onr eyes; The de- 
•• sign of the A^aftrr »r to past Eght on the subjects of such ques- 
^ trons» asr it nwght h^ difficult for the yotmg and persons not 
** versed in sacred criticism^ to ans^ver ; and a&o to tii:^ the 
^ application and improvement of nisUucUfe facts, arid auect^ 
** ing examples. The ReJUctiontj placed at the clbs6 of eacS 
*< of the five books» are intended to present a concise retrospect 
<< of them, particularly compiising evidences of their divinity.'^ 



• . PROPOSALS are fewwd by the Mer. T. M. tis^ti^y fot 
pabC^Hig ••the loumal of a tour mto the Territory Nbrtfi. 
^ West of the AQeghaAy mountains^ made in the spring of thei 
^ year i8o) $ with a geograpUcal aad UstorkaiL acooiHit ef cImr 
^ State oiOkao ^^ to^beilhisfitatcd wkfe three originftl nwps^ 
aC grtmnd pisrt ef Marieteai and a view' of the ancient flD^r^ta-. 
tfons and momids in the Muskingum. 

The autb(»: eshihits the following Prospectus ofhift work. 

^ The J4>«ni»iii» is divided iota ma.pMR Ibt/m cemn 
^ ftiences at Sttedkicgt' k\ Penasytvaniai, at die foot of tfae' ALr 
*le;g^anf Moonta&is. A, particular account is givten of tjikf 
^ route aen>5S tfie mouzitain$ ; of 'i£e suEEme viev^, diey ^thibv 
<> i|;. j^ of the little tQwns^ embosomed in their valleys ^ and o£ 
'* ifaeheatfl waters of srversd rW«rfl» whick hence take their rise* 

^ Next ilie AHeghanyy Monongahda, and Yoluogarfy rivers 

^ ^ afe dbseribed; aitd'some aeceont giWn of Aie towns upon cheif' 

« borders ; also of Pittsburg. Wheeling, stod the settlements 

^ upon the Ohio ; with reflections upon the picturesque scencrV| 

^ presented ia passing down the river to Marietta* 



/■ 
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** The stcmUpart af the Jowmal describes the towns, tfaremeh 
'* which I passed on raj return, and the mountains on ue 
!• Chambersburff road. 

«' After this loUows what makes a principal part of the vol- 
^' ume, a Geographical and Historical Account of the State of 
** Ohio, under the following heads ; Boundaries, qvantity of 
** land, &c. Face of the Country, Soil and Productions ; Qi- 
<* mate ; Minerals ; Rivers ; Fish ; Counties and Towns ; 
^ Population ; Navigation, Ship buildings &c. ; Exports ; An- 
<< dquities ; Curiosities $ Government $ History ; Indtaa 
** wars, ficc. 8cc. 

" The accounts of the Western Territory, which have as 
•* fet been published, are very brief, imperfect, and wrought 
** up with many exaggerations. The author of tbu work Has 
** been careful to make fair observations, and collect correct in- 
** formation ; and he has endeavored to give such a statement, as 
^ will convey a just and interesting description of the-region». 
^< he visited. And he hopes that, besides the entertainment to 
** be expected from a book of Travels^ the volume will prove 
^ no inconsiderable accession to the Topographical knowledge: 
** of our Country.'* 



Vote to the Review of Volney^ page 1 78. 

WatRt Mr. Volney gets his infonnatiOQ, that the rain, ^ich falls in Sa- 
lem annually, ii 35 inches, does not appear. Most certainly there is no spot 
on our aeacoasty inhere so little raitf as 3J inches falls in the year, tammuMm 
$u* annis. If he had stated the quantity at 4^ inches, he would probably 
ha?e been much nearer the truth. Dr. Holyoke no where asserts any thing, 
that can lead to such a conclusion. It is probable tM, that he is still farther 
from the truth, when he states the quantity, which falls at Philadelphia, at' 
IP inches, as there is a Register, which gives 45 inches in a year. 

The average depth of rain, which falls in Burope, by the uble, which h» 
has exhibited, is short of 16 inches ; and by the same table there falls in NL. 
America upwards of 43 inches. His inference is, *< Hence it appears, that 
in Europe there falls, in the same time, less rain by one third, than in Ame« 
rica ; and jFcf, Doctor Holyoke has cited twenty towns in £ttr»pe, which, at 
a mean of 40 ye^n^ hare had 1%% day of nun, while Cambridge haa had but 
(8, and Salem 95.*' This quotation is incorrect. Where he mentions !»• 
yearsi Dr. Holyoke's words are "/or T years** There is an ambiguity tn the 
word yety which may imply a censure, as it may be designed to wow an ini 
consistence in Dr. H*s account of the matter ; but no more may be intend- 
ed, than that, « although so much more rain faUs in America than in Bu* 
rape, yet Dr. H. has £own, that in America they have much fewer rainy 
days, than they have in Europe." If this be the writer'i seme, it i« exactly 
eoafocnaable tm Dr. H's ideas. 
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PRIMITIVE HISTORY. 

CHAP. n. 
£G(iiitiinied from page xia.] 

Events from the Creation to the Flood. 

XF we are right in assigning this time to those great 
worksy we may be able to explain some of die principal de- 
vices. 

In die island Elephanta near Bombay is a stupendous ex« 
cavation in the living rock. The great hall of this temple 
or pabce is about one hundred and diirty five feet square. 
PiUars of the original stone are left in suitable ranges to sup- 
port the roof. The ceiling is cut in imitadon of a wooden 
building) and represents beams and pannels. The columns 
are elegantly sculptured ; and the sides of the hall as well^ 
as those of the smaller apartments, are covered with figures 
in high relief, but few of which have been copied. Those 
at the end opposite die entrance have been copied and seve- 
ral times printed. The figure is a colossal bust about eigh- 
teen feet high, and bearing threa heads. The middle one, 
seen in front, is said to represent Brahma, or the creadve 
power ; the profile at the right is assigned to the destroyer, 
as that at the left is to die restorer. The probability is, that 
they were designed under these characters to represent 
Adam and his two sons Cain and Seth. Abel <tied before 
any arts of thb kind were in sufficient progress. Cain was 
probably dead before this virork was executed. But small 
models in day were easily formed, like the plaister busts of 
modem times. It was for his interest, that he should be ex- 
tensively known to his own people, that they might avoid 
the divine vengeance, denounced against the person, who 
night kill him« It is easy to conceive, that his fear of 

Bb 
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Strangers would induce him to encourage his own nation, 
like himself, to live in towns, which, being fortified, every 
stranger, who entered, would be known. This is the policy, 
that from time immemorial has been pursued in the same 
country, and probably originated from him. A nation, 
brought to live in this manner, would invent and improve 
• many arts, that never would be practised by a roving ot 
scattered people. Hence we are able to account for the 
early perfection of certain arts in China, while their fear ol 
strangers has prevented arts of modern date from being in- 
troduced. But we insensibly forsake the cave at Elephanta. 
The progenitors of mankind being treated with respect^ 
and statues placed in tlie temples, and smaller ones in pri* 
vate houses, their countenances became associated with the 
particular branches of power, which they exercised. Thus 
the three heads of the bust at Elephanta were orifginally de-* 
signed to perpetuate the remembrance of individual m^n, 
but afterward used to designate certain powiers 6f deity, or 
distinct gods presiding over different departments^ as Brah* 
ma, Seva, and Vishnu,- the creator, destroyer, and restorer.* 
They have a device of a later date, comprehending a group 
of four heads crowned, and holding in its band a book and 
a sea shell. It sits on a lotos, and is coupled with sea mbn-i 
sters and otiier articles relating to the flood.f The editor 
of Calmet's dictionary just published has given us the group, 
and states his opinion in the following words. ** No. 3 i^' 
from an Indian picture, and is usually said to be 3rahma, 
sitting on the lotos after the deluge. My idea is, that it 
is an allusion to Noah and his three sons, as the govem- 
" ing powers of mankind after that event.*' 

In the Tentyrite planisphere, to which we have assigned 
the same date, we find the bow and arrow, the scythe, and 
persons, sitting on chairs. These implements all imply me* 

* See plate in Asiatic Res. Svo, vol. IV^ p. 494* 

f See Salman's mod. hist, vol iii> p. x8a»pkte, and Calmet'sdict. fng* z/» 
cherubim pL 4. 
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tsi, or Ae use of metal. The chairs are of the same hei^t 
^d iorfn, as some of those in the caves of Thebes.* 

-^t the begmning of the eighth century we find the gov- 
^nment assuming a more regular form. A dignity denomi- 
nated jR£/£i first makes its appearance. It is not perfectly 
defined, but appears to include the offices both of teacher 
and <;iYJl gov^emor, o^ a delegate of the Menu with a more 
<;onf^^e4 juri^ictipjii. The Hindoo writers diyide the whole 
old continent intp .seven great peninsulas, and we do not 
find the Rishis tq exceed seven at any one time. When 
mention^ed collectively, they are called the Seven Rishis. As 
yre frequently find them in different parts of ^e world, it 
cai^es a presumption, that ope was allotted to each great 
j^eninsula, but transferable at th^ pleasure of the Menu. 
As they were the predecessors qf the present Rajahs, or tri- 
i>utary kings of India, it is probal?le that the Rajah is merely 
a corrupt pronunciation of Rishi, to w^hich the orthography 
1^ confirmed* 

^ thq ^s^e |Ime the written law first appears. Enochj 
8on of Jared, celebrated for his piety in the scriptures a^ 
well, as in the Hindoo books, has the credit of inventing 
writing and astronomy, and of being intrjusted with the Ve- 
das, or written layr of God. Different na^iops c^U him by 
^ifierent names. His proper pame wa3 Enoch, and the othr 
er names complimentary or descriptive terms.t He is czlU 
ed Edris, Hermuz, and Thrife favored by the Arabians, 
and by thA preeks Heripes Tri^megistus. " The word 
** Hermuz is the same^^ as the planet Mercury ; and because 
** he gave grea^ application to the instruction of odiers, he 
^* was called Edris 5 and, from being endowed with the gifts 

of prophecy, philosophy, and legislation, he was styled th^ 

Tbxice favored i and the philosophers call him tlie third 
^ teaclier. The science of astronomy and the arts of writ- 
^* ing and sewing clothes are amongst the number of his in- 
f f yentions. And the pyramids of Egypt, which are con^- 
** monly called the Domes of Hermeriy were erected bjr him. 

• Plates to Denon*8 traveU in Efeypt. 

^ Khondemeer's kill, world in Asiat, Mitc% 
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^ He ako introduced religious wars and the custom of 
** making prisoners of the unbelievers." This p&ssage 9 
quoted, notwithstanding sereral improbabilities contained in 
It, to show the exalted opinion, entertained of him t>y tho 
Orientals, and to identify Enoch and Edris, 

He was also called * Atri, and Idris, and went missiona^ 
ty from the abode of the Gbds on the summit of Meru^ or 
a place of sanctity and public worship on-the mountains in the 
north of India, to communicate the Veda to the inhabitants oF 
Ae sacred islands of the west, and afterward to the banks of the 
Nile 5 whence he returned to India and built the city Nag- 
ara, or Deva Nagara, which stood about a hundred milesi 
S. W. of the modem Cabul, During his residence in the 
sacred islands, the place of his abode acquired the name of 
Atri-s^n, the place of Atri or Idris, The only name, tha* 
I can find in Europe, which appears to have any relation t?Of 
Atri^tan, or Idristan, is Dresden. By the former name it 
is described to be on a high mountain not far £rom the set 
shore. This description does not apply to Dresden at pres;^ 
ent, whatever it did in the time of Enochs 

While in Africa his principal residence was at a placcj, 
called the white mountain, suspected to be the same 
Vith the white promontory near Cosire by the ^.ed Sea^ 
His name is traced among the inhabitants of Meroe above 
the confluence of the Nile and Taca2ze« 

This great man was bom according to the chronology of 
Moses in the year of the world six hundred and twenty two^ 
and, after instructing mankind during the principal part of a 
life of three hundred and sixty five years,having carried the law 
among the posterity of Cain, settled in Europe, and those of 
Seth, who had planted in Africa, he was translated to the 
upper worid from the forests west of India and in the south- 
ern parts of Persia in presence of a number of witnesses. 
So memorable an event gav^ name to the place, which was 
afterward denominated from ham Anuctha.\ In this point 

* Mr. Wilford's essays in the 3d and 5th vols. Asiat Rei^ 
t See Wells* sacred geog. yol. I, p. 49 a|id the mi^ 
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fie Hmdco writet^ confouod him wiffi Enos or Dhnivd, soti 
of Sedi, who fived nwrtiy years aftet tfiis time, but, as the Ife-» 
bre^Kr chfono}<^ kfoHowed in ^ present vtrotk,. it becomes 
necessary to restore the transktion, which they ascribe td 
Enos, to hi^ descendtot Etioch. This erexit took place in 
lihe rfne hitiidreld tcM eighty seventh year from the creation; 
* In his labors to itistrtict inankirid he \f as assisted by threes 
of his sons, SorWa accompanied hifn to Europe. Datta or 
Dattatrep went to Africa, This renders Mr, Wilford's 
<ipmion, that Datta is the Tofk of the Egyptians, ot the first- 
Hermes more probable, than the opinion, we lately quotecl 
from Khotftdemeer, t!hat this charactet belonged to Enoehi 
Another Thoth Ured after the flood, who was eminent fey/ 
^me of the same kinds of learning, who must riot be con-» 
fbtrnded with Datta, though he too taught the Egyptians, 
Ks Aird soir, Burvasas, appears to have been a worthiest 
character. 

During the whole ^f the eighth centtrry and part of ther 
Hindi, human affairs appear to have been in a very progress 
$ive and flourishing state. The numerous bays and inlets, 
Aat iitdent the Adres of Europe, were very favorable to form- 
fag a maritime power and to the promoting of commerce. 
Accordingly we find that fleets grew up, which were after- 
Itards appHed to the ptirposes of annoyance and hostility,- 
by which they did more hurt, than was a balance for the 
good, produced by their proper application. It does not 
however appear diat the first wars were carried oh by sea, 
^e eafrliest quarrds appeal- to hafve i difF^rent origin. 

About the middte cf the ninth century Adaitt had so fat 
advanced in life, diat be found it necessatry to associate his 
son, Seth, in business with him ; if not as his colleague, pirdb- 
ably as hi^ principal B.ish? ; arid Seth reposed great confi- 
dence in his eldest son, Uttama, who '^s a maCn of pleasure, 
and whose education had been neglected, XJttama was out 
upon a hunting excursion, wh^n h^ fell in With a party of 
CuveraSf and in ai quarrel with them* wa's killed. It seems 
that a great place of worship, and favored with an oia- 
dej was situated in the mountainous country in the north 
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part of India. The particular mountain was called AdEenij^ 
and now Mercot, near Cabul^ and is part of a large range. 
This is supposed to have been the principal residence of the 
patriarchs, as the ancient books frequently mentio^n people^ 
as eoine there to obtain justice. JBut I think it could have 
been only their summer residence, however people might 
resort there at other seasons to consult the oracle^ or to per- 
form their devotions. This alone would be a sufficient T^a* 
§on for keeping a permanent office in that part of the country^ 
although it should not he the principal residence of the chief 
ruler. Their winter residence wa« more probably near the 
eastern bank of the Indus, as it then flowed farther souths, 
ward, than it§ present mouth^p the sea having since encroach*; 
cd upon its shore. There is a grotto at G^ya near the eastern 
bank of tl\e present Indus, that still bears the name of the 
Cave of the seven Rishis, where they probably assembled to 
advise public measures. The great excavation in the island 
of Elephanta was probably a summer palace for the patri- 
;(rch, being then attached tp the continent, an^ at a considij 
erable distance above the mouth of the Indus. Th^ ren<^ 
counter of Uttama with the Cuveras was probably during 
the summer residence amoqg the mountains. The Cuve-» 
ras appear to have been a part of Jab^'s tribe, who were air 
lured by the beauty and wealth of a cultivated country to en^ 
ter it fpr the sake of plunder. They succeeded so far, a^ 
to kijl Pfttama, and make good their retreat with their booty. 
Phruya or Enos was recalled by his father from th^ banks of 
the Jumna, and restored to fayor, 3eth resigned in hi^ bcv- 
half, and £nos went with a large arjny to chastise the Cuve- 
ras, and to recover the prisoners and property. Many were 
killed on both sides, but by jhe interposition of Adam peac^ 
was at last restpred. This is the first formal war, of which 
we have any account, and in point pf tinae. agrees best to thet 
middle of the ninth century. The people called Cuveras 
were also called Yacshas, and their chief Cuvera.* They 
had an alphabet of their ewn, called JTacsha lift, yet ^ey 

• Anat. Res. vpl III, p« 69. 
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Were a barbarous people, like the present Tartars, who have 
pedliaps in general attained th^ same degree of improvement. 

After diis time disorders and wars became common. 
Robbers secured the fastnesses of the high ridge of moun- 
tainsi wh»ch divides Asia from east to west, whence they 
made frequent descents upon the plains at the south, and 
carried <jff thie inhabitants as well, as th^ir tattle and other 
goods. The greater princes had adopted the style of tlife 
tons of Gody and in this they were ihiitated by the heads of 
smaller tribes. They bote no resemblance to the mbral char^ 
acter of the Deity ; but, though their whole conduct was rude 
And brutal, they adopted titles eipfessive of merit. A- 
tnorig thi; prisoner^ the hsindsdmest women filled the seragl- 
ios of the chiefs.* Their prdgeny, not having any regu^ 
lar succession, fdllbwed th6 octrupatioii of their parents, en^ 
listed followers, or adopted them from among the prisoners^ 
and became robbers of reiiowh. Copying the titles of ^e 
patriarchal officers, Devas and D^atahs, th^ chiefs of moun-> 
taineers according to their power, assumed those grades of 
dignity.f In such a state arms necessarily became a distinct 
profession, and an army was requisite to repress these con- 
tinued incursions. These robbers from the mountains are 
the angels, said in the book of Enoch to descend on mount 
Hermon, and to seduce the daughters of men4 This book 
still remains a part of the Ethiopic Bible, and in Abyssinia is 
much valued for its sublimity. It is all in the inflated style 
of oriental oratory, and so little adapted tb the taste of Eu- 
ropean readers, that it has never been translated, though near- 
ly thirty years have elapsed since Mr. Bruce carried several 
copies of it to Europe. 

The disordered state of the countries near the mountains 
of Persia and Syria made it neci^ssary not only to have 
troops among them constantly, but to provide safe places of 

* Geo. yi, 1—4. 

... . \ 

t These titles are wrlttdi and pronounced Dew and Dewiah. Mr. Park 

found in Africa the last of them, which he writes Dooty^ to be still the title 

«f the headmen in the villages. 

I WhiiteQ*« authentic recordir 



retreat to secure theur valuable prop^ly. 1^$ acedtmts £&jt 
tbie great number of artificial grottoes in fSfria and Palestine f 
a fashion, which ^ Hebrew nations found it necessary to 
follow many centurLe$ after this, when thef w^e under the 
government of thejk Judge&» Tfiue things w6nt 0a to the 
end of the tei^th century. 

In die year 930 ' Adam died* SetH had retired 1 and, 
though Eqqs remained awhile at &e he^d of afiairS) yet they 
f:oi>tinued to grow worse every day* A man, who had spenit 
jnuch the largest portion of his life in the retirement of ^ 
hermjytage, was not likely to h^ye either the enterprise of 
judgment, necessary to conduct ii) chief the business of % 
vast empirei The Q$^ers of tiiQ ^rmj Would not respect 
him, and he would hardly be esteemed by the civil list. It 
tva^ found necessary to have a nian of mQfe energy, and Ja« 
ted, whom ti^e Hindoos Cajl Ck?i:s)^u$ha, w»s promoted td 
be the successor of Adam* He wds bom in the year 430, 
^d M^as five hutidred years Old when his predecessor died, 
^t is probable th»t Enos was tried in the supreme commanil 
for fome years, till experience showed his habits to {le of t 
di&rent kind from tko9&§ ad^ted ^o avi) g<>vermnent, or « 
state of war. We iiaay therefore place the el^ation of Ja- 
ted about the year 950, when he was fivelninidi^ And tweiar 
ty years old. Whatever might be lared's aWlities or exer* 
^ns, and bo^eyer great, Ke was un^le to stop theg^wbig 
evil. His northeni j^ovinces were k^ in jconstant alarm* 
The invaders ohen e^ted their retireat withont a skimush, 
and loaded with booty. Often ^ley surprised his fcnts, 
tnd slaughtered or carried C^tive his garrisons. These things 
were to be expected in a state of war. Still there r^nained 
extensive and fertile eoni^riea in In^a^ Perma, Mes<^otamia, 
Syria, and Africa, which retsuned their aUegiance, and suppft- 
ed ample revenues for the support of his govemtnjaot. From 
the coasts of Syria, Palestine, and Africa the merchant ships 
had for three centuries carried on a lucrative tr^de to the 
forts of Europe. 

[To he contlnued^'^ 
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LITERARY DISSERTATIONS. 

ON THE TALMUD- 

"t Qui m 8cripti8 Talmudtcit et ilUs, quae allegoricum docendi genus sectan* 
•* tur, sunt venati, u n6runt quam illi ament breviter, concise, tect^, et 
*< jBmgmadc^ quaat, animi nii aensa proferre, et undiquaque occasionem 
*' captare, utilis et moralis sententias eliciendas et prop<mendaB ; in multis 
*■ etiam controTersis quaestionibus, de quibus inter se digladiantur et dis- 
^ ceptant, tali aliquo dicto seotentiai suas saq>e ferre et pronunciare solent.*' 

BuxTO&r. Florileg* Hebr. 

1 HE famous Rabbi JUDAH Haxkadosh, or tie 
Holji was bom at Sephoris, a city of Galilee, A. D. 136* 
He was Prince of the captivity, or Chief of the Jews after 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple. Having 
acquired great reputation by his profound knowledge of the 
ancient ritual, his opinion was consulted in all matters of 
doubt or controversy concerning the sense of the law and 
the correctness of ceremonial observances. Apprehensive 
that, as the Jews were dispersed through so many Provinces, 
and as most of their schdbls were interrupted or suppressed, 
the people would be in danger of forgetting some of those 
precepts, which had hitherto been transmitted only by oral 
direction,* of receding from immemorial pnlctices, or of be* 
coming less exact in the administration of rites, he judged it 
best to reduce to writing the Traditions of the Elders, and to 
form a methodical digest of the canon law of the Hebrews, 
Accordingly he composed a work, which is called the Mish- 
KAj the repetition^ or second Institute. It is not only a re- 
cital of things rememl^ered and a statement of customs, rites, 
tnd ceremonies in general practice, but a compilation of , 
lc»cts by eminent Doctors of the law, ^^ written aforetime 

* CoofsU Exod* xiixi 14. X^t. vi, 7. and I Chron. zri, 9. 
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" and venerated for their antiquity." The style of the Worte 
sliows that the attempts of learned men, at the time of ita 
composition, to restore. the p.uxity.an4,di^i);y<^llt^JHjBhrew' 
language, had not been unsuccessful.^ ' ' --'• • - • - 

No sooner did this great work appear^ than it was receiv- 
ed with profound veneration by all the Jews. The learned 
Rabbis made it their chief study, and employed themselves 
in writing dissertations upon it. ' ' "* 

A complete commentary was comppa^d l^y Ae yeneraj^le 
Rabbi JocHANANy who presided in t,Ii.e scljiool ^t Eafeituie 
eighty years. It was finished about the year' 3d©. 
Its style is barbarous and . pbscure, apd ^t -the present 
day hard to be understood even by the most leamfed 
of the Jews themselves ; but it contains many important 
elucidations of the customs, manners, and opinip.il% 'which 
had become national characteristics of the Jew's. 

After tlie death of the Emperor ANTONINUS PitrS 2i fr^sh 
persecution broke out against the Jews, and their Academies 
within the Roman empire were suppressed. Many fled tb 
Babylon ; and' there in the fifth century J?. ASA, who had 
presided forty years in the school at Sara, published a second 
•<md more particular commentary on the Mishna. ' In thjs 
there is less barbarism and obscurity, but more trifling ai^d 
ridiculous explanations, than in that, composed hy R. JOCH'^ 
ANAX. It soon however gained an ascendency oyer the Je-* 
rusalem Commentary, and supports its credit among the 
modern Jews.f 

These writings are stiled Gemara, or fttpplement^ because 
by them the Mishna is fully explained, and the wl>ole tradi» 
thnary doctrine respecting the Jewish Law^aA4 religion conl*' 
pleted ; for the Mishna is the texty and the Ge;n^ra jhe com*' 

* SuRENHUSiDf published the original with a.L^tin VQ^n ai^jKe Cfmi 
mentaries of Maimonjoss and Barteno&a at Amstfir(]^m> in six yoljtuxKf 
folio, between the years 1698 and 1703. A translation into German was 
made by Rabe, and printed at Onolzbach in 2760, in six vols. 4tp. The 
biblical student will take most satisfaction in consulting the editioti of 'SiHi^ 
KNHUSIU8. 

f Since the invention of printing these commentaries have been several times 
published. The first makes only one volume, but the second fills six lai^ foixoe. 
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pl^entArf i and both together form what is. called the Tal*- 
|iUjQi^ or Doctrinale* 

,^ Xh^ learned Maimonides has made an, abridgement of 
(I^^s^ voluminous explications under the title of Jadhacha- 
ZACAH, in which he has comprised the most judicious and 
yalitabte remar]j;s. This elaborate work is alike distinguish- 
ed by the unportance of the matter, the perspicuity of the 
$tyle> and the regular and systematic arrangement of the 
^pica* 

ThoHgh there are many absurd constructions of the law 
9^n4 some ridiculous stories, interspersed in the Mishna, yet 
there are frequent para^phs and seyeral entire treatises, 
full xrf jijst reasoning and good senfe. The Pirk Avoth de- 
rives this character throughout. It contains the sentences 
^ the fathers, collected by Eliezer^ who lived in the time 
pf Gamalx£]L the ^cond, The celebrated Reland con*- 
sidered this a work of great value \\ and says, that when he 
toet with any difficulty in the Hebrew text of the Bible, the 
educations of this Jewish Doctor speared to him more sat- 
isfactory, thai^ those of the " Great Critics," or any oth- 
^r commentators. Dr. Bailnard also in his notes to Jose- 
phus remarks, that ** though the Gemara is full of trifles 
** and ficdons, the Mishna is a treasure of information res- 
** pecting the rites and customs of the ancient Hebrews as 
♦* far, as they cottld he preserved by tradition," and he might 
have added ^y constant usage^ ** after the destruction of the 
f* Temple. Therefore its authority is of great service in il- 
^* lusrrating many things in the sacred writings.":!: 

As an apology for the frequent insertion of stories and 
fables in the writings of the Rabbins, it may be remarked 
tJiat MAJMONIDBSi MENASSEHi BsN ISRAEL^ and other 
of their most learned writers inform us, that the custom of 
ijlustradng truth by parables and allegories was the taste of 
their countrymen, and the common method of communicat- 

* Pri^aific, vfA. II, p. 470. 1 

•|- Prafat, in Analecta Rahhinlea, "^ 

t See also the testimonies of pAnmicins Blhlkgrapbia' Aatlq^arla and of 
Ae korned LxoHTrooT Hor^t TalmudUm. 
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ing knowledge among all the eastern nations ;* that AeT&^ 
fore it would be as unfair to understand these literalfy, as t<» 
quote the fabulists of other nations with a design to proves 
that they were so credulous, as to believe that the beasts for*?, 
merly talked and reasoned together. 

From the neglect, into which these ancient books have 
now fallen, the writer has no idea that any thing he can say 
will recover diem ; nor has he a wish to vindicate their cor- 
rupt glosses, their absurd speculations, or visionary rhapso- 
dies. He can only say for himself, that he has constdted tdbem 
with advantage ; and has found that the MiSHNA in paiw 
ticular contains many things, which authenticate the antiqui- 
ty of the books of the Old Testament, afibrd considera- 
ble light to those prophecies, which relate to the Messiah^ 
and agreeably elucidate several national customs, manners,' 
and proverbial expressions, alhided to, or cited in the New 
Testament. 

* So JcROM says, **■ Familiare est Syris, et maxiine Palestinis, ad onmefli^ 
^ sermonem parai^olai jungere.'* 
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RETROSPECT OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

[Written in the twrnntr of Z890.J , 
No. IJL 

POLITICS. 

XxS a political era the eighteenA century is eventful. 
The first fifty years contain little new. The different na- 
tions of the globe pursued their ancestorial policy. Con- 
tented with their old establishments of govertunent, wheth- 
er royal, aristocratic, or popular, their malady was jealousy 
of neighbors, and their business encroachment. The result 
of this jealou^ and ambition has been continual war. In 
this age, as in all preceding, innumerable human beings has 
this besom swept from the stage of life. Who can contem- 
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fBsit^ its havoe without mingled pity and indignation. War is 
massacre legalized, and called glory. The heart recoils at 
tiie recital of personal, murder, and imagines in the stores of 
lipaven '^ a bolt, red with uncQminon vengeance to blast the 
^ ^unretchy' whose hands are reeking with a brother's blood. 
Shall then a drop of heaven's mercy reach the sceptred 
monarch, or thfe titled magistrate, who, without unquestion- 
able necessity, ^^ cries havoc, and lets slip the dogs of war.'' 
The pages of history blush with the crimson of war from 
N^unrod the hunter to the military Consul of France. Such 
16 the experience of nations, that war is regarded a necessary 
evil^ as thunder to clear th^e atmosphere, and earthquake to 
relieve the intestine troubles of the earth. Grave senators 
vote it expedient, as the price of a sand bank in the ocean, or 
of a few acres of tillage. Morp, like very duelists they 
even give and accept the challenge to settle the punctilio of 
national honor. Ah, when shall the sweet spirit of the gos- 
pel prevail in such power, as to shut the iron gates of war 
forever ! Through eighteen centuries with her silver trum- 
pet has she proclaimed peace on earth, good *will to me^t. 
Through eighteen centuries has the maddening world drown- 
jBd her voice in the clangors of war. 

The last half of the century has given ri^e to events strange 
and in their consequences incalculable. The spirit of liber- 
ty, as illy defined or understood by most nations, as the elec- 
tric fluid, and, without perfect conductors, as fatal in the so- 
cial world, as ever that is to the natural, has been furiously 
excited in a large portion of the world. In Europe instead 
of correcting, it has annihilated old governments ; and for 
one Bastile laid in ruins has erected a thousand scaffolds. 
It is generally believed that the revolution, which now holds 
its furious course among the nations, existed in the ambi- 
rious minds of philosophists long before the visible commence- 
ment of its career. The bold design was ripening for ex- 
ecution ; the axe was laid at the root of royalty, probably 
also of all regular government ; and even a crowned head 
in Europe, who was ambitious to sliine among the wits as 
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weUi as the wanipiiSy was himself sharpening th^it^stnixnentj^ 
when the revolutipn in this coimtry, eighteotjs in PEiNCit; 

PLE, HUMANE I|« PROGRESSj; and SUCCESSFUL 2N EVEKTj|W:49 

fhe innocent causes of hurrying the catastrophe. ^ 

Of our glorious revolution suffice it to say, heaven and 
^arth will acquit it of being the example, or just occasion of 
the hqrrors, which have involved the coifrse of ptolitica) change 
in Europe. This country has been ambitious to be esteem^, 
ed the cradle and nucse of liberty i and to its inimortal hoar 
or so let it be esteemed. In 1792 and even in x8oo some 
in this country wi^ conscious pride have claimed the new^ 
order of things in France, as th^ legitimate offspring of Amer-* 
ican liberty. But that monster, ^m on the fatal tenth o£ 
August, dandled on the ferocious knee pf successive parties^ 
nursed with the blood of the scaffold, and battened on the 
carnage of millions, God forbid should be thought the rela-e 
tive of American liberty. Fair as the spirit qf light was our 
liberty from her very birth. In all the terrors of defensive 
war her heart was gentle. She. never triumphed over a pros». 
trate foe ; she never stained her lance with a drop of civil 
blood. But, having frowned oppression from our shores bjr 
the music of her voice ^.nd the power of persuasion alone^ 
she charmed the people to the equal restraints of constituted 
authority and law. Religion smiled, and embraced her. 
But of French liberty the infant breath was pestilence to re-» 
ligion. She set her rugged foot first upon the neck of nobles 
and then of peasants ; plundered the palace and the temple ^ 
and, through boimdless profligacy again reduced to necessi-^ 
ties, she levies indiscriminate tax upon the commerce of the 
ocean, enemy and neutral. With her cap more ambitiouSj^ 
than the crown or turban, with her pike more bloody, than 
the sword or scimitar, with diplomacy more dubitable, than 
Punic faith, she has sallied forth, trampling on the humble^i 
and assailing the high. 

Every virtue has its opposite vice ; so has liberty. There 
is such neighborhood between liberty and licentiousHie^, that 
it is extremely difficult to distinguish the limit between them $ 
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iid4tt <t chaiigi^dUe ^Ot we can easOy see that there are di£* 
iecent ooiodB, but cannot ^seerh where the one ends, or the 
dther begins. The present century has shown the good 
and the Ul extreme. As examples^ the pen of the historian 
may give in detail die liberty of America^ and the liberty of 
0TBn$^ Thi^ fir^t l^t hioi surround with the e£Fulgence of 
^1(^, giid presctnt rthe ijaa^neir of its attsdnment> as the models 
^d i^ bledsJngSi. .?A ij^e :prize of oppressed nations. But 
iwbile his gloomy lifincysludl shroud the latter uilder clouds 
49f darMst'shadej.let him erect his beacpfi high on the Gallic 
strand,' and thus inscribe it, THE HIGH WAY TO 

jSiA&Tma oESPOfirasM urn through the 

^IM^BSTUQUS OC&AN OF LIQ£NTl6uS MBc 

igaiY* ... 
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MEMOIRS OF TEte AUTHOR Ot ANACtiARStS* 

»^  

ItlAX department of die literary MisceUany). which may 
bexieyoted-to Biography, cannot peifaaps be filled with 
a n&ore iiiteresting life, than that of the celebrated auth(}r 
of ^ T^^a^otls ^.Andebarsis ; a work equally familiar to the 
]k>lite scholar and che loiver of ancient learning both in £u- 
tope and America* Tlie present account is translated from 
.die last Frendiredition of the TraT^s of Anacharsis, and 
Is contained in three memoirs, written by the Abbe Bar- 
tlielemy himself^ when his age and the misfortune of the 

•* tevolution had turned hi^n from other employments. 

The translator presumes it has not yet appeared in our 
language, as ht has not been able to find it in the last 
English edition of Anacharsis in this country. To pre- 



serve the admirable stjrle of the ftutbor reqvtre^ an aMor 
hand, but he hopes that even in its present dress it will 
dfford pleasure and instruction to the retider. 



FIRST MEMOIR* 



In 



that ^t^te of inaction, to which' vif misfortunes and 
ihe course of events have reduced me, established in a dwel- 
ling,* where the image bf flie great(*s€ Vittuies would be suf- 
ficient to soften the impression of the deepest sorrows, I am 
going to write in fia^t^ and without Vanity the principal cir^ 
cumstances of irtjr lifei 

Formerly the materials, which i am going fd a^seifi^, 
tvoiild have served the perpetual Secretary of the Acadehiy 
of Inscriptions and Belleslettres, charged with making the eu* 
logium of each of the members of that body ; they would 
have served those Biographers, Such as the Pere Niceron, 
who, engaged in the histor^ of men of letters, collected the 
islightest productions, and the most important actions ; they 
would be useful to be fcdnsulted by those, who in foreign 
countries are occupied on the same subject, which I have 
treated j I say in foreign countries, for this species of litera- 
ture must be considered. as absolutely lost in France* 

Some celebrated authors, such as M. Huet, have left us t 
recital of their actions and writings ; they had a claim to 
perpetuate their remembrance, and to interest posterity. At 
for me I have no other motives, than to consume some of 
those moments, which at present pass so heavily. I shall 
leave these garrulous pages to my nephews, and I regret that 
I cannot leave then! anything more substantial. 

My faiAily has been long established in Aubagne, a pret- 
ty little town, situated between Marseilles and Toulon. Jo- 
seph Barthelemy, my father, who possessed a moderate for- 
tune, married Magdalen Rustit, daughter of a merchant of 
Cassis, a small neighboring port, whose commerce at thafc 
period was flourishing. I was bom the twentiedi of Janu- 

* In an apartment, which Madixne, the ddevant Duchess, 4e ChQiseuI 
had given hun in her house* 
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arjr 1716 during a visit, which my mother made to her pa- 
rents* I was soon afterward carried to Aubagne, where I 
passed my infancy. 

At the age of four years I lost my mother, who died very 
]^ung« Those, to whom she was known, described her to 
me as a woman, possessed of sense and talents. I had not 
die happiness to profit by her example ; but I had more 
than once the consolation of weeping for her. My fatlier 
was inconsolable, and took me by the hand every morning 
and evening during a stay, which we made in the country, 
and led me to a solitary spot ; there he^ made me • sit down, 
burst into tears, and exhorted me to weep for the most ten- 
der of mothers. I wept, and alleviated his grief. These 
affecting scenes, long renewed, made upon my heart a pro- 
found impression, which has never been efiaced. 

My mother left two sons and two daughters. No family 
was ever more united, and more attached to their duties. 
My father had so strongly obtained the esteem of his fellow- 
citizens, that the day of his death was a day of mourning for 
the whole town. That of my brother produced afterward 
the same effect ; and when I saw that inheritance of virtue 
pass to his children, I had not the vanity of birth, but I had 
the pride } and I have often said to myself, that I would not 
have chosen another family, had tliat choice been in my 
power. 

At the age of twelve years my father placed me in the 
college of the Oratory at Marseilles, where I entered in the 
fourth class. I passed through the classes under the direc-^ 
tion of Father Raynaud, who has since been celebrated at 
Paris in the pulpit. He had been previously distinguished 
by rewards both for poetry and prose from the academy of 
Marseilles and the French academy. He had a great deal of 
taste, and took pleasure in exercising ours. His care redou- 
bled in rhetoric ; he often detained seven or eight of 
us after the rest of the class* He read to us our best writ- 
ers 5 made us remark their beauties •, increased our interest 
by asking our opinions ; and sometimes he gave us a subject 
for composition* 

Dd 
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One day iDg •demanded of us a desci^ytion of & dtoim in 
French verse. Each of as brought his own» The next d9j 
they were read to a small number \ he appeared contiated 
with mine. A month afterward» he gave a titerairji exer- 
cise in a great haU of the college. I was too timid to tgjm 
any part -, I placed myself in the corner pf . Ae. rooQif in 
which was soon assembled die best society of Mar9effle% bodl 
men and women. Suddenly i saw every body vise ll|>> $ ii 
was at the arrival of M, de la Visclcde, perpetual sceietaEy 
of the academy of Marseilles, est^bHshed some years^befcMPe^ 
He was highly esteemed. Father Raynaud received hkn^ 
and seated him i^ the best place* I was then fiftten. la 
the numerous company were to be found the handsomest wo« 
men of Marseilles in full dress ; but I onfy sxw M. de ia 
Visclede, and my heart palpitated in seeing him. 

A moment after, he rose up as well, as Fadier Raynaud^ 
who, after looking on all sides, espied me in my godm% and 
made me a sign to approach. I loweved my head». aad 
crouched down, and wanted to cot»:eal myself bdsind tomgi 
of my comrades, who betrayed me. At lengthy l^athfiff 
Raynaud having called me in a loud voice^ I &k, as .if I 
heard my sentence of death. All eyes were turned towards 
me. I was obliged to traverse dite whole length of the hall 
upon narrow benches close together, falling at every step, on 
the right, on the left, before and behind, catching hold af 
gowns, cloaks, headdresses. Sec. After a long and disas* 
trous course I arrived near M. de h> Viscl^e,. who> taking 
me by the hand, presented me to the assembly, and told them 
of the description of a tempest, which I had given to Fadier 
Raynaud, and then made a most pompous eulogium on my. 
pretended tatents. I was the more disconcerted, 2» I had 
taken the description almost entirely from: the Hiad of La 
Motte. At last M. de la VisclWe was silent ; and my sifctt^ 
ation may be conceived by my answer, which I pronounced 
in a trembling voice. " Sir, . . . Sir, ... I have die honot 
to be ... . your very humble and very obedieBt servanl^ 
Barthelemy." I retired ashamed and in despair at haim§ 
so much genius. 
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- jMl'jde la Visclede) whoifni I had aa opportunity of know^ 
img a§b»rwards» sbeaiovs for the progress of letters, took a live- 
ly, mtereat in young men^ who discovered any inclination for 
Ittesstitre I but he was so good and so e^y, &at he only in- 
fpixed diem with presumptioto. 

I had des^ned myself for the ecclesiastical profession ; but 
as Bebmnctii the Bishop of Marseilles, refused to admit those, 
who studied at die Oratory, I went through a course of phi- 
loaophy under the JestiitSfe In the first course the professor, 
wishing to give us an idea of a cube, after tormenting hdm- 
without siiBCcess, took his three cornered cap, and said 
is a cube* In the second the professor of the morning 
during three entire years and for two hours every day foam- 
ad and gesdculated|like oi^ possessed^ to prove to us, that 
ihe frui prep9sitions were in Jansenius. 

i had happily f(»rmed a plan of study, which rendered mo 
indifferent to the fdltes and extravagance of my new regents. 
Previous to leaving the Qratory I had desired one of my 
companions to commianicate to me the sheets of philosophy, 
as they were dictated* It was the system of Des Cartes, 
llduch strongly displeased the Jesuits, I transcribed and 
Studied m secret these papers. I applied myself at the same 
time to die ancient languages^ and above all to the Greek, 
to facilitate the study of the Hebrew, the roots of which I 
disposed in technical verges, still worse^ than those of the 
Greek roots of the Portroyal* I afterwards compared the 
Hebrew, taxt with die Samaritan, and also with the Ghalde- 
an and Syrian^ I occupied mys^if with the history of the 
jphurchy and particularly with that of the first ages. 

The$e labors attracted the attention of the professor, 
charged with giving us every afternoon lessons upon the Bi- 
ble, the councils, and 1^ fathers. He was a man of mer- 
it ^ his favosaUe opinion flattered me, and to justify it I con- 
ceived the project of a thesis, which I intended to sustain 
duaiiig his presidency, and which was to embrace the princi- 
pal questioas upon the books of the holy scriptures upon the 
history and discipline of the Church. They were very nu- 
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merous ; each article was to be the result of a crowd of di6«- 
cussions, and demanded a profound examination. Ten vig- 
orous Benedictines would not have dared to undertake this 
immense enterprise ; but I was young, ignorant, iand insatia^ 
ble of labor. My professor without doubt feared to discoiu> 
ags mc in warning me, that the plan was too vast. I pre- 
cipitated myself into the chaos ; and I plunged so deep, that 
I fell dangerously sick. In tlie state of languor, in which I 
long remained, I desired only the return of my powers to 
abuse them again. 

As soon, as they were restored to me, I entered the sem- 
inary of Marseilles, directed by the Lazarists, where I found 
a professor of theology, who was reasonable enough, and a 
meditation every morning, which was not always so 5 it was 
taken from a work, composed by Beuvelet. The day af- 
ter my entering, the chapter, in which Beuvelet cc^npares the 
Church to a vessel, was read to us slowly and by detached 
phrases. The Pope is the captain, the Bishops are the lieu- 
tenants, and then came the priests, deacons, &c. It Mras 
necessary to reflect seriously during half an hour on this par- 
allel ; without waiting for the end of the chapter I founds 
that in this mysterious vessel I could be only a cabin boy* i 
said so to my neighbor, who told it to his ; and then sud- 
denly the silence was interrupted by a general laugh, of 
which the superior insisted to know the cause. He had also 
the good sense to laugh. 

Having a good deal of leisure at this seminary, I studied 
Arabic, and collected all the roots in the imnfiense dictiona- 
ry of Golius ; and I composed detestable, technical verses, 
which gave me much trouble to retain, and which I forgot 
soon after. To unite the practice with the theory, I made sin 
Acquaintance with a young Maronite, brought up at Rome 
in the college of the Propaganda, and placed at Marseilles 
with one of his uncles, who was engaged in the commerce 
of the Levant. He came to me every day, and we talked 
Arabic. He told me one day, that I should render a gi'eat 
service to a number of Maronites, Armenians, and other A- 
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fabian catholics^ who did not understand French^ if I would 
announce to them the word of God in their own toqgue^^ 
iie had some sexmons of a Jesuit preacher of the Fropagan^ 
da* We selected the least absurd, ^nd I learned it by hearty 
•Aff y hearers to the number of forty were assembled in a hall 
of the seminary ; and, thpugh they remarked in my pronun- 
ciation a foreign accent, tliey were' in other resipects so much 
gratified, that they earnestly asked fron^ me a second sermon. 
i consented,* and the next day some of them came and beg* 
ged me to hear, thein cohf^s ; but I told the;n, I did not un- 
derstand the language of Arabian sins. 
. . This was only a farce ; but what follows may serve, as d^ 
lesson against the quackery of erudition. My master had 
•composed for my use a number of Arabian dialogues, which 
•contained in questions and answers various compliments and 
other subjects of conversation, as for. instance, Good day^ 
Sir, how do you do ? Very well at yom: service. It is ^ 
kmg tin^e since I have seen you. I have been in the coun- 
try, &c. 

-One day I was told, that some persons were inquiring for 

-me at the doors of the seminary. I went down, and found 

myself surrounded by ten or twelve of the principal mer. 

chants of Marseilles^ ^Fhey brought with them a sort of 

• be^ar, who had come to them upon the exchange. He 
had told them, that he was a Jew by birth ^ that he had 
been raised to the dignity of a Rabbi ; but, penel rated with 
die truths of the gospel, he had become a christian i that he 
Was well acquainted with the oriental languages, and that to be 

. convinced of it they might confront him with any learned 

• man. These gentlemen added with politeness, that they 
 did not hesitate to bring him before me. I was so much 

frightened, that I was in a cold sweat. I was trying to per- 
suade them, that these languages were not learned for the 
sake of talking, when suddenly the fellow began the attack 
with an intrepidity, that at first confounded me. But I for- 
ti^iat;ely perceived, that he recited in Hebrew the first of the 
psalmsy which I knew by heart. I waited till he had repeat- 
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fd die first vevse, and iken answered Mrith one of mj Andiif* 

an dialogues. We oontinued ; he by tbe seoxilid Terse of tli/e 
psalm, and I with part of my dialogues. Tke conversattoas 
became more animated ; we spoke at the same time, and 
9trith the same rapidity. I waited for him at the end of the 
kst verse, when he became silent \ but to secuce to myself 
the honor ol the victory, I added one or t^o phrases, and 
I told the gentlemen, that the man merited by his knowiecig^ 
and his misfortunes an interest in their charity. He told them 
in a sort of ridiculous gibberish, that he had travelled iti 
Spain, Portugal, Germany, Italy, and Turkey, and that iui 
had never seen so skilful a man, as the young Abbe. I wa» 
at that time twenty one years of age. 

This adventure made a ncnse in Marseilles. I had not^ 
withstanding endeavored to prevent its consequences, for I 
had faithfully related it to my friends ; but die public w>ouldf 
Hot believe me, and insisted that it was wonderful. 

I finished my stay at the .seminary, and, though penetniti* 
ed with sentiments of religion, perhaps because I was penei^ 
trated, I had not the slightest idea of enterii^ into the eccle^ 
«ia$tical ministry. My Bishop might have taken die advaap 
Cage of my ardor for employment by one of those small, sinw 
pie benefices, of which he could dispose ; but he knewt 
that I had read St. Paul and the Jansenist fathers of the prin^ 
kive church, such as St. Augustin and St. Prosper ; he Js^^ir 
also, that I rarely saw two Jesuits, who were his cmstaiit alH 
tendants, and who directed his thoughts and will i on one 
side father Fabre, who could hardly read, but who could eo^ 
tertain him with pleasant stories ; on the odier father Mairet 
who perpetually stimulated him against die Jansenist Bish- 
ops, against the parliaments, against the enemies of the Jes-^ 
uits, and of course of the church. He united all the priil^ 
cipal employments ; theologian * of the Bishop, and intendant 
and steward of his household, first grand vicar> and admims* 

 In the original theolbgal. This wa« a particular canon in every chapter 
of the cathedral church ; whose office it was to teach theology, and to preadi 
' on certain occasions. Long previous to the revoliitioii the office vis Bltf#-. 
ly titular, and its duties had become obsolete. T. 
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tjntor gefittal of the diocese ; hi$ smtiehamber, always filled 
with cuvates and vicars, resembled that of a minister of state, 
or a lieutenant of pcrfice. He was rough, imperious, very 
intolerant, and with a slight tmge of literature thought hinh* 
self the naost able man in the world. I met him ^metimes 
by accident^ and I penetrated his thoughts, when he told 
nae one day, that the academies would destroy religion. 
These words I can never forget. 

Sheltered from Father Maire and every disastrous events 
master of my time and actions, having cmly wants, which I 
could satisfy, my days were tranquilly passed ixi enjoyments^ 
which left me no regret. 

I passed a part of the years at Aubagne in the bosom o^ 
a family, that I adored } and in a small society of amiable 
peofilei whose amusements ill town and i>n the country were 
readings and concerts* I went occasionally to Marseille^ 
to visit some membevs d the academy, with whom I viras 
eoaneeted ; in this number was the Abbe Fournier, canon 
o£ Su Victor^ disidaguished by his virtues and his knowledge 
of the history ol the muldle age. He had furnished a num-* 
her of instructive notes for the Gaffia Christiana and for the 
BiiippleneBt, which the Abbe C^urpentier had given of the 
dictionary of Du Cange. Such also was M. Cary, who had 
applied himself with success to the study of the monuments 
of aadquity \ he had a beautiful cabinet of medals, and a 
valuable coUection of books, suited to his taste. Among other 
wef ks we owe to him the history by medals of the king^ of 
IWce and the Bosphorus* Universal knowledge, directed 
by an excellent mind, and embellished by mild manners, ren- 
dered his acquaintance as agreeable^ as it was instructive. 

* It was rather early to make this predictioa, which the Jesuits continued 
to repeat till the extinction of their order in France. How far it has been 
verified, the history of literature ia France, connected with the revolution, has 
avply shown. These disputes between the Jansenist and Jesuit parties, to 
which were afterwards added the pbihtopbut fUrgjy a monstrous combination, 
could each boast of their Bishops and advocates among the higher orders 
of the clergy. Hieir acrimonious disputes and divisiont«were a powerful as^ 
ttstance to the common enemy, who* afterwards overwhelmed them In one 
promiscuous ruin. T« 



I was Very fond of hiitl ; ahdj when the memory of him recali 
so miny other losses Still more severe, the path of life seems 
strewed with thorns, that t^ar lis in our progress, arid leave 
us in the end naked and corered with wounds. 

Sometimes, after having passed the day in conversation 
with my friends upon different literary subjectSj I went to 
io pass the night at the Convent of the minims, where Father 
Sigalout, a correspondent of the academy of seience^i made 
astronomical observations, with which he deigned to associ- 
ate me ; fat rince I am making a general confession, I ought to 
consider among the wanderings of my youth the tinie,^ X lost 
in the study of mathematics and astronomy in particular.* 
I accuse mysi^lf also of having made during the same period 
a great many bad verses, though I was acquainted with the 
best models ; and many critical dissertations without the ne- 
cessary books. In fine I do not recollect the year, in which 
the nuns of Aubagne proposed to me towards the end of 
Carnaval to preach to them during the Sundays of Lent, and 
I consented. I had neither sermons nor even the necessary 
books. I commenced a sermon every Monday, and preach- 
ed it the following Sunday. The year after the same en- 
gagement took place, I composed new sermons, and with as 
little precaution •, but this second attempt so exhausted my 
strength, that I could not finish it^ 

After having wandered a long time from one subject to 
another, I reflected on my situation. I had no profession ; I 
had just attained my twenty ninth year ; the family of my 
brother augmented, and I might one day become a burthen 
to him. 

* It may not be useless to remark on this passage, that the Abbd Barthel- 
emy was too enlightened as a scholar, and too liberal as a man to have intend- 
ed by this passage any reflection upon the study of mathematics and astron- 
omy ; but only regretted, that he devoted too much of his time to their pur- 
suit, when it was his intention to pursue a different branch of learning. If 
however no one should %e allowed to express a sinvlar opinion, till he had 
become as profound, as the Abbi Barthelemy in 8*me other science, or even 
in those, which he seems to depreciate, this observation would perhaps never 
be repeated. T. 

[To Be conttnuedJ^ 
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A BRIEF VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF LTTER A- 

TURE IN GERMANY. 



[Continued £rom page 130.] 
Eleventh ANd twelfth centuries* 



1) 



.N th^ progress of our inquiry we have reached a peri- 
^d^ when a succession of important events changed the face 
6f society in Germany, improved her. literature, and refined 
Jier manners* If the characters of individuals result from 
tircumstanCes beyond the teach of human control, tlie des- 
tiny of nations is decided by accidents, originating without 
the forethought of government, and directing without the 
will of the people. 

The* discovery of the mines in Thuringia in Saxony was 
a kind of creation of provinces in the bosom of a nation. 
It introduced a golden age in Germany. It attracted phi- 
losophy from the barren fields of metaphysics to the pro- 
'diictive investigation of nature. The passions stimulated 
intellect, and this alliance of avarice, and pleasure, and sci- 
■ence, was but preliminary to the establishment of refinement. 

As mineralogy was founded wholly on experiment, it ne- 
cessarily introduced a great change in literary pursuits. The 
jargon of dialectics and the magic incantations of syllogisms 
fell into neglect. Men began to use their eyes as well, as 
their eats, and to honor with the name of philosophy the 
knowledge of natural relations as well, as logical associations. 
The vain speculations of metaphysics were exchanged for in- 
quiries into sensible objects, and the success of literary mei^ 
in this department renders the tract of Bacon the history of 
the progress ratheri than a project for the advancement of the 
sciences. 

Mi^erak)gy was a fortunate study to those, who had nev* 
er investigated nature. It led to boundless research. It 
jp^uired a methodical arrangement. The fossil opulence ef 
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Saxony taught the student the various combinations of mefe? 
als, and learning was displayed in making nice discrimina- 
tion to perfect a correct claesification. The eagerness oS cb^ 
riosity conspired with the desire of wealth and the patron-* 
age of the state to engage men in this department of knowt 
edge. Their success was equal to their ardor. The art of 
fusing and forging naatal m the ientk century was well known; 
Superstition had moulded her golden altars, and flattery had 
erected statues to princes. A statue of Henry I» duke of 
Bavaria, in gypsuniy, which wa^ made in 94&yU still mfex^i 
Section^ and Henry II preeent^ a service of plat^ to ihi 
church of Mt^aburg. 

. The wealth, which Genaaany derived froixi the turner ixi 
Saxony* naturally origojaated commencial ejit^riprise* Tbd' 
trader gleaned In %is mercetaaiy excursions with trinkets and 
luxuries the relics of antiquity, or the copies of mastefB. In a 
jhort time Germany became the mart of the North, and the 
girand worktop of the arts. G«nius was attracted W^ 
from every nation to levy lier tribute on pride, taiste, a^d sen^f 
fiuaHty I science walked hand in hand with the art« ; and 
Greece, Romie, and Spain cc«^>buted tp national. hnpravjSr 
ment. The mind called all her powers Into action, and ran^ 
ged Arottgh the wide extent of nature and boundless sphere 
of speiCulatioA. Philo8op}^y no longer disdained the drud-' 
gery of investigation. The grammarian .and rhetoric 
dian in their little schools assumed the style and the title or 
dbe old philosopher^. Opirlenoe spar^ a mem^t tiom W 
dulgenoe to investigate and reflect 5 and fcn^^ledge;, whifSn^ 
had 80 loi^ been con6ned to die cloi^er and the paiace, he^ 
4:ame a wekome and fr^equent guest in the drclesof the pe<H 
pie. 

This general'^tention to ^deaoe at diis period was pecjuii 
liaxly fommate. The cloistecs eontuuJed their^ charactera u 
seminaries only so long, as they cherished the princijple^ acul 
incukated the habits of vktiie. This was not to-b€ long^Kpec-* 
ted ; afi the iastiturions of ix^naatii: life, wei^e at variaiu:e v^rith 
aiHture« Faaoaticiam may for a iRQment fitpr^^e ^asiioai^ 
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f^t Ae resMint is broken, wben compression is counteract- 
ed by the resistance, it cottipels. Hie oM poet is most cor- 
rect in his doctrine, *• Naturam exp^Ilas furca, tamen Usque 
^* recnrret," The influx of wealth into these holy retreats 
S^orept away the ardors of the visionary saint by giving a fresh 
impulse to his rebellious lusts. The pa&si()ii6 oppressed, 
but not exterminated, gained strength from opportunity. Ew 
ery tribute, superstition devoted to the altar. Was sacrificed 
at the banquet. The monasteries became splendid s^cenes 
of afiected devotion, and the safe retreat of luxurious indulr 
dence. If religion had before stimulated to long labors <ff 
mquiry, pleasure now invited to relax fhe wrinkled brow of 
thought. Worldly scigice might now also be justly regard- 
ed as criminal by die monk, whom it called from more nat- 
tiral pursuits, while his pride might expuse him from toils for 
the dissemination of learning through a world, illuminateil 
f>y his genius. Hence science was driven, as an outcast, 
from institutions, endowed for her support, and became a i^ 
pendant on the munificence qf the rich and' the exertions 
pf the solitary studeijt. 

We cannot omit to notice in this place the effects, expe- 
tienced in civil life from the increase of money and the ex- 
tension of commerce. The greatest disparity existed among 
ttien under the feudal system in its most complete form and 
perfect operation. The haughty baron acknowledged the su-r 
periority of his prince '5 but his prerogative was only a vouch- 
er for the privileges of his courtiers. He saw no one be- 
neath, who could aspire to rival him, and, notwithstanding 
personal animosity with his peers, he made a common cause 
with them in the ' oppression of their vassals. The villain 
could not show a charter of his rights at this period, v^hSe 
his lord could appeal to the abuses of centuries, as prece- 
dents for his own wrongs. Land was the only object of 
property j and in this die tenant had but a precarious tenure. 
But when money and commerce proffered to men of genius 
and industry the means of splendid indulgence, when they 
i>ecame influential in the state from an ability to afl:bnl it sup- 
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plies, the dignity of the lord lost part of its glare> and 
privileges soon dwindled intp a politic authority. A ne\|r 
order, possessed of the means, though without the titles of pow* 
er, took its place in society, and with the acquisition of pCi- 
culiar immunities promoted general ^ecuirity,^ and established 
the limits of prerogative and the extent of ciyil. rights^ 

This experiment, so favorable to the influence of tradej, 
has not silenced the clamors of tlieorists, yirho wish to pro-. 
scribe money in their imaginary republic^. The only quesr. 
tion between these people and the practical statesman is^ 
whether it be most expedient, that the distinctions of society 
should be founded on arms, or arts.. And we refer the in- 
quirer to the brief $ke;tch, we have given of society in thi^ 
and a former paper, as the basis of a correct decision. The 
vain will t^leorii5e^ Men of sense appeal to, facts in polip 
tics as well, as philosophy.. 

At this period of national impTOvement the important di^ 
covery of the Pandects of Justinian at Amalphi in 1 131 con?» 
duced to the perfection of the civilization pf Germany. 

The acquisition of property and the extension of qomxneftc 
den>anded laws for the regulations of municipal concerns^ 
and for the decision of national claims. The trial by battle 
or ordeal afforded no test of right, and the absurdity of der 
manding miracles, whose necessity originated in a neglect of 
our natural powers, could not long escape reflection. Aa 
appeal to arms was often the result of ignorance of the rights 
and duties of states>, and was often to be feared from the exr 
tensive intercourse and clashing interests of society* Though 
in the Pandects of Justinian we could find but the elements 
of national laws in the doctrines of private rights, yet, as it 
respected these, it was one of heaven's best gifts. The 
wants of the social state were satisiied, and men might prom- 
ise themselves happiness from the application of the conce^-. 
trated wisdom of ages to the regulation of life. 

This wonderful novelty attracted the attention of all by a 
more powerful prin<:iple, than curiosity. All ranks found 
it to contain some provisions, conducive to their separate iiH 
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tffrestBf znAf without si consideration of its general operation^ 
yrere eager to profit from its special regulations. It wa9 
examined with the ardor of interest rather, than the phlegm 
f^ speculation, and all sanctioned its application from an anr 
ticipation of the establishment of right^^ pr the evi^r^ement 
f»f privileges. , 

The emperprs were naturally attached to a system^i whose 
f undamen^l maxim was, " that the pleasure of the emperor 
** has the vigor and effect of law.". They looked backward 
to the days of Hadrkn with envy, and anticipated the des- 
potism pf the Roman and Byzantine courts. A future Ul- 
pian and Tribonian might he found to glean the articles, of 
^e magna charta of tyranny out of the traditions of the timeS| 
^hen aided by the authority ai^d inventions of Justinian* 
It was gaining every thing by generosity ^ as the very law, 
"which was granted for the security of the people, invested 
fnajesty with boundless prerogative. 

The pope and the clergy were equally partial to a system, 
yrhich, by a httle logical perversion, was made to secure by 
human authority the powey, they had arrogated pn the pre-» 
tence of a divine commission. It was politic to add to the 
keys of St. Peter the prerogative of Caesar. As the shade* 
of superstition were dispersed, the scaffolding of pontifical 
power, which had been sp long bidden under them, needed 
^o be screened by the sacred robes of majesty. The perver-* 
aion of scripture and the bulls of the Vatican wanted an itom 
perial constitution to complete the tripod, on which the suc« 
cesser of the apostles might safely repose. 

Notwithstanding the advantages, which the civil and ec-» 
clesiastical power derived from the Roman law, it was a 
most valuable acquisition to the people* It conduced to the 
harmonious arrangement of society, to the knowledge of re* 
ciprocal rights and duties, established the forms and construc- 
tion of contracts and modes of proceeding for the application 
of just principles. That sense of justice and equity, which 
isvery nun thinks to be a dure and safe guide in his own con- 
f em8| is wholly inadequate to the adjustment of the cpmpU^ 
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plicated relations of society. It is as ttfi^UHMlf ki Its |a^ 
jttents, as the caprices of men, anid decides itiofe fpeqnetkdtf, 
from the state of the nerres, than a statement df fhe ^Bspute. 
'* Misera est servitus, uW jus est tl^gtun ac mccrttim,'' Butj, 
Hvhen principles are established, and forms pt^e^ribed, fliere 
is a stability in our rights, that gives enjoyment to their po^ii 
^ssion. Of course the advantage of die civil law tras int 
calculable, as securing to society that happiness, which tta« 
tute intended shpidd issue from our natuial, dvil^ and am-. 
Ventional relations. 

At the introducdon of the mil law the greedfaiMi of 
the monks attached them all to a profession, in which theit. 
learning and influence promised diem advantages eter aQ 
Competitors. The bfeviary and misssd were discarded fot 
iK^orks, whose knowledge proffered a reward oil this side d| 
heaven. . ^fore Imerius liad established his public school 
for teaching the Roman law at Bologne, Fetet Damieni tlm$ 
describes the superior devotion of the clergy to die forum. 
^ The monks," says he, ^* ate frequently seized with the ver- 
^ tigo of worldlihess. They are no longer distinguished 
*« from laymen, but by die tonsure of their beards. TTiejr 
^ no longer inquire into the counsels of heaven, but stttdf 
^ only the laws and forms of die forum. The tribunals vM 
f* too small to receive the rapacious throngs and the courts of 
^ kings complain of their narrow limits, while diey vomit ottt 
^ the band of forensic ecclesiastics. The cloisters are emp** 
^ ty ; the gospel locked up ; and the ministers of Christ orfy 
<* prate the jargon of the courts.** In the See of St. Pe^ 
ter, says St. Bernard, the voice of hw is forever heatd, but 
it is the law of Justinian, and not of Jesus. ** The law of 
.^* the Lord is pure, converting the soul % but your laws tct 
" idle subdeties, perverting justice.'* This temper was not 
peculiar to Germany ; for in every country, in vtrhich die civft 
law was introduced, it became a maxim, ^* nuUus caujidkus^ 
<* nisi elericusJ^ 

One evil consequence of die dialecdcs, which was eiAf 
felt, and is sdll complained of, was thrintroducdon di a me^ 



ifhpic^i jargon intx> legal proceediags« A logician was 
i^««r tea4y at definition and distinction. The nicest shade 
k( iiffoxcxicep ox simifetiide did not escape him. He discov^^ 
tared the most minute deviation from form, whether result-^ 
ing froni expressicmj implication^ or omission. If in the 
times of Cicero the lawyer was as mysterious, ad an asbolo^ 
ger, if he were ** a prxco actionum, cantor fomiularum, au- 
•• ceps syllabarum" it was not probable in an age, when 
Porphyry and Asreit0e$ had giren system to dyllogisms, he 
would lose his character* Hence St. Bernard justly com.^ 
plains, that their litigadoiis J^rved to confound rather, than 
elucidate trudu '^ Abolish this custom," $ay^ the divine; 
^ Cut out the tongues, that talk nothing but vanity. Lock 
^ up die treadiexous lips, that speak quibbles aad fallacies } 
^ ivhich are equally rc»dy to perveri the ri^t, and defend 
^* flie wrong.** His complaints have continued to our day % 
ind the subtle 4!Jiibbler of the twelfth century appears in ^ 
faineteenth iii die shape ^f a special pleader. 

The study aiid practice of the law were not confined td 
{he ecclesiastic^ Men of genius and ambitibn eageily em^ 
braced a profession, which ptbnlised fame and fortune to s.uc-^ 
JDess. ITiis pifomoted the establishment of anodxer powerful 
body of men in society, and diminii&ed so much from the 
hitherto solitary grandeur and power of noble birth; The 
peerage of talents was altogether favorable to the people, as 
jptofessional rneii were generally of the plebeian oirden WJiile 
file pride qf nobility looked down with contempt on the drud- 
gery of the advoieate, by hjs talents, his art, and knowledge 
n^ became die most useful ma^ in society, and maintained 
toccessfully his tide to the fir$t offices in the state by the 
dignity of his powex^ which seemed as ennobling, as t;he 
tiono9 of desceilt. Genius be^me the rival qf heroism ; 
and die engineers of intiigue divided die government of die 
irorld with the gadlant knight. 

The crusades, the mad enterprises of fanaticism, terminar 
led in die establishment of more genex:al liberty, literature^ 
iittd refineni^t. Their consequences h^ve been so pften 
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and so eloquently narrated, we omit to sketcK diem, and pursti^ 
our inquiry, from which we have been for a moment divert-^ 
fed to point out the immediate causes of the hnprovement otf 
Society in art and science; 



EXAMINATION OF MODERN ETHICS* 

(Continued from page !$%»} 

HIS undistinguished proscription of all the receivea 
regulations of life is not a remote consequence, it is in the 
essence of the New System of Morals. The genius of pa- 
gan mythology was naturally mild and indulgent, because a 
reverence for any particular scheme of it was perfectly, con- 
sistent with a respect for any other. But the project before 
us is necessarily intolerant ^ and the establishment of it sup- 
poses the extinction of every other. It has all the exclusive 
spirit of inspired trutb, with all the wretched impotence o( 
brain sick error. It enjoins inflexibly, as the sole legitimate 
principle of action, what is utterly inconsistent with every 
Other principle of action whatever. For these it can have no 
tojeration, no forbearance. It can thrive only on their de- 
cline 'f it can triumph only in their destruction. The most 
enthusiastic admirers of any particular virtues may entertain 
at least a decent respect for the rest. They are lawful po- 
tentates, each in his domain ;, and may well reign together. 
But the System before us aspires at universal despotism. It 
is the lord of moral nature, or It is nothing ; and proscribes 
with equal jealousy allies and rivals. To a professor of this 
System, all, that has passed for wisdom in the world, can 
appear as nothing better, than foolishness j and the most re- 
vered and sacred principles in the government of life, as at 
best but rattles to amuse the infancy of reason. How ca» 
Jt be otherwise ? Take these principles in any of their forms^ 
«a tlie municipal laws of the country) in traditionary usa^ 



|^6S> in tbe ios^utioiu^ which enforce bothi in the prevailing 
ientiment8«Qn mpr^litfy and the received maxims, which r^g« 
ulate social inteixomrse among us» The established rules on 
these subjects have not been promulgedbjr philosophers from 
the closet 4 nor fashione4 by the imagination^ where all is 
ductilei into those regular shapes^ which die mind of man 
delights to form and contemplate. Still less have they been 
leonstnicted on an abstract view of their ultimate tendency 
to the general good. In many instances they are purely ar^* 
bitruy, and derive ^ their value from their general recogni-^. 
Uook Somey and those not the slightest in practical impor- 
tatiiee, may even appear in speculation irrational, ii^ome, 
and oppressive. They have grown for the most part out of 
odr common utilre, as influenced by our particular situatbn^ 
'AsLt isy.they hav0 been die creatures of exigency. Where 
they have not sprung from die suggestions of our nature) 
they havein general been formed and matured on an experi-* 
ende of its/wants ; and> where neither nature nor reason can, 
iblaim them, as ks ofispring, where accident gave them be- 
ing, and habit has retained them, they have at last acquired 
a value, from adoption. They occupy a void, till it is better 
supplied i and contribute with the rest to the grand object 
of diem all. This object, which is nothing more, than the 
maintenance of the System of life on its present footing, is 
precisely die grievance, that exasperates the philosophers o£ 
die ^ew sect $ and in d?ie principles, whLph thus promote 
this end, there are abundant provocatives to their scorn and 
indignation. They operate by ordinary motives. > They 
propose but trivial ends* They 9re altogether silent about 
die general hapj^ness of sentient nature. To minds^ heated 
l>y the project of promoting dds happiness on a new and im- 
proved principle, ^rhatever tends io make ^ amtent widi 
0ur present miserable condition can appear in no other guise^ 
than a vik abomination* Tl« very circumstance of its be-* 
ing adapted to its purpose only irritates iheiin the more. AU 
lespectjfor sudh deq>icable prqudio^ w31 be treated as no* 
thing better^ than J^nds^ to exploded coror s itfiS all en? 

Pf 
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forcement of them by law or by opinion^ ae ^ atroci0fi# 
Usurpation on the sovereignty of reason. Hatred, '^en in- 
flamed by the blast of zeal, is* the fiercest of the pasnons j 
we must not therefore be surprised at the unbroken otutstsm."- 
cy and infuriate ardor, with which the proj'eceofs af jaoWei*-' 
sal happiness have urged, arid resumed, and' Mhe^, smd^ 
pressed their assault on those inveterate obstades. TTie ac 
complishment of their scheme depends 6n> their dbstructiom- 
Mr. Godwin has tried his hand af a few of them y at gratis 
tude, friendship, patriotism, pafental affection/ fiUal pktyy 
confidence, fidelity, right of property, cbhjugal - union, an* 
some other of the antiquated' folMes ' (rf form^v days*' Wo' 
have seen, what he has proposed to substitiite^ ' » ' 

' » 

• The taste of these gentlemen iis truly nlairtr^llous. ' €^anf- 
them all, they wish; Give them their heart's corttedt.. Al-^ 
low them to have forftied a face of beings precisely to their! 
notion, disciples, who, by dint' of long nwditationJand stouf^ 
efForr, had cfFbctually subdued in tlifemsrfvefs^ every fitifcction* 
whatever ; and who on all otfcasionss acfed only for the gen^ 
ml good. Wliat sort of chai'acters would* they fbnii 3 Pl^cc* 
tlicm in imagination before yon. Conceive of theniTaS nei^-^ 
hours,' fellow citizens, associates, friends* What? shduld^ w^ 
think of an animal in any of these shapes, or' in* theJ ^hap© 
of m;in, wlix^m nd intimacV could endear, no Icindnessattachy 
no mist^ry move, ho ihjuries provoke, no beauty iharm^vna 
wit eichilirate ;' whose cold heart no sorrdw ccruld thaw^ n& 
festivity warm ; but who pUrsUed with one fix^d, . steady^ 
athd Inflexible design some abstract idea of the general good^ 
deSd-to i3ie glow of virtue ; dead' to the shame t)f vice } and 
calculating the degrees of rectitude, of posthurhous advari* 
tage over present suffering by De Moivre upon chancesi 
It is difficuk to figure any being more thoroughly hid* 
eous and disgustful ; more disqualified for the enjoyment 
or dlfilision of any kind of happiness 'j or more ready to per^ 
jpetrate, what the hunian heart recoilS; at. 

Now, though we'ftii^t npt be' able to attain in full per* 
fectlon tliis unnatural and jnonstrous perversion of »11 senti^ 
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i|ient ; thottgh we should narer becoiiie. under this discipline 
.90 perfectly wretched and detestable, as it anxiously la-i 
|)ora to make us ; though we should never dive so deep in 
this slough of dispond) as entirely to deaden all sensibility to 
every thing, which can interest and engage the human heart, 
and engender a feverish zeal for an object so remote and ab-» 
stract, that it baffles speculation, we mi^t render ourselves 
by unrelenting effort as odious and miserable, as our consti<« 
tutions would allow. And for what ? For th^ general 
goiod ? But the general good is but an aggregate of individ^ 
ual good ; and our capacity to suffer and enjoy remains pre- 
cisely, as it was. Mr. Godwin furnishes us with no sii^th 
sense. He opens no new inlet to gratification. He di3co^^' 
«rs np terra ausiralis of delight, physical or moral, present 
or to come. All things stand exactly, as they were ; except 
that, instead of each man's providing for himself, he is to 
purvey for others. Every body is to busy himself in every 
body's business but his own ^ every body is to meddle with 
•very thing, but what he is oompeltent to manage. All ara 
to cater, and none to consume ; and in the mortification} 
confusion, perplexity, distrust, and dispair of each individun 
al are to consist universal confidence^ peaQe, plenty, securi-i 
ty, and happiness. 

' Such is this project in full expansion and luxuriance^ 
^^ with all its blushing honors thick upon it." I am far 
from saying, that it is capable of all the mischief, I have statt* 
ed. Few schemes either of good or ill fully answer the de- 
signs of the ccmtriver, or the prognostications of the critic. 
All theory, which has human manners for its object, is so 
liable to deflection from the very medium, through which it 
acts, that it is extremely difficult to estimate its practical ef- 
fects^ Of all contrivances of this kind however that, which 
bends its sum,.like the present, at the ruling principles of hu- 
man conduct, haft the fairest chance for success. All othor 
plans and institutions, designed to effect a change in the 
temper of mankind^ bperatejndirectly 1^ their process is slow | 
the means circuitous \ and tlie end b^$ partial. Tifi^ a^tack^ 
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Vt once the q>ring head of action ; and aspires, by the enljr 
practicable method, at an entire regeneration of die human 
character. If it fail to attain its purpose most comj^etdf j| 
it is no fault of die System. 

Surely it is scarcely possible to avoid seeing, that the on-* 
^al sin of the whole Theory of monds, whidi places yirtue 
in utility, and which leads in its certain issue to all these 
dbamef ul consequences, consist in considering, as die result 
^ reason, an effect, which it is not in the competence of rea^! 
9on to produce^ Mr. Godwin has laid down diis funda-; 
mental error very disdncdy^ " To a radonal being," say^ 
he, treating of the foundation of virtue,"*^ *' there can be but 
^' one rule of conduct. Justice i and one mode of ascertain* 
^ ing that n^ie, die exercise of his understanding.^' On thisi 
Scheme of morality, eyery ^ng is made dependent on reason^ 
But o\n moral sentiments cannot be the result c£ reason^ 
The object of reason is ^mply and exclusively truth and fake^ 
hood y and all the efiect, which truth or falsdbood can pos-i 
^bly produce on the mind^ is to excite a mere assent or £sn 
sent, as any proposition appears under one or other of these 
characters. Whenever the mind is affected on any occasaoii 
])eyond this, we may universally affirm^ that this effect pr&i 
ceeds from some cause entirely independent on die powers^ 
of reason. Whatever is susceptible of truth or fals^ood if^ 
within the province of reason. Reason may investigate 
the properties in any ol^ect, by which these afiecthms am 
produced, the relations of these properties with other parts 
of the System, in whidh they act, or the effects/^diey are de-« 
signed to produce upon that System. But those pmsperti^. 
must previously have acted, to become a subject matter of 
inquiry ; and must sdU continue to act, independendy tf 
ftny speculadons respecting their nature, thek relations, or 
dieir ultimate destination. Reason may be employed ok^ 
iBUbjects affecting the mind widi any emotion as well, as on 
Ikies and figures ; but its effects as reason must in both ras^ 
es be the same. It may explore d^ecaufes of beauty in ym^ 

f a^ Pol. Just. b. H» G4 6^ 
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1^ objects^ or of hannony in sound just as weU, as the mosl: 
abstract rda^ons of a triangle. Truth and falsehood, proba*- 
)ile or improbable) ^e $tiil its pnly concern 1 and) unless beaiir 
fjf aad banpony previously and independently delighted^ the 
fesult upon {be mind would he equally yninteresting. If 
may treat of principles of action in man just as well, as of 
pu inertia in matter ; but, incapable of affecting the mind ii| 
;any other way^ than through the medium of objects, which / 
prevtouMy afifected it, it can neyer operate, as fwa original 
prindide of action itself. 

This remat^ is of extensive application. The subject be* 
fore us must limit our present use of it; Qur moral sentir 
inents are original principles of action -, and cannot theren 
fore be derired from reason. We do not merely Mieve an 
fiction to be of a certain description, called moral or immor- 
fil ; we affront or disapprove it as such ; and this sentiment 
pf approbadob and disapptobatioft has a posidve influence on 
hninaa conduct. But approbation and disapprobadcm are 
esiiodoQS of the mind ; and cannot therefore eriginate from 
reason. We may observe accordingly, that Mr. Hume, who 
has labored very assiduously to refer morality altogether to 
reason, has been obliged to resort at last io ^^ a sentiment 
^^ of faumantty, in^^aiited in oui: nature," to a feeling entire- 
ly underived ixaoi reason to account for the only principlej^ 
which sets it in action, and widiout which 4t would be no* 
ifhing more, than an empty speculation and dead letter* No 
reasoning on the tendency to augment or diminish the gen» 
enal haj^ess, in whidi he establishes the standard <ji right 
and wrong, could give origin to this feelii^. Reason no 
(kmbtf by diowing that any action had one or other of these 
tendencies, mi^t iaduce ixie to call it by one or other of 
these denominations, as I should name a Kangaroo a quad« 
nq)ed, and a Penguin a bird, from their falling under one or 
Other of these classes. But, unless I was previously so in* 
^rested in the general «happa)Qess, as to approve whatever 
pmnoied, asid Uaone whatever obstructed that end, reason 
{oiiid no more eoscite these emotitHis from aiilch tef^enciesj 
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than Euclid could enflatne me with love for a triangle^ or a« 
version to a circle, from the remotest of their geometrical re» 
lations. The very theory, which places virtue in utility, pre-. 
^umes on 9 general affection for the general good, or it wouU 
not be of power to delude the public for a moment. If Mr* 
Godwin, who hac; discreetly passed over this high matter im 
silence, relying on an internal sentiment thus existing in his 
favor, can show me any reason, not founded on personal 
interest, or a feeling independent of nil argumeifit, why | 
should prefer the production of good to the production of 
evil, erit mihi magnus Apollo / and I will subscribe ta hi^ 
dogmas, as oracles, tomorrow. 

Holding this to be impossible, and assuming diat our mor« 
al sentiments, as original principles of action, operating 
through an affection of the mind, must proceed from som^ 
cause distinct from reason, and adapted to that eflFect, whem 
are we to look for this cause, but in the immediate object, in 
which and on which it acts j in the qualities^ which strike us 
^s moral or immoral,and in the acknowledged properties of the' 
human mind ? To deduce these sentiments from a general 
sentiment in favor of their ultimate end id perfectly prepo8« 
terous. ITie greater part of our moral sentiments are not 
resolvable into any such sentiment, general or particular ; 
and of those, which seem so, tlie particular must have con- 
ducted to die general sentiment, and cannot be derived from 
it. We might as well affirm, that particular objects struck 
us, as beautiful, from a reference to some abstract idea of 
universal beauty, as that particular acts of beneficence efcit«> 
ed our approbation from our general approbation of benefi** 
cence. Particular objects must have struck us, as beautifiilf 
before we had ascertained the general properties, in which 
beauty consists. Particular actions must have excited o^s 
approbation, as beneficent, before we had formed a notioa 
of beneficence in the abstract. ^ 

If you ask me, after this, whencegt deduce eur mora^ sen^ 
timents, in what I place the efficient cause of moral distinct 
lion, I do not Hesitate to refer you to the account of these 
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tifiniiments by Adam Smi^ ; not as adopting aU his inferen- 
ces with unqualified assent^ but from a firm convtction, that 
be has opened and explored the only quarry, from which any 
solid conclusion on the subject will ever be deduced. Pass-: 
ing over all speculations on the relative properties or ultimate 
tetiden&y of moral qualities, as totally incompetent to form 
6uch impreteiOns^ and disdaining th& clumsy artifice of a 
mcMral sense^ peculiarly adapted to receive them, he has 
looked for oUr moral sentiments in the acknowledged prop^ 
^rti<M of the objects^ we regard as moral or immoral, act- 
ing, on the acknowledged properties of the mind of man. 
Ifis solution^ as far a^ I know^ has never been contested \ 
aad, a its effect has not been adequate te its merits, it 
is, impiU^ble to our being but little interested in the or^ 
jgip of principles^ Which operate independendy of our 
•peculations about them.^ Burke, who with far greater pow- 
tas has explored an analogous subject, and developed the 
oia^iQ of our ideas of the sublime and beautiful, has perhaps 
b^en less efficacious. The object of these writers has been, 
not pcesuq^ptuously to start plans of their own, but soberly 
(o inv^tigate die processed of nature \ and it is not till we 
«re staggered, perplexed, and disgusted by phantastic theo^ 
ties, spun out of false principles, that we resort with a ge»« 
^e relish to the true* 

Nothing can be better founded, than the principle of the 
fiieoty above referred to, er more natural and satisfactory, 
than the solution it afibrds. It places the ground^ of oof 
moral approbation and our blame, not in the consequences of 
actions, which we rarely regard, but in the sentiments an(i 
passions whence they spring, which touch us by an involun- 
tary sympathy, and find an echo in every breast. We enter 
into the feelings of those around us* Without this their 
conduct could affect us no otherwise, than if they were mere 
automata. We enter thus into their feelings because, as 
tasceptible of the samew^pressions ourselves, the occasion 
immediately suggests how we should feel so circumstanced* 
Nm ignara tuaif miseris iuccurrere disco is the langiiage of 
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pbettf and truth, and applicable to every sympathy as weM^ 
as to compassion; When the feelings of others are foun^ 
in concord with our own^ diey touch us widi delight^ znA 
excite our approbation ; when otherwise) they affect us widl 
disgustj arid provoke our censtire* Had we been do con<^ 
structed accordingly^ as to feel for others, as they feel fitnf 
tiiemselves j our approbation would have been indiscrinunate | 
all conduct woUld hard affected us alike ; and no such con^ 
^equence^ as moral distinction, could possibly have retoked« 
As we are naturaUy disposed however to enter into some a£^ 
fection^ and passions more readily, than into odiers ; into 
those, which directly act on the mind, as joy ot grief, dian 
those^ wluch tesult from some physical disposition of tiie bo^ 
dy, as hunger or desire ; into those, whidl are comtnon tb att 
ages and temperaments, as emi:dadon, than those, whidi are 
peculiar to some, as love ; into those, whidi generate .others 
tx>ngenial to themselves^ as gratitude, than those, which geii<' 
erate the reverse, as resentment ; and into none, unless we a^ 
equally acted upon by the same common cause ict a degreei 
equal to that of the person principally affected 5 so to pro-* 
trure that perfect sympathy, which conciliates approbation, 
two different efforts are required, giving rise tOvtwo different 
6ets of virtues, estimable and valuable according to the de- 
light, they afford, arid the difficulty of Aeir attainment* 
First, that of the spectator to enter into iihe feelings <rf Ae per-^ 
ton prindpally affected^ whence ^e deduce aH th^ amiable 
virtue^, wh»ch turn on sensibHity 5 and secondly, 4at of Ae 
person princij[taHy concerned, to reduce his feelings to tJie 
standard of the spectator's symjpalSiy, ^ence originate aH 
the ^spectable virtues, which turn on self ccnhmandi Into 
these two descriptions of virttfce, thus modifying the #rigiiim! 
passions of our nature, whatever has obtained the pradse of 
virtue is resolvable 5 and in refefencfe to which we approve 
or cond€?mn, whatever is the object of motal Sentiment. 

On this theory all is regular, co<feistent, harmonious ; ul 
perfect concord with our feelings and expeiittice 4 and of « 
Itiece with the general ^economy t>f nature* We va» not ^ 
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left under diis scheme to consume life in groping our' way 
tiirough it ; the sport of every gust ; without any other di- 
fecdon, th^ caprice^ without any other impulse, than fanat- 
icism. Our appetites and passioiis stand, as the true origitt"^ 
al principtes of action ; ^ch possessing, like the correspon- 
dent poni^rs in physical nature, a certain determinate desfi* 
nation, which would be missed, and to a loss incalculable^ 
In the suspension oif even the meanest of them. As not 
}K>8sesring however, like those powers, a certain determinate 
fyree^ nor acting on the same unchangeable substance, but 
varying in ditferent tempers and conditions, and operating 
dn all the vitrieties of life and society,, our moral sen- 
timents arise, a part of our nature too, to check, to urge, 
and to regulate their impulse. While paramount to these 
and arbiter of all presides the understanding ; enabling ua« 
by a wider survey of diese principles in their causes and 
their consequences^ to rectify our own conduct ; and, by a 
jttdit^ous a^lication of diem, to ameliorate the human d^r^ 



MEMOIR RESPECTING THE UNION OF THE 

SWISS CANTONS, 

^nd their tmaneipdiieH /rom the Hdut^ of AlfStXlA. 

[Contu w itd Icom p«g» i4i>) 

Jt ROM the league of Brunnen^ the object e( which was 
lo be inde|ieiident d die German Empire, but at the same 
time not to infringe on individual, hereditary rights, the his- 
DDty of the S#is8 cantons exhibits a d%nity, and excites an 
intecest peculiar to itself. We behold a new nation, rising 
ttfioiig die wildeit wcemA of nature, possessed of aa invinci^ 
bte spirit of fteedom, sunouaded by ridh apd warlike, states, 
lufiag itself by laws of its ow% and establishing a ^stem of 
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government, dissimilar to any of its neighlsiorsi y^et r^spedei 
^nd courted by poVetfal princes. 

A community of interests indeed was the grand c^ase -of' 
the union, which subsisted among the several parts of th^ 
Helvetic body. But it is not easy to find a combination of 
governments so variously organized in any nation^ that ever 
existed. Hence it becomes a study for the statesfnan, the 
philosopher, and the politician. The compUcated forums o{ 
government, which prevailed in each commonwealth, wfli 
not admit explanation in this place) but it has been assertedi^ 
that ** the most superficial inquirer will findr the rtiost evi« 
** dent traces of all the three powers in all of them."* 

We have already investigated the origin and progress of i» 
coalition between three of the states, termed democratica/, and 
liave assigned to their inhabitants the name of Swiss, which 
afterward became the title of the whole confederacy. Thtf 
dight view, which has been taken of the beginning and ad-* 
▼ancement of Swiss liberty, would be incomplete, except it 
were pursued to the full expansion of the confederacy^ and 
the acknowledgment of its independence, as an allied body^ 
A brief account of the progressive extension- and aggrandize^ 
ment of this interesting nation shall therefore be attempted^ 
and the subject will then be dismissed.- 

' The Emperor FREt)ERic was uitaWe to revenge' the oe-' 
feat of his brother. He gave the confederates fuU leisinre 
to puraue their plans for perfecting the union, .they* hwl s& 
happily begun. Louis of Bavaria, his successful opponent, 
occupied him entirely, and he seemed to' have abandoned his 
views on the cantons by the truce, which he cbncluded witi 
them In 13 18> and which was prblonged to' the ye^r tj2$* 
Louis savr this state of peace with regret. He engaged the 
oantons to break it. The city of Berne^ and die inliahitants 
of Glarisy who were partly subject to the Austrians, and 
complained of the disregard of their, privileges, joined wkfa 
&em. But these hostilities were favorable to the confederate 
cantons. Louis gave them count Join d* Arberg oa til^ 

* iSee " Defence of the constitutions of gorernment of the United ^Uttfi 
*<«f Ao^erica** vol i, p. aj, Lond. ed. 
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part of the empk^ wJbo, while he ruled them> as an imperii 
al viceroy^ might rouse and encourage, them against the house 
of Austria ; but, that their privileges and new alliance might 
be safe from every infraction, in 13 27, he limited the author- 
ity of the governor, wjhom he had him^lf appointed.* 

The subjects of the house, of Austria in Switzerland wer^ 
jnuch to be pitied during th^ae commotions. Their sove^ 
leign was remotCf and, tpo much o<:^upied in the affairs of 
Crermany to. afford aissistance, left them exposed to the in- 
sults oi the Sv^us and Bernese, The city of Lucerne espe«- 
ctally, which ^d flourished By its commerce, received the 
greatest damage* . Debarred, from the pass of mount St. Go^ 
^ard, which is in . the cantjcm of Uri, its trade, with Italy 
ceased, and its fairs were no longer frequented* Its territo? 
ty, which was mtirdiy open on the side of the allied cantx>ns, 
Jttfiered contkiual incursions ; its citizens were obliged by 
day and night to. remain, under arms, while their Austrian 
mast^, far.fK>fn alleviating the miseries of his subjects, load^ 
fid them with new taxe$. This people at length took refuge 
in subnustion to the emperor Louis, who received them un*- 
der the protectipn of thq empire, and they made a separate 
peace with tlie.aUied cantons. The nobility indeed, whp 
were attaebed.to^ the house of Austria^, attempted a conspir- 
.acy$ but its 4i3C<nrery. tended only to hasten the Alliance 
with the Swi«^ which look plac^e ^^ on the Saturday before 

«St.Nipholsw I332."t 

The artidea of thi« perpetual Alliance, by which a fourth 

Jiiember wa0 kidded to the original Helvetic union, differ not 

materially from thofse, agreed to at Brunnen. Lucerne ter 

ferved to herself the rights and privileges, . $he had enjoyed 

und^ the dukes of Austria, and the foux cantons agreed to 

.call to their aid, if necessary, those, who 3hould be accepta^ 

jUe to the aiajorily, to be paid at their joint expense. It 

.was also added th^t, if the original states, which composed 

the first league, should have any disagreement with each 

.tthi0P| and that two of tke three should be of tlie same Qpin« 

vqL iy p. %%%, . t Ibid, i, xa4^ 
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ion. Lucerne slioiild ufike witli these two fi^aiflst Ae Akd^ 
The aecessien of this canton ga^re additional power to Uri^ 
Schweitz, and Underwalden^ and enabled ^fti to resist all 
the efibrts of Au&tria. 

Several attempts wexe afterwards made to wfdidiftw l/Xim 
tceriie from the confederacy. After the death of FrederiCji 
w^hich happened in 133O) peace was restored to the £mpifa« 
The dukes of Austria soon began to petition Louis to snmd 
the treaty between Lucerne and the eg^tofiSybii€tb0de(»aoi| 
being referred to Zurich^ Beme^ and Basle^ chey^ pronoime* 
ed, tibat a truce between the Austrians and the cidceos of 
Lucerne should be concluded for thirty months, and ibi^ 
during this term the alliance diould subsist. O^us trace W9I 
renewed, but widiout a lasting peace.* - ^ 
' Passing o^r hostilities of trifling cpcise<)cfeiiC6> the nQ%t 
memorable event is the war of Laupen^ This was eaanM4 
on by the city of Berne and several of her affies agakift a 
number of neighboring princes, who atutiad to dostroy faar, 
Louis had been excommunicated by-lhe Pope, althoi^ ke 
mras acknowledged Emperor, and B^rne, miwiUing to aj^Mftr 
Against the head of the Church, bad "deolared hetvelf hoatifo 
to the Emperor, who therefore joined her ene»^ 

Details of battles, except to readers of a pecidiar tttte, 00 
tuiinteresting and tedious. But there aii^ some particubiv 
in die battle of Laupcn, which may serve to iUnstrate di0 
character of the Swiss as well, as the suittmit floodes of war^ 
and to show the natural effect ti those principles of fvotiam^ 
and that perception of individual respons%&ky, whidi in th« 
similar sitiiation of the states of Amehica pioducsd wondets. 
It is natural to us to take jdeasure in observfaig the atntggfan 
of the brave ; we delight in viewing hardihood of geohiit 
patience of labor, persevering exertion, and aeutdness of mfe 
derstanding, which, if they overcome not £art«ae, at 
command admiration. In the history of the brave and 
riotic Swiss, Aese qualities appear in every page. 

After a variety of negotiations and coDces^kmsdw 
trates of Berne, findii^ it impossibly to jiTCOrt ti^; waTf threw 
'• Wattmlle. nr^d. 



mhfidf ef dx httodred men into lixe town ^ hmfeB^ and ii| 
ionjer to imere^t their own cilizens in the fate of ^ii« coi^ 
jMlopted the singular method of choosing from ewerf busily 
^tber a father, a sen, or a brother to cotppose this garri^ 
fooEi*^ " Laupffl) vn$ soon imr^ed with an army of e^hteepi 
tkonsand m^n* The Bernese immediately obtained 9ttcciac9 
fo>m theif allies, and an assistance of inne hna(}redmen fnmi 
STri, Sdiweitx, and UnderwBlden, wa3 remembered by them 
with gratitude, and prepared the way for their future union 
itdth the confederacy. 

. . The whole army of the Berne$e, ineluding the trpq)S of 
Ibetr athes, amounted to but five thousand. With this foic^ 
they afrifed before I^nq^en on the aist of .June I33$b ^ 
4ninamped on an eminence, whence tl^y could observe the 
tAoh army of iix^ enemy* Not e:$pecting that the citify 
yenaof Berne could obtain even so small ^ foTce^ die confed* 
Amte prinees imagined, that they had disguised females^ and 
|»boed them in the ranks.f The ad^oyar of Fribourg ad^ 
aPflEBced. and insnlled than with this reproach. Cwtoh de Ringm 
4;whrgf n Bernese knight$ with a dtis^n of Schweitz, whosf 
<tftsme has not been presenredt ofiered to prove to him in sin» 
gle combat, that they had nothing effeminate among tbem» 
The answer wa^.ir^MMted to ^ princes, and ^ magistrate 
mddedf that the alhes were so well posted, U were better to 
^otsr on a negociaition with them, lir^ to hazacd a cont^^it 
-Xbeir general supported the advice, but the prince$ xejected 
ai with ocmtsmpt. 

. The two armies .were arranged in order of battle* The 
iieree ^aafeems solicited and obtatned the honor of engagkig 
die cavalry* Thejr covered their front with waggons, armed 
vilh scythes, and every confederate took thi^ handfuls of 
•iienes* They advanced in ord^, rolling their waggons be- 
fore them till diey came sufficiently near to discharge their am« 
xmmitiQB. The volley of stones disconcerted the enemy's 
horse* The &sm^ retired behind J^ir waggons to a decliv»- 
itjF, wheM they mig^t attack with more advantage* The 

• ChrogidfiB pf Berne, quMed hf ^flttdyiUe vo|. i, f. I^z. 
f Etterlio ^nd TscKudi, dud fts afioT^ 
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princes pursued furiously, but without order. Their ratifci 
were broken in attempting to penetrate through die waggonsi 
which were constructed so as not to move backward, and 
the confederates fell upon them while in this disorder with al* 
most incredible efForts. They supported the attack however^ 
and charged the Swiss with vigor. At length the Bemeset 
having routed the foot, and learning the danger of their al^ 
lies, came to their aid* But the cavalry, hearing the fat* 
of their companions, had already retreated. Hiia batde^ 
which lasted an hour and a half, cost the princes, it is said» 
one thousand five hundred horsemen and three thousand one 
hundred foot, while the loss of the confederates amounted 
at the h^he&t computation to one hundred attd tweaty two. ^ 

ZpmcH was the next member added to the Helvetic un^^ 
|on« This city, one of the most antient in Helvetia,t had 
not at this time an e^ctensive territory, but it enjoyed niaii|r 
privileges, which it had gradually obtained from tiie Eaipe-* 
lors. It had formerly, during the interr^num in the thir<« 
teenth century, leagued itself with its neighbors, Uri, SchweilB^ 
and Underwalden, for three years. A civil war, whid^ 
threatened its ruin^^ cpmpeUed it now to enter the confede« 
racy. 

Discontented with their chief magistrate, the ckizens in 
1335 had deposed him^ He retired from the city, and re-i 
fused to answer for his conduct. The people, further eniag^ 
ed, expelled all the members of their magistracy, and confii* 
cated all their goods. They. formed a new constitution of 
'government, sanctioned by the Emperor, Louis of BavBuria, in 
I337« At length the exiles, who had long harrassed the 
city by incursions, were received within its walls. They 
conspired however against its freedom, and fell a sacrifice to 
their treason. As they were generally of high birth, die noa 

• Watteville vol. i,p. 133, &c, 

f " It was the capital of one of those four caatons, into which Cauar found 
** Helvetia divided in his time, and was one of the twelve cities, which the 
« Helvetians reduced to ashes before the famoua eiptditioii* that 10 ita imie 
•< rendered the lUiyasn* masters of the country." 

Watteville vol i, p. $0, Caeaar di heJh C«//if» UV. i» 
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toe^ of th^ neighboring country took part with them; The 
citizens of Zurich foresaw the approaching storm, and ad^ 
diessed the Emperor, Charles IV^ for aid. This prince was 
]M>t so firmly seated in the dirbne^ as t6 extend his views 
sdsroad) and they turned to the Swiss. An alliance was a« 
^eed on the zist of May 1 351, but niot ratified till the fesJ 
tival of St; John the ensuing year. 

In the treaty) concluded between the four cantons and Z\x^ 
rich^ they yielded her the first rankj which she ever contin'^ 
xjusd to preserve. This prerogative however gave her no 
{preeminence over the other cantons. It was rather a burden^ 
^ince all publie afiairs passed the hands of the magistracy^ 
and were thus communicated to the members of theHelvet«> 
ic body. 'The deputies of Zurich presided in diets held in 
places^ subject to several cantons^ But in particular diets the 
canton presided^ in whose territory it was beld.^ 

During the hostilities, which followed the unioii €if Zu* 
rich with the Swiss, the duke of Austria^ in order to attack 
the canton of Schweitz at a greater advantage, entered the 
territory of Claris. Sdiweitz prevented his design by caus- 
mg an armed body to advance into that country arid take pos-c 
9essbn of it. Glaris was then received into the confedera-* 
cy, and became in November 1351 the sixth canton. f. 

In June of the next y^ar the inhabitants of Glaris, assist-t 

* Wattieviile vol. j,p. 137, &c. ffistoire de V Empire voL ill, pAji 
•Jlie treaty wiA Zurich differed considerably from that of Bninnen, and frow 
Ihe tulMequent stipulations with Glaris. Zurich was permitted to make any 
»Hiaiic<i> wldch were not detrimental to the interests of the union, as wel^ 
as to preserve all those, which she had alreadv made ; an agreement, which 
at different periods produced many evils, aria was not fufiy fegulateJ till 
the important convention of Sianht, WHereaS the three cantbni and Olaril 
were allowed to contract no alliaace without the cansent of the others. 

Heue, Wood^ &c. 

i Watteviile vol. 1, p. 145. Claris was received with some restrictions^ 
which continue(i till 1450. Its liberty was in danger of total subversion by 
the Anstrians in 1388, but the memorable battle of Naefels saved it froni 
•objection. The anniversary of this battle has long been celebrated by the 
iahabitaats of the caotoni and * several ttones nestf Naefels, with the in^ 
** striptioB izZZt mark the spot, on which their independence was ensured.^' 



^ by die cottfederateS) hM siege to the Impefid city of 2li^g0 
Vfaidi, lying bettR^n Zurich and Schi^eitz, afibrded th# 
Attstrians many occasions of harrassing the Swiss* Aihwt^ 
duke of Austria) while his subjects were tend^ed wtetched 
by a War, wiiich h^ had unnecessarily excited, was dien aitius^ 
kig himself with hunting at Konigjfeldeni Thidiet tfie defN 
uties of Zug were sent to implore his assistariCc. ITie prince 
ithA in conversation vrith his chief huntsman, ^^eti they a]> 
imd^ Hardly did he deign to listen to their request, bdti 
to free himself from their i^hport unity, advised thefti •* to sUi^ 
^ render to the Swiss*" In fact they obeyed his ofdcts, ca-* 
jpitiilated honorably, and ^efe in the summer of i3|l admits* 
Ifed on equal terms into the Helvetic confederacy, of wintif 
Aey fotmed the seventh canton.* 

. This roused die dUke from his leijia^gy, but It wlit tioW 
too late< After several unsuccessful manoeuvres he found 
bimsel(m^es^tat(sd to acktiowledge die alliance of Giarhmd 
Zug with the Stvissf himself still enjoying the revenues mA 
rights, whidi he possessed in their territory* 

Thexanton of Berke soon formed the eighth membef^ 
ifid was admitted to the eonfedei^cy in i^$2i llies^ eigii 
mntient cofitons are ofteti tttentioned in the hist^ of the SwisSy 
as distirtct from the rest, because for one hutidfed and twen-» 
ty five fears they alone composed the Helvetic body* THie 
conquests, which they mad^ during this rime. Were governed 
by them in common, and gave rise to many diets^ which at 
Itagjtk became the centres of foreign negociation^ Berne htA 
greatly enlarged her tetritory bodi by purchase and by eon^ 
^uest. She had been engaged in an alihoSt perpetual Wir-v 
frire with the house of Austria, and now, when a diet teas 
held at Lucerne to setde a ^tispute betweeti sotile of her sub* 
jects and die peasants of Underwalden, and she was invited 
to jcrin tite league, the memory of the assistance, she had te- 
<ieived frotti Uri, Schweitz, and tTnderwalden at the battle 
(tf loupeUf caused her to accept with pleaaare dteir jpropod* 
ab. The league was made indeed Wkh die three cafilotti 

* WatUTille voL i, p. 149. Wood p. $1. 
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taly. But it was stipulated^ that Berae should give assist^ 
tnce to Zurich and Lucerne, when required by the three 
cantons, and that they, whenever Berne demanded it, should 
dlao procure the assistance of Zurich and Lucerne.* 

The long interval, thiat passed from the accession of Betne 
to the admission of any other state into the union, demands 
a cursory review^ It requires also a notice of the change^ 
'which took place in the external relations of the coiifedera* 
cy as well, as in thsir mtemal regulations, and the manners 
of their citizens. 

The peace* with Albert, duke of Austria, was but d^cep- 
tire. He pretended, that the article, which reserved to him 
the riglits, he hdd in Claris arid Zug, implied the dissolu- 
tion of their alliance with the Swiss^ The duke petjitioned 
the Emperor, Charles IV, for his decision, which after ma« 
ay delays, expecting in the mean time to accommodate their 
difierenc^, he gave in favor of Albert* In July 1354 the 
Austrians sat down before Zurich, and were soon joined by 
the Emperor, as^ted with forces from Schafhausen, ]E|eme, 
Soleuret and several imperial cities of Germany. The ar« 
ftkj consisted of forty thousand foot and four thousand horse. 
The gimsoH of the city, composed of its own citizens, and 
soldiers of the ^idlied cantons, amounted to about four thou;^ 
Sand men. After suffering the efforts of their enemies for 
three weeks, they planted thdr principal banner on one of 

* Kelts voL ill, p. 459. Watteville voL i, p. ija The latter addi, ^ the 

* mii\on of Bernt with the confederacy has not a little contributed to thepr^ 

* lervation of the league of the Swiss, and to the establiahment of a certain 

* rcgukur policy, which, while it preserves to each canton its absolute sove- 
** rdgnty, has been able by judicious regulSations to prevent every subject of 
** open rupture. Of this in Switzerland there would be no example, if, to 
« tbe dx^^race of the nation, the mode of settling disputes by a refehm^t, 
^ whidi die constitutians of the country wisely provided, had not been at 
« tsflMi rejected.** Hist, dt U emif, Mdv. torn. i,p, 1$%. Hie warm pencil 
of Mallkt du Pan has drawn a picture of this respectable catttoa so vivid, 
and yet natural, as to rouse in the breast of every one^ who feels for the ** sa- 
*■ cred rights of man,** the most tender emotions, and at the same time the 
most poigntBt regret at^ie evils, it suffered from the revofntion of fhuice* 
Soehia « Hbtory of tlie dMtmction of the Helvetic Uoioa and libertyiT 
pnticBlaiiy chap. i. 

Hh 
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thetoM^cn. They intended/ that tiie ztnKtkil hemrig^ ^ 
their city, surmonnted with the imperial eagl«,:^idttld Tei^n4 
the free citiea oS the empire, that they \^re laboring tc^-d^J^ 
stroy a member of ^leir cmm body^ and that conmioii inte^ 
est onght to cause them to desist. The measto'e fook e^ct. 
At the 9ame time they secretly gained the "Sittp^vot^ wbd^ 
jealous of the Austrian pcfwer, and wearied- whh the wav^ 
heaid them, favorably. XXvifflkm \im8 thus 90wn atiaong th^ 
troops, the imperial cltW senrod widi i«l)iefofM;ey< affid t^ 
siege was raised. Peace however was not estaiiAdieii nc* 
was ^le alliance ackhowledgedi Talid, till tW^ death of jOhert 
irt 1359. ^^^ • 

But while every exqrtion- for peace w^s^iaade in #Ke norf^ 
of Switzerli^rKiy ne^' treufde^ ai^ste in lii^ souith. Thesis 
wete occasioned by a conti^Te^sy beitweeaith^ 6i$h(fpof Basl^ 
and' the city of BuSmis:V*^^^9i)sted;by the canton Of Berney 
of which that .city had b^' mfeule a perpetual ally iii r352-« 
The maTtial)»$h0p ho^re^etv aftei^ constdeiirablel^ods^onb^li 
siie^, agreed to^ conditions ia£ peace^ and BietiKe contltstiefl 
her coburghcrship, anid wW thenceforth edteieined a« ^- <tf 
the SwisB.f 

* • »« T?Te tetritorr 6f this dty » rfx miles sqiiiftrer and k Wfittliiei sevetf 

<* tKousmtt ]&hs!iit»«9.* * H^vp^ Ir bad. bseq km^ apiiy^ct t(> tlw. Ml^ «< 
Sfi^le^ but, str,u^g^ed.l9r indo^ndt^oce, apd inau)t»ined it by alliances with So' 

Jeure, Fribourg, and B^me. 

f A transaction is here relateffBy Watte ville, of Which £he wrifer has seeil 
5QjtKi<;^ap4»y. ©tbei* histpriaj?. • Up a^nffi^thfi^An 1^15 x or otcasia^af the 
l^i^ce between i,'i^uce a^ £nglaqd»,tjie. i^iev iflgmntand. (U Corny i^whor, h»d 
^marrle(^aq ^j{jli;ih prin£e8«» i:eclaii3^9dClaQ4s ip. Alsace and A^>ii9». ^fijUi^ 
W desqeodcd t0 hiox hy a. maxri^^p. q£ bis.faj(hei^ ojie o£ the. n^oatfti^l^cd* 
o| France^ witl^ C^thar^n^ only, id^u^ter of X4«opoI4»,cUi]^ of Austria^ -wIm 
died. lasiS ; tt^attp sifp^rt. |ii& claTil^.be.led forty ^usi^id Mt^fimm i^tm 
AlUce aod.Swi^afi;dUi2d».wh}(^l4t^ .couatry. bad bceo gowned l^y. Ajnrri>> »• 
an ailyi . Afler eeiceial paaiid e]»cpiml£rA,tbe|i w^re. atudked. tp^qtsffaHyty 
the B PTt p fty. the i6th. of llec^mb^ x^f^, and aiiSei!edfuch<]«i^v^;k^ ih d^ 
withdrew, soon, ^er through M'^^^n t'^?^ ^ ^^ y9¥^ . '^ ^ '^ ^^' ^ 
*' Galhl* 1^1 mentioned,. a«,o&e o^fch^i^rincipaL grii^xak,,. Watib&n^ yf^ if^^ 
x69» ^c* U may ^ere i)e remarlt^th?^, Bichs^d Xk ci 'Fjng\uf\Ai tornif tlit 
heroic Eidvv»i;d,,,caiUed th^ \iksk P^W^ aiicce^i^i^i|^gpirvrifrtjbwf aC tbe-^^f 
•ti^,Jmi«.a; ^^7,ai|dJv«4>^ cre^tfd Pffis<?«.<>^:W14ef liRititte>7dtt)i^ 
fore* It seems impossible too, that the English, who ^'ty Htitf jrWUirlifrftT- 
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( ' fo vbci^ the vlrkMis bmles^^ idiidi \indird fought by tint 
btuve people' in their many cottt^stfs with ih^ h(Ktde of Am^^ 
criA) however it might ititei«6C a native Swiss, cou^ not eti- 
l^r into the present plan^ and tfat^ narrative might ndt find 4 
t&Sideu The writer of thi» metnoir will how<iver be pardon- 
ed, should he pause for a moment at the battle of Sompacb^ 
ID commemorate the worth of a patnot, who would have 
done honor to the biightest period of Creeic or Roman sto*^ 
ry» If he has written this brief sk^^tch ttf a people^ among 
whom human nature had appeared in som^ of its most dig^ 
Iftified and attractive features, from a pure love of civil fre^ 
cfem, may h^ not attempt td inscribe the name (sS AmM d^ 
WUke^ritd en the fairest roils of fame ? 
' Leopold of AttsttrJa after long howJlities had em(?r©d 
Ihmserland in 1386, ind gave out, t3i^ he shcmki besiege 
-Zurich, which induced the cantons to garrison that placi 
^(rkh one thousand siK hundred men. Bat it soon appear-^ 
^, that the duke aimed at the eity of Sempach, and the Swi^g 
tfdViiiiced for its defence. Both armies arrived about the 
ittffle tiii^r belbite if , d'nd one of the Austrians approathed 
d>e Walk in a earriage, fiikd with cords, threateaiitg to hang 
t^ery citizen before sunset. The Austrian ahny contained 
%aiiy of the fir«t tu^lty, was accDufred in heavy armt»r (torn 
heiid td foot, and furnished with long pik^u Their tiumbeff 
Hmoonted to four thousand ohosen men/; The confederate«si 
^eire but 0^ thousatid three hundred, badly armed, and oil 
feot, fumi^ed G&iVf with their long swards and halberds, e>t-2 
•^tbig th^tt, id guafF'd thiemsdves against wounds, they had 
faeceiied smaft jMeees of wocid up(m dieir arms* Xh« <)rd€t 
of battle, which they formed, was close, and t«9ehtl]4edr^ 

ipln Guienne, eheuld have it in their power to send an army of forty thousand 
iiiider a lo^ of France into S^^^ftzerlandl As to the Mack Prince he quitted the 
"Mtitir vi Pnace f9t Enghihl in 2376, and died of a liBgering consnmptiofh 
June 8 1376, a year before hii fitter, Edward fiL Henccf ^eie lifiSa «f 
#a AT in hit inimitable ode, ** the Bard.'* 

•* Is the «able warrior fled? 

•• Thy son is gone; he W«ff amdti^ the dead." H. a. 

See Hume, and Stow's chrpn. contin. by Howe. 
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wedge. One soldier was followed by two, they by tbvatk 
each rank increasing in number. In such order this handn 
f ul of men advanced. Their undaunted air astonished the 
Austriansy and some advised the duke not to engage. Ha 
leaped however from his horse^ and with bis generals^ who. 
dismounted at the same time, headed the troops on foot. 

Victory at first inclined to the Austrians. Their long 
pikes and close battalions rendered them impenetrable to the 
Swiss, whose endeavors to break their phalanx were fruitless^ 
A gentleman of Uri at length commanded hi» soldiers to. 
strike the pikes of the enemy with their halberds^ as. be knew 
they were made hoUow, that they might more easily be man^i 
aged. This effected much. But a generous knight^ vrhot 
saw every thing at hazard, in this critical moment devoted 
himself to certain death. This was Arnold de JjTiikenriedi 
He rushed forward, and grasping as many pf t^e ene-, 
my's pikes, as he could hold, taught his troops the onif 
way to victory. Inflamed with new courage, his country? 
n^en followed his example, penetrated the Austrian ranks^ 
and nothing could resist them. The weight of their armor 
and the heat of the sun, for it was now the middle of July» 
rendered the Austrians unable to fight or Qy. The escape . 
of their servants with ^e horses disheartened them, and the 
rout, became general. The duke, who might have save4 
his life, and had repeatedly been urged to do it, perished in 
defending his banner with a courage, which desepred a betr 
ter fate. Two thousand of the Austrians were . left on the 
field of batde, while the Swiss in this memorable action lost 
two hundred of their men. JBiut the gall«mt Wyhnried wa^ 
among them^ 

On the spotji where this battle was fought, a chapel wat 
erected in remembrance of the event, and in the arsenal of 
Lucerne were preserved the arms of Leopold^ and th^ cordf 
intended for the citizens of Sempach.* 

^J'q, be foiifmued»2 
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REMARKS ON CHARLES I. 



Ti 



HE national character of the English appears to be ^ 
combination of the virtues of the rest of Europe $ the ardor 
c£ the Frenchman without his levity, the solidity of the Ger-i. 
man without his dullness, and the dignity of the Spaniard 
iwithout his stfffiiess; They are generous in thinking, and 
manly in action. Though careless of danger, they are itn^ 
patient under sufiering, so as to prefer any evil to constraint* 
To this trait in their character, and an imagination active^, 
'Wild, and fervid, we must attribute most of their faults and 
their /ollies. 

This peculiarity of national character makes English his-t 
tory fertile in interesting events. Of these the age of 
CSharles I is peihaps the most uncommon and most impor* 
^t. Historians unite in attributing to the events of it die 
establishment of the present English constitution, in its 
original principles perhajpd second to no one on earth. This 
circumstance however makes consideration of the rebellion 
ififficuk. From inclination to judge of events by their con-* 
sequences, without distinguishing between what are accidents 
al, aiid what are necessary, we are disposed to forget that, 
Aough it has terminated in success, it w^s begun and pros;* 
ccuted in Uood. 

Many of the misfortunes of Charles must be attributed to 
Ae imbecile vei^ of his predecessor. There appears very 
little to admire in the character of Jfames. He was pedants 
ic without being learned, and cunning without being xrafty. 
His love of peace does not appear to have proceeded from 
humanity, which deprecated die evils of war, nor from poli-r 
f!y, which saw its ruinous tendency. It was rather the pru-f 
dence of cowardice, and the inaction of stupidity. His in- 
decisive adpiinistration had irritated the peaceable, and em-r 
bddened Ifae discontented. He advanced pretensions, which 
|ie daied not support, and thus taught his people> that thQ 
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prerogative of the crown might be reosted with aucceaa* la* 
deed by all his measures he prepared them for sedition and 
anarchy. 

At the accession of Charles the state of the nation require 
cd a monarchy prudent, vigilanty and unbending- ^ U found 
one much too gende, too sincere) and to^ humano. THi 
Parliament was the immediate cause of mosi o£ hta fMlti^ 
Instead of granting supplies for assistance of the Gewnpm 
Protestants, they wearied him with petitions tQ pn ^^t# 
Popery^ and abolish Episcc^cy. Their inscdeinee aiod ^ifft 
travagance at length induced him to dissolve them^ and com* 
pelled him to resort for supplied to benevolences and oth^ 
exactions. It is unnecessary to detail the ev^lSy which pre^ 
ceded hostilities, the insolence of Parliament, and the onprHr 
dence of the king, the savage demand of the life €>f S|ra£» 
ford, and the imbecile comjdiance with the re<|9est. I ojaa^ 
rather proceed to the principal object of this qpeculatioii i tQ 
inquire, which party in the dispute a pad^ot and a poltti* 
cian ought to have supported. 

Men are perhaps to take their lot in government^ as in , 
climates j to guard as much as possible against inconvenieOi* 
*ees, and to bear with patience, what they cannot alter witb<» 
out crime. If there may be emergences, when resiataa^f 
to oppression is laudable, they are too rare to afiect the priar 
ciple, that ^^ attempts to change established govemmenta tff 
•* not justifiable," It is better to submit to evils^ which ai^ 
supportable and definite, than to hazard the loss of certain 
advantages in the anarchy of revolution. It is feshionabli 
however at the present day to talk of the ^' holy duty of iot 
'* surrection," the ** unalienable rights of man^" and the *^ w» 
*^ gard, we ought to have for the interests of posterity.** it 
is indeed abstractly true, that mankind have an ori^nal ri^bt 
to government and to rulers of their own choice. Buty air 
ter government has been long established^ aft:er its roots have 
spread wide and deep, the exercise of the right becomes iao^ 
practicable. If indeed it ¥Fere possible for a people vns^ 
coolness and unanimity to agree on an altemdon of iBisktfpt^ 






HMMent^'th^ ytght w&Bid cleaifly eyi^t. Btrt r^ToIutioh tie* 
tettafily onginateft in faction. It is perilous and dreadful in 
«MectKtV)iu Very BeMooi haA it been acdcnnplidied withotti 
Moodi^ and caaYulakm^aiul dcflolation. No human foresight can 
C9iaifhx» its coiM^iiences ; for what htimaiQ potlrer skill say 
to it^ ^ Ukherib sinilt thou com^, and nd farther j here shatt 
i* tlrf ptroitd #atea be stayed^^ To submit to die miseries o^ 
MnroteiQaybficaMse by {he^emeaiis it is possible posterity may 
flnjo^ gfetscr fneedoin^ is scnrdy extravagant and contempt^ 
hia poficy* Myntoealityts too simple to see the propriet]^ 
ql met beaig^ Tscioil^ that posterity may he free ; my 
philanthropy too contracted to feel the neees^ of making 
^^Mlselv^ moccdde). tnat "posterity may be happy* 
^- Iftkii an^priDciples acni in any eitujitian reiiellian dan b^ 
tetettoated^ ik isr oi^ when oppression is great and otherwise 
Instfrahku Sot the subjects of Charles conld oompkin' of 
iwiy liltle cqspsBsiofi or h^usttce. He held always been caifr* 
lioMff lit ilbt exeoKSiie •«£ die prerogatite:, atitd had resorted to 
it mAf becaoae die iinolent r^sal of Psniiament to grtakk 
Ikq^pKerhadcfiaadnt Bit necessary.; A poKtidan therefore could 
hate no odier motive tot wishmg srorasa to the telbeVimU 
dian a hope, that it might tend to limit and define the pow-^ 
er of the king. This without doubt was a desirable object, 
and, if it were a necessary consequence of rebelKdn, as a pol- 
itician, thoijigh not as a m^n^ he would ha^e beeii^ ^ujstified 
in joining the !parlianrtent« But over eitcumstance» man has 
¥ety litde controL He^ mzf excite a power,, whose motion 
he is not able to direct. He may destroy, what he cannot 
tebuild* A politician Would remember, that in -depriving 
the king of part of his poWer, there was danger of tearing 
dWay the Whole } that in cutting off part of the prerogative, 
there was danger of difiusing gangrene and corruption through 
the whole constitution. On motives of policy and patrio- 
tism therefore he ought to have supported the Cause of the 

Mng. 

The actors in the rebellion against their monarch were in 
general ad despicable^ as their cause was vile. They West 
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the base^ the pn^igate^ and the discontentedy the tu«jl 
constituexits of a mob* Taylors and tmkersy carmen and 
cobblerSj combined to settle abstract principles of gorem* 
ment and religion, on which policy and^piety are cautious of 
deciding. Bat, it may be asked, how a mob» so gross, so ig- 
norant, and so profligate, should hare succeeded against the 
nobility and tirtue of the kingdom^ The answer is obvi- 
ous. ^ The hand, which cannot build a faovel^ may demol-^ 
<^ish a tempk." The shallowest head, the rudest hand* 
are sufficient to deface and destroy. It requires no ingenw* 
Ity, no generosity^ no intelligence. All* that is necessary^ 
IS brutality, and ferocity, and strength. 

It is useless to describe the struggle between Charley 
and his parliament ; between the generous efibrts of loyalty, 
and the gloomy desperation of fanaticism ; between virtuous 
and noble principles, and sour and malignant passions, IToo 
are all familiar with the misfortunes of the Ung, and theter-* 
ndnatbn^ which Scottish perfidy gave to them* That'lieart 
must be cold indeed, which can remember widbout emotani 
the * patient, sufiering dignity of the monarch, when Jed 
^urou^ London in triumph by his assasons. 

r 

** No man cned» * God save him i* 
^ No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home. 
^ But dust was thrown upon his sacred head, 
«* Which with such gende sorrow he shook oflT, 
•* That, bad not God for some strong purpose steeled 
**, The beaits^of men, tbey must perforce have mehed^ 
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.ADVICE TO A STUDENT OF HARVARD UNI- 
VERi^ITT IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 



T 



HE termination of ah old and ttie beginning of a 
xii&W year naturally suggest thjs employment of time, as 
&n appropriate topic for my present letter. 

You lately remarked, that your college life appeared rap- 
idly passing away. I was pleased with the observation, as 
it \eA. me to hope, that you find your studies both pleasant 
and profitabfe. R is always considered an unfavorable symp- 
tom for a student to complain of the tediousness of time« 
It gives reason to *su8j)ect him of negligence, if not of irreg- 
ularity. 

But permit me, my young friend, to observe, that you 
fiave yet to learn the ttue value of your present golden op- 
pbrtuhities. 

** V^c take no note of time but from its loss." 

"When a few mote years have passed over your head, you 
will the more forcibly realize the truth of this remark \ you, 
will the more sensibly petceive the swift flight of time. 

Hiat you niay review your Ufe with as little regret, as pos- 
sible, let me importunately urge you to consecrate the fleet<« 
ing moments, as ^ey pass, to some useful end. 

1*0 this purpose it is not however necessary, that you 
should be always poring over your books. Meditation on 
what you read is equally important. When you study, be 
careful to fix your attention. Thi4 is of greater conse- 
quetice, &an is generally imagined. You often hear scholars 
higMy extolled for genius, because they appear to acquire 
much by little study. The true secret of their improve-* 
ment is, !]^ey abstract their minds^ when studying, from ev«» 
ery thing elsd, and intensely pursue die subject before them» 
The sum of their mental application is probably as great, as 

1 1 
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those employ, who devote more hours to attain tlie sain#- 
knowledge. 

Do not then felicitate yourself, -that your advances in ih^ 
erature will be necessarily proportioned to thctiimej you are 
engaged in study. Your mind may be inactive ; or it may- 
wander ; or you may study injudiciously. In either of theses* 
cases your time will be as really lost, as if you were -profe** 
§edly devoting it to amusement. 

This habit of fixirjg the attention I the more earnestly te^ 
commend, as it may be best established in youth , and sts^ 
if not then formed, it will be with much greater difficulty 
attained, as you advance in years. 

You complain of the number and the variety of yous 
studies. But I will venture to assure you, that, by the eco- 
nomical and methodical employment of time, you may even 
find leisure for other inquiries, besides performing your dai- 
ly 'task. 

Would you accomplish this, you must first accustom your-^ 
*8elf to early rising. It is incalculable, how many precious 
hours are lost by devoting more time to rest, than nature de- 
mands. It is well ascertained by accurate observers, that 
seven hours' sleep is sufficient for healthy adults. Resolve 
then, that you will spend no more, than these iti bed. But^ 
should you happen to encroach on your morning hours, de- 
termine always to deduct from the ensuing nighty what yoa 
have thus unfortunately lost. 

I would not however exclusively reconmiend nocttimal 
studies. They are favorable to meditation ; bat they grad- 
ually injure the eyes, and exhaust the animal spirits. If you 
habitually improve it, you will find the morning the best sea- 
son for study, as it respects both health and improvement. 

But " it is vain for you to rise early, and to sit up late,*' i£ 
you do not guard throughout the day against unnecessary ix^- 
terruptions. The hours, you devote to study, you must re- 
solve to make your own. You will have to struggle widi 
many temptations ; but, resolutely determined, ydu may sur* 
mount them all. ' ' ' 
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Tnhe «warm8 of idlers, which always infest the Universi- 
ty, will give you the most trouble. But there are various 
methods, by which you may avoid frequent interruption from 
them. You may bar your doors against them ; or, should 
ifaey accidentally gain admission, you may be soon relieved 
by refusing to join in their vain conversation, and by calling 
diek attention to the studies, which you are pursuing. It 
16 however to be hoped, that you will not cherish such fa- 
miliarity with the indolent, as wiir embolden them to fre«* 
^uent your society. 

Besides diligence,' you must employ method in study, 
would, you improve time to the most valuable purpose. 
*' Method'* was with great propriety denominated by the an- 
Oents ** the soul of science.'* To neglect of tliis is it great- 
ly OMang, that so many hard students make but small advan- 
-ces in knowledge. They are injudicious both in the selec-* 
tion and the perusal of authors. They study without a plan. 
Tlieir minds resemble an irregular and ill assorted store 
bouse, where are many commodities, of which ^e posses- 
sor cannot re^uiily avail himself. They gain much impor- 
tant knowledge, but they cannot easily bring it into use. 

Fix then upon a reguiai^ plan of study. Let college ex-^ 
.arcises occupy your first care. You have already heard ma- 
ny arguments against their utility. You are told, that mucb 
more useful knowledge may be gained by consulting the li- 
brary, and by contenting yourself with a superficial attention 
to your stated lessons, than by pursuing the mode of study, 
which your instructers have prescribed. Put be assured^ 
that this is the language of inexperienced youth. Recollect^ 
that your exercises ^re appointed by those, who have alreadji: 
ranged the fields of science, and who have learned tp distin-^ 
cukh between the useful and the superficial. 

To prejudice ypH against such diligence, as I now rec- 
cmm^pd^ ^e idle will tell you, that it betrays a total want 
0{ genius. They will point you to those, who, with very 
little attention to books, have been highly renowned for lit^ 
fiary acquisitions^ Such language demands your utmost 
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cautipn* There is a kind of m^gic yi t)^ nerj 4d|iii4 ^ ^ 
word genius, which has .cap^iv^e^ 9»i i^M^ m^xj % 
t^ughtless, yet aspiring 9|udeQ|. There l^ve be^ ^IQ89& 
who have neglected their e^eripiaeft or h^ye ood^vor^ tm 
conceal attention to them, le^ they shovld be <Jtog?d v^ 
want of genius. Nay, to acqukf the pro;)4ft y^t dec^(|jiTJ9 
honor, which reputation for genius confers, some have atf n 
run into the most ridiculous excesses, becau$^ etppsc»nt 
scholars have been son^etimes ki¥>vm to be di g sjyia) ^ chdliv 
acters* 

But take heed, that you be nol led astray by sudi ^ fopU 
ish ambition^ Genius is indeed a rich and inestimable booii i 
hut little will it avail without diligent application. With 
the considerate they must certainly be allowed to deson^. 
the most honor, who are indebted for their liteniry at^unv 
ments more to their own industry! than to the bountiQ9i <^ 
nature. 

Besides, if you candidly inquire, you will be satisfied>^t 
those, who have attained the higher distinction in scieacett 
have been uniformly diligent students. You will also fio4» 
that they are often in the number of those^^ who 'm their 
youth were represented, as deficient in gemus.. Sio ih^t the 
observation of one of your classical authors must sltiU remake 
true ; 

<* Qui studet optatam cursu conUngere metam* 

** Multa tulit fecit que puer, sudavit et alsit.'* 

To fit you for such a degree of application, and to sup« 
port you under it, I must beg you daily to ind^l^ exercise 
of body and amusement of mind. By contrary habits 8ttt« 
dents are liable to contract a long train of diseases top wh 
merous to be mentioned. 

Social intercourse with literary friends Is an exercise boC^ 
useful and pleasant. In the choice of such companions be 
sure to select persons of pure morals as well, as enlightened 
minds. With these it is not necessary always to dwell oi| 
abstruse topics. You may occasionaHy have recourse to the 
Sprightly sallies of wit and of mirth« '^ojx may dius unbe&A 



your n^ind, and prepare it for more vigorous application. I 
have no objection to the sentiment^ which Horace expre^se^ 
|o Virgil, if fairly ccmstructed } 

*' Misce stultidam consiliis brevem» 
«< Pul^ ^ desipere in loco.'* 

Even your vacations should not be mispent. I wpul4 
not however advise you to immure yourself in your study, 
Slnd thus be wholly secluded from the world. In thi^ 
way you wouM contract an. unbecoming rust, which is too 
apt to attach itself to unsocial students. You may at such ^ 
seasons devote a part of every day to society ; and by a prop- 
er selection of companions you may improve your mind, 
while the exercise and amusement will essentially conduce 
to your health. Such a practice will also tend to refine 
your manners, and thus prepare you to make the knowledge, 
you shall acquire, most useful to the world. 

^« Hast thou no $iend to set thy mind abroach ? 

«* Good sense will stagnate. Thoughts shut up want air, 

•« And spoil, like bales unopened to the sun, 

•* Speech ventilates our intellectual fire. 

^ Speech burnishes our mental magazine ; 

•• Brightens for ornament ; and whets lor use.'-* 

I cannot clpsp my letter, widiou^ earnestly entreating you 
to devote a portion of each day to perusal oi tl\e scriptures, 
and to devout meditation^ and to prayer. Especially on the 
S?ibbath, besides regular attendance on public worship, be 
employed in serious reading, conversation, and reflection. 

You will perceive, my young friend, that it is not my aim 
to captivate you by the beauties of language ; but rather (o 
a;rrest your attention to the importance of what J recommend, 
I give you th^s^ plain hints, not so much with reference to 
the profession, you contemplate, as witli a sincere desirci 
that you piay be diligent,, virtuous, useful, and happy in this 
life ; and that you may lay a foundation for epdless felicity 
bej^Qjpd the frave. 

Your affectionate PHILOS. 
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PATRONAGE OF GENIUS, 

Bed noA satis pcnjnciimt quantiim natvra humani ingenii vak^t. 

Quint, a RoL ed. p. 33^ ' 

It has been a general complaint, tbzt in this countrjr 
genius has been uniformly blasted by the coldness of neg- 
lect 'j that its seeds have often sprung up and germinatedj^ 
hut for want of culture have produced np fruit, or, if ^ny^ 
<)f the meanest and piost degenerate kip<i. This complain^ 
if founded on truth, is indeed disgraceful to our country^. 
I shall not examine the justice of the charge ; but, admiu 
titig it to be well supported, it is still a question, whether 
neglect has that deletereous influence on the progress of gen 
nius, which it has been so fashionable to believe^ 

That genius must appear, before it can be patronized, is a 
position, which no one can controvert. Its traces must be 
discovered, and its operations observed, before it can secure 
praise ^nd reward. Without proper objects of beneficence 
how can there be benefactors ? Without Virgil and Hor-i 
ace what occasion for Maecenas ? Without coadjutors ia 
the revival of literature in degenerated Italy what opport^ni•% 
ty for the mupificence of Lorenzo de Medici ? A disposi- 
tion to cherish can never originate intellectual powers, nor give 
them a direction, which nature had not designed. Wheii> 
young men, overcoming by vigor of mind the fear of a world^ 
ill natured, and censorious, and dogmatical, offer their ^laim« 
to notice, commendation and patronage may produce an em- 
ulation for literary fame, which will give their talents a ful- 
ler exercise, but can create no new powers. With such 
encouragement tliey may become more confident, but not 
more capable of exertion. 

Cannot then the best capacities be chilled by ii>difierence, 
and oppressed by opposition ? Doubtless* ]3ut genius ha« 
that persevering, overgoiping power, which converts indiiler- 
^ce into favor^ and opposition into patronage* Somedmea 
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llus'happenSy when its career ia well nigh finished^ and some^ 
times it is leiTt to the justice. of another generation* Aware 
tf the envy and slugf^ishness of contemporaries one of the 
greatest wits and beet writers of the last century dedicated 
hi3 most meiitorious work to posterity. But this back^ 
Vrafdness to commend and reward has neither checked tlie 
imagination of poets, nor prevented the discoveries of phi- 
losophefsj ' Milton did not believe himself a blockhead, be* 
cause his contemporaries were mol refined enough to relish 
his Paradise! Lost^ Gomeille did not think himsetf a more 
contemptible poet 6r dramaristj becausfe he enjoyed no por-* 
tiori of the patronage of [Richlieu^ Ndt the apprehension 
of a pridon woiild havd ndade Galileo less curious in discov-f 
^ng, and less confident in believing the truth of the Coper^ 
oican system } though bis timidiHy and actual su^ering led 
him afterward to abjure it. 

It is indeed .desirable, that ttu^ genius ^uld be eiXcotir^ 
9ged and tewalrded ) but let it not be supposed, that encour-^ 
agement and tew'ard ^e absolutely essential fo its progress 
and success. The warmest encouragement and mostenthu-< 
riasric love of fame cannot coiltert arrogance into modesty, 
dulness into Imlliancy, nor ignot^nce into leamii^. A-> 
Uloogprincedr and the great the desire and possession of ap- 
plause has had its fiiU: operation and opportunity. Many of 
Ae Roman en^p^rors considered themselves orators and po- 
ets. ' They wetenot cptatradicted ; but tliey became neidier 
Ciceros, nor Virgils. James I was inflated with the fulsome* 
adulation of hl^ couitierfl^ the grossness of which was ex* 
ceedeid only bykis owni^ai^ty i and what was JameS;I but 
a zpyal pedantb •' 

True geAius will ordinarily discover itsejf, without being 
dravm into light by che< force of patronage^ Where there 
idone.flpwer ^' bQnpi t^ blush unseen^''; th^e are thousands, 
that attract and charm the eyes of mankind. The conceal- 
ment Xf[ talents is always imputable to the possessor ; the 
veil may easily be drawn aside, and the treasure disclosed. 
The effulgence of Butler's genius dispelled the darkness of 
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povett^T) and \U wtinntli bT«rckm« the cc^dness of ne^Iecti 
The great Dr. Johnson, so far from being checked in his tan 
dertakiitj^ h^ ihdigenc^^ tpas radier stimtrl^ted ; anc^ had 
he been obtig^ to beg for subsistence^ he would nevehhi?^ 
less hate b^tieathed a legacy immensely rich to ^sttirityv 
Arid I do hot bdieve, that the insbtent hameur of the EmI 
of Chest<*rfield toVj'ard him, when compiling his dictidnaryi 
deducted from his metitj a« a lelfeographerj or phUoIogtsti 
Biirhs^ notwithstanding hi^iimited reading, and informafion^ 
find intercourse, rose to the (it^t place am6ng the barjb ol 
8dotland4 (^ifibrd, though shaidkted iiitdet a hard malcer) 
ftnd serving at a trade, he abhorred } though d^riti^ of ^ 
inost evei^ mean of imptttttement^ had intetition and pef^^ 
veranee enough to iengrav^ his mathematical calcdlations atftf 
juvenile rets^s on the sole leather, which wiis run^fit fer ditf 
last. 

It 18 unnecessary to mnltlply examples of the pwglrfess of 
genius Unprotected and uhtew^rded. Bven disappdintmeiir 
^d calamity, ihstead ($f t(HlcdaIing genius, lead hm tifom fe^ 
tiremeht 

^* Ingtmum res 
^* Advert nudare solent^ celare seeunds*" 

Genius is independent, and active, and {iersetetflfg.; tte& 
ther perishing widi indigence^ nor decaying bjr negiecti ^ot 
yielding to oppi^ition. It will discover itse^in the peassOOT 
a^ well, as in the prince^ wfth rewaid, of widioati aided hf 
a^plaus(*, or opposed by censui'e; 

Shame then tfo tfac^se, who shdter themsdved und^ di9^ 
clamor, that talehts are^^ negleetedy and make tihe W^nt of pd€^' 
ronage an apology for the want of genius. That dite te« 
pi^odch itiay nd longef be merited^ let aH e»!rt tte ^i^iits, 
they pOsselBS ; and ket not the quettdottfii begin to d^Hifllaifll^ 
until real literary etcelleciife i§ dei^lT^aUd i^TCMflouS HtefiiiK 
tnre only ii ehcou^siged* 

• M-  
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REVIEW. 
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'^sjrm loOofl, .'written during thenars i8o2 W 
. .,lfi_Q-i,^ ^^{iflVt^ftftit* Bostottf . Pelbfutit 1804. 

• • • . 

.jlN,^f|[)jg >qf ptbe ^sialic Letters of Montesquieu* and 

J^kUn^ith v^e^Jiave seen the high degree. of interest, w^iidi 

j^j^^^f|(iirfn^tOf^|)us spedies of writing. .Unrestrained by 

j^eJaiy ff ff>OQalf90fnpositioni the writer without impropri- 

<^ mingles the gay with the graye, and relieves the jseyeri^ 

.. fT^.^prptj^ ^qp .the English .nation, .though without the 
j|ipipynjtiffl?of ^a^^qtitiQus character, is peculiarly ha{)py.in 
}}i^*^f^ fWhateVer.is said,of the litt/e island, the ,seft 
^.acj|p9^ pjf ar^S) and of anns9 wiU be received with jpeCu- 
3^.jap&4j^ try sA^npericans* We remember). that it was ^e 
^)fp^g£^v^t(f^^xsy th4tt}ie nationalcharacter&^xlt both cpun- 
,4t¥ifis.as#i]pila^t ^and. we.;Me some of the ttaits of its ^Qvem- 
jnent iaour.own constituticm« The ^'Letters from Lon- 

• • • • • • • 

•^*[^^" vfll therefore )be opened with uncommon expecta^ 
.*f}op.. ^utthe^hope.af finding ^ the ^,eflectioos of a. liberal 
^j^ra^iffjj^^.^ho.'balai^ces.Tirtu^^ who, without 

^!!¥6<!Cting:peiffection, is contented^with. e:3ccellence, is desirojr^ 
^4f^t^^eqrr^i^,psM^9g?;sg^ ^e then .perceiYe, that the 
.^|K)4it^.is.prepa]3ed.,tOr^d ^?^oesses of pride, .vanity, aod 

^r3Vl^i^i^!^.:^^ocyopg 'flien, .who endeavor to rise above, and 
.^^g^ iar be)ow-4he^tafi4^rd of Aature." Very near tp ,a4- 
i Jfti?tyP » '^fhaa jbcyi . s^ 4s a wifh to fidipire^and the pon- 
.,f£]riierpf(tbe,adjigeis equ 

J* ^eif^^^ipas, ppli^icsjjipil literatiflr^,-' ^ the pfpfesspd 
.« jDil|f«^s fif .ih^ jioitf rls^se^ , :^£i,appf^rs to enten^ 

^ji^Tfstyj^T^}t»d Qpii]ioaof theimporUncejof Ju 

w&h jbu(ch modesty *' trembles'* at the idea f^.QJf/i^tettmgtb(frf'»> 

Kk 
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" spofuihillfj of a natumJ* He however seems to regarii 
the pride of conscious merit, when he informs us, that ^ so 
'* dignified an office requires the pen of a Tacitus^ anct 
** should he filled only by philosophers ^ 

The two first letters are employed in desultory obsenra«» 
tions, and it is not till the third, that the philosopher begins 
his task in his own facetious -language of ^ catching Johh 
** Bulir We should however do injustice to lus sagacity^ 
if we were to omit a discovery in his first letter, whidi it 
really without pardtlet in the conjectures of antiquarians. 
The story of the Amazons," he informs us, ** had its ori- 
gin in the credulity of travellers, or perhaps from certain 
smugglers nvho appeared at the sea side dressed in tromen^ft 
clothes.'* 

The ideas of the authcfr appear so indistinct arid totifusedi 
there is such a perpetual efibrt to display much, where little 
is possessed, that it is not always easy to determine the sub- 
ject of his letters. We arfe however inclined to think, that 

* his design in the IV, VIII, XIII, XX, XXX, is to descr9)fc 
the English national character*. The result of his observations 
appears to be, that " they have two characters one repellent, 
•* the other accommodating^ ; that ^ theiir characters, whidh 

* ** are a combination of dignity and scurrility, are extremely 
" /j/ig'«Air, yet rather defensively, than offensively proud*' ; 
that ** they are virtuous from inclinatiofty but villians 'from 
** principle* j that ** they are careless of the opinions of 

' ** others, and the swing of the arm, the incautious step, 4e 
*^ rolling of the body, tell you plainly, that they care for no- 
*^ body, fK>, not they ; but this may be owing to a desperate 
** majesty, that they assume,** &c. As the reflections of eve- 
ry reader must be the same on this picture, we shall oflFer 
no comment. In the XIII however there are some judicious 
remarks on the impatience of the English under imaginary 
evil, and the fortitude, which they oppose to real calamity. 
We forbear transcribing- them, as the reader will find the 
best of them in the Citizen of the World, in language per-- 
haps more pleasing. 
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In the course of the letters we find many observations on 
die constitution of England. They are generally the refiec- 
Ifons of ones who appears to know little of his subject, and 
in all his views is determined only to see defects. In the 
XXVII is a formal disquisition to proye^ that ^' the constitu- 
^^ tton of the United States has mpre internal strength, than 
*^ that of England/' As a specimen of our author's logical 
skill we give the following summary of his argu^ient. The 
£nglish constitution is *^ worse than none '," because it re'- 
cognises a hereditary succession in the e;xecutive and senate ; 
because some of its principles are not punctiliously defined } 
and because the poor cannot share in the government, unless 
they are men of talents. Therefore the English constitution 
cannot be stable, and consequently cannot be strong. He 
assumes the principle, that the people of the. United States 
are sovereign over the constitution \ but that they will never 
mistake theur own interests i therefore they will ever be at- 
tached to the constilution, and consequently it must be strong, 
because it wiU be stable. This form of argument without 
zeasoning is a specimen of the cant of our modem philo^ 
iophic statesmen. It does no^ deserve analysis, because it 
baa no, pretensions, to wisdom. When our author however 
condescends to adopt plain language and argue from experi- 
ence, he very, consistently assur^s^us, that ^^ the citizens of the 
" United iftaUs have nothing to fear ftotn tk/e constitution ; htit 
^ that the constitution has every tHifg to fiar from ihetn** 

The m,, XXXVI, and XXXVII letters are devoted to re- 
markit m, the state of society in l^ngland. He asserts, that 
there are e)^ots and servants \ and from inequality of con- 
dition infers inequality of happiness \ that commerce,* 
^' which has the head of a serpent, the arms of a tyrant, and 
^* the feet of a slave, has rendered the poor ^retched, hope- 
^ less, and debased,'' &c. To all this there is one reply. If 
they were thus miserable and desperate, tlius '' ouilawd frot^ 

* Ote the subject of conunerce we find thronghout the work seothnentt, 
very nmilw tQ chote, ezprcaied in the celebrated ** Notes on Virginia.** 



'* Oyfs providence^ lom does it happeii, dot tte mten&t 
8vb} ct o£ England is devoted to • his country,^ sdytter^ whtf * 
pi id? to danger in supporthig the honor of its Cfoss^ Mfdy 
** filed with England's* glory, smiles in deadi.'^ 

The other letters are a medley of senttment dnd d00ciipfidi4- 
They contain opinions on the English bieratthyi of tJife^priritiJr* 
pies of whicli the writer appears entirely ignottifk^ autd- o^^ 
,thc state of the Jews and the Quakers ; an acoount of att» 
English election,t and a sketch of hts firiendSf Godyf9ig^Iicb 
<!roft, and Wolcott, together with a description of RagfmJ 
Of the ^tate of literature he says nothing, though h6 di^Tii 
Oxford, and saw the number «f its coHeg^s, and' the^si^dof 
its library. The concluding letters on th^e- oharaeterar 6i 
GibbS) Erskine, Garrow, Pitt, Fox, and Wk^^^t^^i^f^^ 
er superior to the rest of the perfornianee. 

As his style is in some' degree free from' that iiifladiQA ci 
' manner, \^Kich has almost betpitie characfevisititi of ^Kkm 
can composition, we would willingly oflfer it the tnbiite* d^ 
praise. Yet he can by no means be ramk^ in dife dass'ol? 
elegant writers, His style is in his' own larng«i2^^ " tkgmoH 
^* iW and angtdary though fai^ from being •** syst^Afitki ^OSi 
** precise.'* He has introduced some neV phrgsfts yA&ktfa^ 
necessity, as they add neither gra<ie^ nor forcV to our hmgua^ 
They are sometimes barbarous, and sometimeif' tmim^tfgfhtep 
We find " monotonous panegyric of the blessed'* j " chki'f^ 
** acters, which hang loosely abotrt the social compatt" p *• i 
** child, wantoning under the constitutioti in youthful^ per-*? 
•* spective'* ; ** a religion, which introduced orecocimis ctv» 
•* ilization" ; " to exasperate inveteracy" ; ** ultiitltited ill 
^* slavery" % *< anxious indifference.'* This affiitaiitf^ of eh 
egance cannot be tolerated by those^^ who have adippted i&h 
maxim of Horace, " usus est et jus et norma' loqilendi*'' 

There is throughout an attempt to adorn his p^lgeS vMlk 
passages from the ancients. He cites the passiage fmm GiiOk 

* This phrase, which more than once recurs, we are wilUng to beUefeoOf; 
I7 foolish, not impious and foolish^ 

f In this letter he does Dr. Johnson the honor of eu»d£f^ with h^m jn 
comparini^ an election to the Saturnalia of the Romans. 



f off iHtperiiini'popiiK'Ronraiii ms^est^ne Cdifteiv^ircs 
^ tit'* 4X> pR3¥e»' that die phrafee ** do^t^igh' peopW* ^mi 
ffot* ttnlmowm' to^ di^ ancientsfj. but^ thifr is^ ;an ei^pi^ession^ 
i^hfVIi,*ev<^ sthopl boy might infetm bim^ is merely s^oii; 
iHKHn* witlr:^^ iSxit nadoA" amkHig usiwith pd i^^fefeti^e t^ 
ft^atifM at gfPteKMiikeM^ and inight ^nh ec/o^ ptv>{)iiiety 
hnver bden! u«ed''und)er die empire of Gallguia* Instead of 
^he ^^qQOfmicmiqtte raplt,!' &f!4 ef |lorater we fitid^ dfki parol 
^y " qootheputiqttia' KljeftaS' ttahit, deferoi? hcfepcfe.-' We do 
fiot howei^ev censure htin as* injudioious' in dttb^ltltii^g idt 
♦* tem^stAs" the- " libeirtRs'' df mtoderiv dayst 

A^a^speciitvati 00 die confusion of hi^ id^a^ ^y^ ^ledt fh<^ 

ft>lk)vmig: passage ff^ httcharactei^ of CiH^. ^^Widiou^ 

^ dte ap^eamnoe of' aMnigement h^ has aW die^ elegance of 

^* medied. tumilioea^ ytm «e6 hiqf path ditotigh* die wilder-f 

^ itetfs'oCdie lanr, whj^e' in his r^r folbws a- .^(treaifi of con^ 

^* neotioii) ^ duu^ aktaintng- to all die imenest of histpficai- or<« 

^ dtffyhff ^dtially eottviMesy untile h« chalii^iiges aU- he de- 

^ ikah<[fed/' All our endeavor to discover arty diing like 

meaning in das' passage only niiake *^ iaStkne^ rkote visible/' 

'7he argumenftation of Gibb» is first ooi)ipared t0 die pad! ol 

#himiiioU6body dirough die^iferAC*'^ ; Dext it is an ar-^ 

Wfi whose rear is follbvred lyy a stre^m^ :a^4 thi^too a stream 

4f ts^mAgkni^tiil 2St len^ we find) 'ch^ k is diuii he gradu^ 

irily coi^vii^esv until he dvaiieiiges aU,-htf dtfnMUded. 

' We eltf»^t die foHawtng chahr^cter of Mf. Pftf , a^ inco#R<« 

parably die most candid and elegiant paragraph in the tti^rk*.' 

** Mr. Pktis the ih08toooi,»perspieao«rsydigrtlfedjrfrtdifttent 

'• speaker, who eiver iwe in* ^ (telibera<!\*tt assembly. Th<^ 

^nvOmenthip is' e^cpected, a solemn stiflkiesS pcfn^d^^ th^ 

^ Ho^tsi^r^dy while his pre^nce isfek, hS4^ ad'^saries'kisd 

^ all tlfeir influenoe. His mantier isf gentf^ ind^ unassuming $ 

** Hk gestnrds moderate and condiiatpry j his i«ok:e cf^ar^ mu« 

** ricsdy and dfodiftt i bfs« wof46 iiMMt happily ^ed^, widi^ 

^* out di« Isatt appeai»ace «f «iheeti0rty flow iii an uxmiffled, 

'* uniform stream, always sufficiently rapid to interest^ and 

^ IreqiiMa^to ooBi«»nd ^tm^m. WHh* t6f6^ arii^nta- 
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'^ ges be opens on the House a mind vetexan in politics, anil 
^' as extensive as the various relations of the empiie. Nor 
*' is he deficient though sparing of the illustrations of mod-r 
'^ em science and embellishments of ancient literature. With 
^' a mind thus adorned by nature, thus disciplined by art» 
*' and habitually cool and determined, no wonder he discov* 
'Vers on all occasions a reach far beyond tie attainment of or^ 
'^ disary men. A mighty kingdooi he still ^eeois to support^ 
** nor does he sink under the weight, while the fallen states^ 
^^ man is yet willing to hazard his immense former respon- 
** sibility. Doubtless no mortal in a British House of Com* 
mons could support such a weight of character, vpless hif 
preeminent abilities had first given him a necessary weight, 
and then the weight of his character had seconded his abil- 
'^ ities^" This we readily acknowledge is written with ele* 
gance ; yet even here it is difficult to deterqiine, what » 
meant ^* by attaining 9 reach'' \ and the last period, where 
Pitt is said tP support 9 weight of character by a necessary 
\yeight, given by his abilities, which abilities are seconded by 
his weight of character:, is not remarkable for perspicuity. 

We qannpt close our remarks pn this work without objec-, 
ting to some parts of it, as unfriendly to virtue and piety« 
The author's high encomiums on Mr. Godwin cannot be ver 
ry grateful to the moralists of the old school. A defence of 
the prostitution of a child to procure sustenance fpr her par 
rents is not very consonant to the doctrine, which f^^bids us 
*^ to do evil, that good may come ;" and an admivatiw of 
Mary is no recommendation of the work fo those, whQ have 
too much family pride and old fashioned strivtne^ tO| con** 
sent, that their daughters should sacrifice their diastity to 
their passions or philosophy. Religion is not treated with 
that respect, its truth and. character deinand ; our toleration 
is described too much, as the result of indifierence rather, 
than charity, and the illiberality, whidi is betrayed in chaig« 
ing the trinitarian with polytheism, excites a^ much pity, at 
contempt. 

As a book of ttavels we find nothing in its detaols wortk 
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a Toyage of observation atross the Atlantic. As a work of 
sentiment we find little in it to approve. For the curious it 
it has no charms, for it contiuns no discoVeries. Its descrip- 
tions as far, as just, we have heard from every traveller. Its 
political doctrines are from that school, which has discover- 
ed perfection in barbarity, and, to restore lis to the ilian* 
hood of society, invites us to adopt the institutions of Lycur- 
gttSj and embrace tU^ life of a savskge^ For this neW edition 
of nAodem philosophy, whose aim is to ^ change us into oth*- 
** et creatures, than what our natures and the gods design- 
^ ed us,'' we leave bur author to seek his *^ reward in the 
'< thankfulness of nations.*' 

We cannot omit in this place to recommend generally to 
Ae consideradon of yoiing men> who are afiected with the 
cacoethes scribeiidi^ thd doctrine of Pope, that 

<<A Utde learning b a dangerous thing.'* 

Our author condemns this sentiment as nonsensical. But 
when we find in repeated instances, that a little learning has 
madly stimulated the young to eiiterprises, which required 
the wisdom of the sage ; when it has beguiled them, into 
works, in which diey appear dogmatical without authority, 
singular without originality, logical without argument, and 
theoretic against experience, they should give some credit to 
the poetj nor despise the oracle^ because sung by Apollo. 



iyi ta^jituni^ ijmstMuu^vr^ 



Xhe sfruiee of G0D,4t incukatedAn the Biblfy umr i:/^soii0bU 
choice, ji j^nfum, .ikiivered ^ ScituiUe \octob^-yL fl^q^ 
by Henrt U^ARE J.M.fpublisbed'if J^equcst. fi^^f J^ 






1 HEtp^risfelfle p^«>phle^i,^b(ftWja«fB?i|l|6, r^j^tipg^ 
.6T eulogie^) wl^ich are .^y^ day is^fi^ irqm A^ ^pse^ 
.form a Ivfge ^portion of .'t}>e. riadifig, .'whuA is f^v^ r^^ai* 
'I^tie ifepm^^ipnof die au|h^ of^dii^ .di^coui^ \LQg^^x ijrnA 
not suiFer it to be neglected with svi<#h prpdpctioas. . . - 

In £Miaci9r flfifs-^thpse^ w4ia,fek ..not .wilhrf^UI-ferc^ |I^ er^ 
idences of jop^fiQligkmj yet ^daied'di^pds^d'to ^i^^^f?s^es&0 
its purity } thfHIgh. willing, t(^:pv9f»;ie.^e teiQpley ?4|9y. -^^ 
mired the beauty of. the edific^ ](n 0^r,|iixK9 hi^\Bever die 
l^osophers of the day, whije^^^deavqring to depriFe yis fif 
the directions, of the gospel^ have offered thex^sel^res^ asJieX-^ 
ter euides in morality. He, who has been wearied bv tKe 
^lare of modern sophistry- and declamation^ ^n^ay be, tefresfi' 
c4 by. the prospect, ^wfejithis sejmpn disi^lq^rof t^^l^eajfc- 
ty and purity of the ^osp^L 

The following extract will partially show, of wliat jliat^ 
rials this discourse is composed.* 

P. 1 6.* ^ Jlow when you consider how uncertain a g^de the 
^ opinion of mankind is, and how often he must be kd astray, 
*< who has no higher and surer motive, than the wish to gain the 
*< approbation of the world ; how it induces men to assume the 
<* appearance of every fashionable virtue, without any care to 
<c possess the reality, and to shun die appearance of one, howtv- 
'< er useful and important, that is out of repute ; how it ^thus 
•< tends to destroy all real and sincere goodness, and to fill the 
•« world with hypocricy, with false appearances, and false preten- 
«« sions ; when you consider how unbecoming are pride and ar-^ 
•« rogance, how contemptible and disgusting ostentation and 
<* vanity, and how amiable, attractive, and truly respectable 
^ is humble, modest, unassuming worth ; you will not, I 
'* think, be disposed to censure a religioD« which teaches yott t* 
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^ s^k th^ reality rather, than the t^earance of virtue, and to val* 
f* ue the approbation of Heaven above the good opinion of the 
.** world. A religion, which gives little encouragement to those, 
** ivbo love the praise of men more^ than the praise of GOD^ and 
^ are eager to receive honors one from another^ but seek not that hon* 
•* or, *ivh'icb cometh from GOD only J* 

The style of this discourse is pure, unaffected, and man-r 
ly 5 and may somietimes remind the classical reader of the 
manner of Sherlock. There are however some accidental 
blemishes, the principal of which is the occasional union of 
Vords too nearly synonymous. 

It may be observed of some of the most popular of the late 
English sermons, that they display the art of the orator rather, 
than the sincerity of the divine ; that they amuse rather, 
than improve \ that tliey play round the head, but come not to 
the heart. 

A volunie of sermons like this, which we have been con- 
sidering, would be no unacceptable present to the public, 
for he, who kno^s little, might understand, and he, who 
luiQW^ much, might read tbem with improvem.ent. 



Tableau du Climat et du Sol des Etats Unis de V Amerique^ 

par C. F. Volney. 
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[Concluded from page 178.] 



second volume commences with a chapter *^ on 
l!he pi:evailing diseases of the United States." 

** Besides those maladies, which are common to all coun-^ 
tries, there appear," says our author, "to he four diseases j which, 
from their frequency and universality, may be considered, 
as the legitin^ate offspring of this country. 

**In tkiQ first cla^s of these are to bQ placed colds, ca- 
tarrh^, and all those disorders, which proceed from obstruct- 
ed perspiration." He s.vipposes them to be occasioned by 
jhe eudden changes in the temperature, §0 characteristic of 
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tlie climate, the efFects of which the inhabitants most sensibrf 
feel from precipitately adopting the thin and light dress of 
Parisians, and to which they inconsiderately expose them- 
selves after sipping hot teas, &c. The final effect is a cortm 
sumption^ " the withering blight of loveliness and youth." 

A second complaint, he says, peculiar to this country is 
** callousness of the teeth, defluxions of the gums, and the 
premature loss of the valuable instruments of mastication." 
This he supposes to be the consequence of the universal con- 
sumption of salt meat, as food, and the use of hot teas and 
drinks ; by which the gums are corroded, and the enamel 
of the teeth destroyed. " Experience has long since inform- 
ed us, that all hot liquors ptoduce a sensation in the teeth> 
immediatelv perceived on their coming into contact with any 
thing cold. The exterior hard coat, or enamel, becomes 
soft, and hastens to dissolution. Hence the general complaint 
of bad teeth in the north of Europe 5 for, in all cold coutv* 
tries, hot liquors impart agreeable sensations to the whol« 
frame, while cold drinks are most agreeable in hot coun-» 
tries ; and it is remarkable, that in the latter, as in Africa, 
Arabia, and India, the teeth are generally fair and sound. 
This conclusion acquires some force from a fact, observed, 
within the last twenty years, in the United States. Before 
that time bad teeth were never observed in an Indian ; and 
the food of these tribes is commonly cold. Some fevr 
individuals, particidarly women, of th6 Oneida, Seneca, 
and Tuscarora tribes, having adopted the use of tea, their 
teeth began in the course of three years visibly* to decay. 
Bougainville also tells us, that the wretched savages of Terraf 
del Fuego have all bad teedi, and, th^t they live almost 
wholly on shellfish, roasted, and eaten burning hot.^ 

" Thirdly^ autumnal intermittents prevail in this' country' 
to a degree scarcely credible, especially in newly cleared 
grounds, in the neighborhood of rivers, pods, and marshes.'* 
In pursuing some reflections upon this subject, he remarks', 
** as these disorders prevail m6st in low places, we might 
suppose, that a high station would generally be preferred hj 
settlers ; but health is never allowed to enter into competi- 
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^ion with profit, and the more fertile plains are therefore cho- 
0en, though at the expense of health and hazard of life." 

Fourthly^ the prevalence of yellow feypr in the United 
States he discusses at some length ; and feels a degree of 
confidence in his conclusions, from having himself received 
9 medical education in early life. He asserts the domestic 
generation of this fatal malady ; but some of his statements 
are incorrect, and much of his theory is fanciful. 

The remainder of the volume consists of several articles, 
illustrating some particulars in the work. The firsts " On 
^e winds of Norway and Sweden," is to draw the attention 
of meteorologists to the laws, which govern the winds of the 
polar circle, and to point out the analogy or correspondence 
]>etween the northwest and northeast winds qf Ainerica and 
'those of Russia and Sweden. 

2. " Extracts from a History of East and West Florida 
by Bernard Romans." This is the work of an enlightened 
physician and observer, who spent several years in the coun? 
^y, he describes i and containj^ much a^cciirate and inter- 
esting information^* 

3. "A notice of Dr. Belknap's history of New Hamp- 
^ice, and i)f Dr. Williams' history of Vermont." He re- 
ciarks, that * • the two first volumes of the history of New 
Jiampshire, though not v^ry interesting to a foreigner, are 
extremely curiou?, as tracing tiie origin of many usages, 
which hayet jjrpwn xqXo habits^ and compose at this day a 
great part of jthe character of the Anglq Americans." " The 
.(bird volume contains a methodical description pf the cli- 
mate, soil, natural and artificial productions,- agriculture, 
<:omiperce« &c- -After several retrenchments, where the 
author pays a double tribute to hi$ character, as an Ameri- 

^<an, and a clergyman, in declaiming agahist philosophers and 
European travellers, this volume is the most instructive and 
useful, with which America is capable of enriching our lan- 
juage/' 

Of Dr. Williams' history of Vermont he gives a high 
cqmmeAdatiQn, 
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The 4th article is " respecting GallipoliSy a French c<5k>J 
ny on the Ohio." This is an aflfecting narrativiB of thd 
disappointments, toils, and sufferings of a numbet* of 
trench families, who bought lands of some speculators in 
prance, and came over to take possession of them in dief 
years 1791 and 1792. They were propiised a region of 
f xuberant fertility, on a beautiful river abounding with fishj^ 
and in a serene and temperate climate, where they Woiil4 
be exempt from taxes and from military duty ; but they 
"^ete not told, that this paradise was on the other side of im-^ 
passible mountains, and in the midst of impenetrable forests | 
that it was remote from all other settlements, and in the vi-* 
cinity of Indians, exasperated by a war, in which they W^t^ 
then engaged with the United States. ' In short, these peo^ 
pie were miserably deceived, suflFered incredible hardshipsi 
ivere visited by grievous sickness from the unhealthFulhesfi( 
of their situation, and found tbeir pleasant expectations turn- 
ed into chagrin, and their flattered hopes ending in despair* 
The next article gives some account of ** the colony at 
Post Vincennes on ^he Oubache, and other French Sttfttle^ 
tnents on the Mississippi, and on Lake Erie." 

The particulars, here furnished of Post Vincennes^ Kas*- 
kaskias, Cahokia§, Prairie d\i Rocher, &c. ar6 curloiis an4 
affecting. He found these settlements almost deserted, an4 
the remaining inhabitants ignorant, poor, and wtetchdd- 
To account for this change he goes into a particular ^* invest!^ 
gation of the causes, which occasion the decay of Ff ettA 
settlements, and promote the flourishuig condition oi- tkose^ 
whith have arisen around them, peopled by Ameticfaildt'^ 
There 1$ so much frankness and ingenuity kk his reasonii^ 
<ai this subjeft, that we give it entire. 

" AiFter i&xamining this remarkable circumstance very cai^^j 
fully, it appears to itie, that the true reasons for the dififef6iice 
of the issue are to be fppnd in the diflference tf the fimHs 4ff 
execution^ and the employment of time ; that is to s^'y, that, 
which we call habitude- and natianal charad'eri driguutting 
from the system of domestic education and fTo^ ^ lia^f«( 






ft the government \ both df ttrhich have a greater or less eff 
i«Ct agreeably to the {ihysical constitutiohi Certain traits lit 
|iie daily life of the colonists of the two people will render 
tldd o|)itiion evident.*? 

. ** The American settkjt^ of Eiiglish or (Jermart extract, 
fiatiltally cold and phlegnlatic, sedately forms the plan d^ 
managing a fantt. He undertake^ lA^ithont vivacity bi^t with^ 
put relaxation every things which Will tend to accotnplish hi* 

Surpose. If, as some travellers have laid to his charge, hef 
ecome idlej it is not till he has acquired, what he projected, 
and which he consid^ed^ as either necessary or sufficient. 
**The ]?nnchfnan oil the contrary, of petulant and restless 
lictitity^ undertakes with precipitation and fondness a prdjett;* 
df which he hds rieithet calculated the expensej nor conjec- 
tured rfie obstaclt^. More ingenious, it may be, he rallies 
his Getrftan or American rival upon his dulness, which hi^ 
fompat^s to that of the ox 5 but receives for a reply, in cool, 
good sense, that fqr Ifebor the steadiness of the ^* is mort! 
Itervieeable^ than the itt^petuosity of the brisk and prancin|f 
0Utie^. And in fact it often happfensj that the Frenchman, 
having begun and undone, corrected and changed, with splr^ 
its buoyant with hc^Ci or sinking with fear, is dt length dis^ 
giisted) and abandcms the whpte* 

** TChe Amerknn settler^ slow ftnd silent, does not rise very 
fatly in the morning | but> when he has once risen, te 
speeds the whole day in aii uninterrupted series of useful la* 
bttts. At breakfast he coldly gives directions to his wife, 
iKTho receives them with timidity^ and executes them without 
fxmtnidiction. If the weather be fair> he goes otit to work, 
tuts down trees, Aiakes fences^ ploughs, &c. If the d^y be 
t«i«iy^ he ittakes an inventory of the contents df his hduse, 
bam, and stables ; repairs the doors, windows, or lacks \ 
^rived a nail where it is wandhg) makes tables of chairs, 
afid employs himself diligently in making his habitation se^ 
vi^Uf e, ccmvenient, and neati Aifter all these an:angements t^ 
t>ieade lumself he is yet willing) if a good opportunity otier, 
•^ 0^11 his farm, atid retire into the woods> ten or twenty 
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Jeagufis from die frpntier, to form a new establishment. H« 
iwill pass several yejirs in clearing away the trees, in constructr 
ing a hut, then a 9he4> and then a barn ; in cultivating the 
ground, &c. His wife, patient and serious as himself, will 
second his ^ndeavfMTS, and they will contentedly remain, 
sometimes for half a year, without seeing the face of a stran- 
ger. But at the e.xpiration of four or five years he will havei 
subdued, and brought to, a place, which ensyres thj^ suhsisfer 
cnce of his family. 

" The French ^ettjer^ on the other hand, rises early in th^ 
morning, and has so much to boast of. He consults with 
his wife on what to se|: himself about. Though he asks 
her advice, it would be strange, if they should always hap- 
pen to agree. The wife comments, insist?, contents. Th^ 
husband is positive or yielding, vexed or encouraged- Some- 
times his house is irksome tQ him ; he take^ his gun to go a 
hunting, or sets out qii a visit to his neighbors. Sometimes 
these visits arij? repaid^ Indeed ip visit and tp chat are of sq 
much importan<:e to Frenchmen, that all the settlers, through 
the whole frontier fron^ Jjouisiana to Canada, are emulous of 
being near each otheiv In several places, having asked howr 
far it was to the inost remote settlor, I have been an^iiveredf 
^ he is in the desert witl\ the bears, at a league from anji 
house, where he ias nohdy^ %vith whom he can conv^r^J' 

5* This alone is one of the nipst cjiaracteristic and distin- 
guishing traits of the twp nations v sp that, the more I have 
reflected on the subject, the more I am persuaded, that thft 
domestic silence of the Americans, observable also in the £ng-» 
lish, Germany, and other northern nations, from whom the^ 
l^prung, is one of the radical causes of their industry, of their 
activity, and of their success in agriculture, i:ommec€e^ and 
the arts. In silence they learn tP concentrate their, ideas, 
and to t^ake their judicious arrangements and prudent calcu- 
lations. Thus too they acquire habits pf clear thinking and 
accurate expression ; and hence insure more precision and 
exactness in their whole conduct. On the contrary the 
Frenchman's ideas evaporate in ceaseless <:hat. H^ expoaiii^ 



liiiilself to domestic contradiction and bickering, and excites 
the slanders and the quarrels of all his neighbors. At length 
he finds, that he has squandered away his time, without hav- 
ing brought any thing to pass, truly useful to himself, or ben^ 
eficial to his family." 

Article 6th contains some general " observations on the In- 
dians of Nofth America, fdlo'wedby a vocabulary of the Mi- 
ami language." This is a very ingenious and extremely ini 
teresting part of the work. We should be glad to communis 
cate to our readers some di the details ; but we have alrea- 
dy exceeded our limits; We can only observe, that M. VoK 
xiey suppose? the Indians tif Tartar origm, excepting only 
the Eskiniaux and the tribes of Nootka sound and its border- 
ing coasts, whoni he believes to be a distinct race. 

In » note of some length he gives the follo^dng probable 
census of the population of the whole continent/ 

Inbalitanfii 

** The United States are kno'^'ri to contatrf 5,2 1 5,000 

The Spaniards allow for the whole popula*- 
tion of Mexico - - - 3,000,000 

Canada in 1798 reckoned 197,00a; suppose 200,000 
Upper and Lower Louisiana cannot exceed 40,000 

The two Floridas about the same number 40,000 

The Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, who have 
8,000 warriors ; in all - - - 24,006 

All the Savages oii the Wabasli and Michigan, 
about - - - - 15,006 

The whole of the other tribes throughout the con- 
tinent as far, as the Frozen Sea and Nootka sound 600,000 

Total 9,134,006 

^ Thus the population of all North America very little ex- 
ceeds nine millions ; and we may consider the last article^ 
that of the Savages, as too great by perhaps half. 

" South America does not appear to have attained an e- 
i)ual number. The best informed Spaniards compute, for all 
iheir possessions in that country^ to wit, Feru> Chili, Para- 
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giiay, La Platan and even Caraccas, not including the Jm$uh^ 
jiected Indians, a population of only ^ 4|OOOjQOO 

In Brazil are reckoned 500,000 Portuguese^ 
and 600,000 Negroes i ^ ^ ij^i 00,009 

- ■» - • m 

   >  I 

Total 5,100,000 

*' The numtyer of Indians, unsubdued, cannot be precisely 
^termined i but, considering their extent of territory, &c* 
they may be equal to - ^ 'r j,ooo,opa 

The colonists of the Antilles and of the Isth*^ 
inus of Fvipama do not exceed - - j^9oOfPOQ 

Dutch and Freiich Quiana cannot be more, than 7 5 ,ooq 

Total 7>975>^^^ 

^' Thus ^e ha"^ about 8,ooo,0od ^ but suppose 10,000, 

€>oo 'y still the population of North and South America can* 

itot exceed 20,000,000. 

'^ KqSv set down, as the most accurate enu* 

meration, we can make for China, - 1 20,000,000 

Persia, according to Olivier, ^ 3,000,00^ 

On a particular examination of all Turkey in 

Asia I cannot find itiore, than * 1 1,000,000 

• - i. 

I do not fliink therefore, that all Asia, inclu- ? 
^ - . , > 240,000,000 

ding these, contams more, than J 

Europe is weU known to contain 140 or 142 
inllHons ; say * - - 142,000,000 

ArRiCA, including Egypt, say - 30,000,000 

America - - ^ 20,000,000^ 

Lastly for the Islands in the South Sea, New- 
Guinea, &c. let us allow, though it is too much, 5,000,000 

Thus we have yJr tie whole Globe a total of 43 7,000,000 
and it cannot be so much, as five hundred millions.'* 

From the extracts, we have made, and the analysis, w« 
have given, of these volumes^ our readers will perceive, that 
they contain much curious and interesting matter. We ar^ 
disposed to give M. Volney credit for many ingeiiiottt ttiA 
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{>lii}osophical remarks $ but we hesitate not to say, that his 
speculations are too superficial, and his conclusions too posi^ 
dve, considering the very limited sphere of his observation. 
But he fivail^ himself of all the information, he could get ; 
and in some instances applied generally^ what was merely /o- 
4:ai* This is strikingly evident in his IV diapter, '^ upon 
die interior structure of the territory. Here he has taken. 
the description, given by Dr. Mitchell, of one state^ and ap- 
plied it to all th states. The 0octor had said, that the state 
of New York may be subdivided into ist tie granitical 
tracts terminating in the high lands, or first range of moun- 
tains. 2d The schistic tracts beginning where the granite 
ends, and underlaying all other strata far westward and norths 
ward. 5d The calcareous tract >• 4th the sand stone ; and 
5th the alluvial country.^ This /(^/V^/ application of the Docf- 
tor, M. Volney has spread over the whole tody of North Amer-* 
ica. 

Since this Review was written, we have been infonned^ 
that there have been two translations of the work into Eng- 
lish ; one published in London, and the other by Mr. C. B* 
Srown in Philadelphia. 

* ^ Sketch of tiie mioeralogical history of th^ state of New Yorlu**^ 



The Temple of Nature ; or the Origin of Society ; a Poem^ 
'With fhiloscphical notes* By Erasmus Darwin, M» D* 
is R. S. Nevf Tori g Zvo, boards. 1 804. 






X HE author of the poem now under review has by hif 
works introduced himself to the public in the characters of z 
poet and a philosopher. The degree of reputation and the 
^xtenrive circulation, which the works of Doctor Darwin have 
ob^ined in t)m country, entitle them to critical attention* 
His first publication, which attracted any considerable notice^ 
WW the *« Botanic Garden." ** Zocmomia" next appeared, 
9od wa9 8000 followed by '* Fhytoiog^"^ The Jbst work o| 

Mm 
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the same author, the " Temple of Nature,'^ was publislied 

soon after his death, which took place in 1802. , \ 

The three former of the above mentioned treatises have 
been frequently noticed in reviews, and even iti volumes-, 
written expressly for the purpose. The general principles, 
contained in the Temple of Nature, do not materially iitfFer 
from those in Zoonomia 5 and the style of the poetry doe^ 
not essentially differ from that of the Botanic Garden. In- 
deed the frequent references, made in this volume to his 
former works, show it to be merely an appendage, or further ; 

illustration of his general system. But, as this and the oth- 
er writings of the same author are extensively read, as they 
profess to exhibit theories and opinions upon subjects of the 
highest importance, repeated exartiinations rtiay ndt be use^- 
iess. 

Tliough the poet and philosophet so widely differ, thougft 
each be destined to move in a different sphere. Doctor Dar- 
win has attempted to unite them, and promiscuously to *' blend 
*** philosophy and imagination." He has endeavored to * 

charm our fancies, to awaken our sensibilities, and lead us 
through the paths of philosophical theory and demonstratloife 
on the same page. While the poet is soaring through realms 
of ethereal " gas," and surveying the planets, bound in their 
** silver zone,*' the philosopher is creeping in the earth 
through beds of lime stone, marl, and zinc. A poem, like 
this, we now examine, cannot be constructed without fre- 
Vjuefnt^use of prosopopoeia. But, as this figure is founded 
on association,' and as id^as entirely heterogeneous will not > 

easily associate, the success of a poet is often uncertain. 
Like a meteor of the night, z Bewildered imagination may 
astonish with its glare, but permits no human being to pur- 
sue its track. Association cannot give teeth to a mathemat- 
ical point ; she camiot make a triangle laugh, or a trapezium 
bleed. In vain does she attempt to unite phosphorus and 
oxygen in connubial love. 

; This attempt to ** blend philosophy with' imagination'* can- 
not f»i of being injurious to true science. The investig^ 
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Von of physical tfuth should never be clothed with the daz- 
zling robes of poetry. They divide the attention5 and ob-, 
8cure the object of research. Imagination should never be 
^f enlisted under the banners of science'^ in any other way, 
thzn as a relief to the mind from the fatigue of philosophic 
^^ investigation. 

The attempt of Doctor Darvnn to account for the produc- 
tion, the continuance, and the operations of animal life exhit>» 
its a system in the highest degree extravagant and unsatisfac- 
tory to every rational inquirer The fundamental principles 
of his theory are bold assumptions, which he uses, as uni- 
versal axioms. He supposes the mind to be a subtle fluid, 
^hich he denpminates the sensorium, pr spirit of animation. 
This fluid is secreited in the brain and nerves, where it prinr 
^ipally resides, but is extended through the whole sys- 
tem. It is produced by a decomposition pf the oxygen^i 
contained in die blood. He asserts, that this sensorial pow-9 
er is capable of exciting cojitractionsii) the ani^nal ^bres, and 
that these contractions or vibrations constitute our ideas. 
He gives this sensorium four powers, terpied irritability, sen- 
sibility, voluntarity, and associability. A certain quantity of 
stimulus applied to the spirit of animation induces that to 
contract the fijjbres, and thus produces irritation., A certain 
quantity of contraction the Doctor supposes to produce pleasy 
ure ; a greater or less quantity produces pain ; these consti- 
tute sensation, which he defines ^^ an exertion or change of 
** the central parts of the sen§pi;ium, ox of the whole of it, 
** beginning at spme of those extreme parts of it, which rcr 
^* side in the muscles or organs pf sense^" A, certain quan^- 
tity of sensation, our author says,, produces desire or averr 
eion ; these qon^it^te volition, which he defines '* an exeri- 
'* tion or change of ^e central parts of the sensorium, or of 
** the v^hole of it, tefminadng in some of those extreme part^ 
** of it, which reside in the muscles or organs of sense." He 
believes association to be '* an exertion or change of some 
** extreme part of the sensorium, residing in the muscles or 
organs of sense, in consequence of some antecedent or at,^ 
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^ tendant fibrous ccmtractions.'^ It will be obsenred, tfaatf 
on the abote theory, animal motioas, or configurations of 
die organs of 8ens6, constitute our ideas. 

We presume^ that the reader already has as dear and con^ 
tfistent ideas of this system of ani^nal Ufej^ as he would 
obtain by a detail of particulars. 

Doctor Darwin in his preface to the Botanic Garden has. 

^serted, that ^- extravagant theories are useful, because they 

^ produce inyestigation.^ If they be useful in ptopordon 

to their extravagance and absurdity. Doctor Darwin deserves^ 

well of the world. The publication of corrupt theories cm 

4his principle is at least '^ doing evil, that good may come.*^ 

' If the above sketched theory have any efiect on the mindj» 

we think its tendency dangerous. It evidently leads to th« 

most absurd conclusions of materialism } and we see not 

how the implicit pupil of Darwinian metaphysics can stop 

short of Spinoza's, creed^ Though bold assertions of thiif 

kind do not appear, his positions necessarily lead to such 

conclusions. 

The Temple of Nature is divided into four cantos, each 
f^ontaining from four hundred and fifty to five hundred Une^ 
widi particular and additional notes* 

The poetry of Doctor Pan^n discovers extensive reading^ 
9nd great researches into antiquity. His imagination is vxh 
bounded ; capable of exhibiting itself in^any form ; of conn 
pounding the most incongruous scenes in natute, and unitr* 
Ing die most dissimilar objects. Although his poetry fre- 
quendy consists of proper nouns and technical terms harmo? 
niously collocated, yet his style is generally adorned with tbd 
most splendid imagery. His digressive allusions to antiqui? 
ty and sometimes to recent events are just and elegant, and 
highly interest the reader. Indeed the greatest excellencies 
pf his poem are found in his digressions from the principal 
subject. ^ But though our author possessed so copious an 
imagination, the reader will feel, on the perusal of his works^ 
that weariness, which arises from uniformity of structure in 
tiie linesj from die frequent recurrence of imagery sK^htlf 
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p^tbAy and from repetition of words. Thid, we thinki ari»t 
es in part from the nature of the subject ; and, had the DoG^r 
tor selected a better theme, he would undoubtedly have beea 
|Dore disdiiguished among English poets. We think his po^ 
istie talents would be more honorably and usefully displaye4 
^n a picturesque, dian in a didactic poem ; and he, who appear^ 
i>ut mdifierently in the la|fer, might have excelled in the for-r 

men 

 

While perunng the Temple of Nature we endeavored to 
mark its principal traits, whether of beauty or defect.^ 

The &rst canto contains an attempt to account for the pro^ 
Ruction of animal life, to which theory the former half 
is merely preparatory, ' Our author introduces his po- 
em by requesting h»| muse to inform him^ how organ- 
ic fohns aisose from elemental strife, and in what man- 
lier love and sympathy affect the heart, and produce plea»! 
lire and pain. The fornier part qf the question is rather too 
ilifficuit to \m put to the muse# and require^ an answer,^ 
^bout which At troubles herself very little. 

He then xqsresents iounortal love, as ^ having existed bev 
fofe dreatbn ; md^ after requesting her to .write his verse- 
with her polished arrows, he anticipates the following com-s 
pliments to his cantos. 

M So shall mj lines mk rolling ey^ engage, tatit, z. I %^ 

^ And snow white fingers turn the volant page ; 

^ The smiles of beauty all my- toils repay, 

^ Aiul youths and virgins chaunt the living lay.** 

When the Doctor wrote these lines, he was within a year o* 
^wo o£ three score and ten, and yet he anticipates ample re- 
ward for his poetic labors from the smiles of beauty and the 
songs of youths and virgins, We fear, he did not live to 
realize aU that sensual enjoyment, which his hoary imagina- 
Bon then anticipated. Our author appears to fall in love 
with certain words^ and so frequently courts tlieir use, as 
^metimes to introduce them with impropriety. Thus the 
epithet volant in the lines above quoted we find in different 

f The most importaot of those remarks, with various specimens of the poetry 
^d notes, hoth particular and additional, will form the substance of this re- 
view. Frequent rrfe^retice to the notes a m^de beces9ary for the sake of a 
Ib0fi( jc^o^litt dioclj^iitioB iiiiiepoeivb 
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parts of the work connected with the following nounSj iwlant 
fage^ volant finger^ volant word^ volant train* 

In the description of paradise a^d the fall of man the 
etry is easy, and, with few epcceptioniSy very pleasing. 

ff Where Eden** acred bowers triampkant flpmai^, aant* I./. JJ* 

<* By angels guarded, and by prophets sung,* 

** Way*d o*er the east iii purple pride unfurl*^, 

*^ And rock*d^the golden cradie of the world ; ' 

** Four sparkling currents lav*d with wandering tidea 

*< Their yelvet ivenuei, and ^owery ^def ; 

■* On sun bright kwns unclad the Gfaces 8tray*d, • 

** And gutless f^pids haunted eyery glade ; 

^ Till the fair bride, forbidden shades among, 

** Heard unalarm*d the tempter's serpent tortgoe ; 

f Eyed the s^eet fruit, the mandate disobey*d, 

** ^d her fond Lord with sweeter smiles betray*d» 

« Conscious awhile with throbbing heart he strove, 

*\ Spread his wide arms, and barter'd life for iawe^ T*^' 

In the representation of paradise, filled with little, skulk^ 

ing cupids, Ve see Datwinian ims^ination, which was always^ 

haunted by loves, cupids, and graces. In the above linea 

we find the word velvet ; another of our author's unhappyr 

favorites. In the course of the poem this epithet is use4i 

in the followipg different connexions, velvet avenues, velvet 

margin^ velvet grounds^ velvet loves, velvet harness, velvet oris^ 

velvet hands. 

f^ And rock^ the golden cradle of the world.*^ 

In a note upon this line Doctor Darwin supposes the inr. 
habitants of Europe, Africa, and part of Asia to have de* 
scended from one family, dwelling on the banks of the Me- 
diterranean, as inentioned in the Mosaic history ; hut he 
trunks it apparent, that the inhabitants of China and the isl- 
ands of the south sea had some other origin, because the Is^n- 
guage of the Chinese entirely differs from all others,, and be- 
cause the islanders had not learned the art of domesticating 
fire. We mention this, because such oblique darts against 
the truth of the facts, recorded in revelation, are frequently 
thrown by modern skeptics. By allowing apart only of the 
scriptures to be true, they destroy the foundation of the 
whole, as a work of Divine authority. 

Having described the convulsions of nature consequent 
upon tlie eating of the forbidden fruit, our author introduced 
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•n obscure account of the love^ dnd graces going thfougk 
an arehi 

* Through the bright arch the loves and ghices tread, cmrf.i./^^. 
« Innocuous thunders mnrmui'mg o*er their head ; 

<( Pair after pair, and tittering, as they pass, 
<* View their fair features in the walls of glass ; 
" Leave with impatient step the circling bourn, 
** And hear behind the dodng rocks return." 

"We know not what the Doctor means, unless he intends to 
describe Adam and Eve leaving paradise. If so, it is hardly 
consonant to thek situation to suppose theitl tittering. Or if 
the cupids were only the attendants of our first parents^ the 
scene is little less profane and disgusting* 

We cannot forbear transcribing his beautiful decription of 
the inlportanoe of sculpture in transmitting events of ancient 
«lay8 to postenty^ 

*< Unnumber'd ustes connedfc nsniimWM hall^ 4tmi. x. L 75. 
** And sacred symbols crowd the pictur'd walls ; 
^ With pencil rude forgotten days design, 

* And arts, or empires, live in every line. 

** While chain'd reluctant on the marble ground, 
^ Indignant Time reclines, by sculpture bound ; 
** A^d tft&fiAf bending o'er a scroll unrollM, 
*< Inscribes the future with his style df gold." 

Among the various scenes in this canto we find some 3C« 
Count of the bowers of pleasure and the school of Venus. 
This description, contained between lines 92 and 105 of 
cant. I, might havd been recorded among the meditations of 
a young Sultan, just introduced to the conunand of a serag- 
lio, with more prc^riety, than in a didacdc poem of the aged 
Doctor Darwin. 

The following picture of the residence and effects of ob- 
livion is characterized by simplicity and strength. 

^ Deep wlielm*d beneath, in vast sepulchral caves, cant, x. /. ri^ 
** Oblivion dwells amid unJabeUM graves ; 
" The storied tomb, thelaurell'd bust o'ertums, 
** And shakes their ashes from the mould'ring urns, 

* No vernal zephyr breathes, no sunbeams cheer, 
^ Nor song, nor simper, ever enters here ; 

^ 0*er the green floqr, and round the dew damp wall| 

« The slimy snail, and bloated lixird crawl ; 

** While on white heaps of intermingled bones _ 

■* The muse of melancholy sits and moans ; 

** Showers her cold. tears o!er beauty^s earlj wreck, 

" Spreads her pale anas suid brads her i^a^'hle neck.** 
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' Doctor Darwin supposes $ims and stars to faare been H" 
ploded from a flaming chaos by the force of some eb^c fln-» 
id, and that from these, planets and satellites " with quick 
explosions bvrsf .'* Coe¥al with these grand operations, he 
says, '^ organic life began beneath the waves." This intro-< 
duces his favorite system of ^;)ontatteotts vitality. He thus 
describes creation. 

^ Pint, lieat £rom chemic diaeohition vpring^ " eaat. I. A %3S* 

** And g^^es to matto* its eccentric wings ; * 

" With stroiu^ repnlsioii parts the eroding la^ii, 

** Melts into Tymph, or kmdles into eas. 

^ AttracdoB next, as earth or air saosidesy 

<* The pondn-oiis atoms from the light diyides, 

* A{^roaching parts with quick embrace combine^f 

* Swdb into sphere^ and lengthens into lines. 
<* Last, as fine goads the ghitton threads excite, 

"" " Cords grapple cords and webs with webs unite } 

*■ And quick contraction with ethereal fl^me 
** Lights into liie the fibre woven frame. 
^ Hence without parent by spontaneous birth 
** Rise the first specks of animated earth ; 

* From nature^s womb the plant or insect swix&f, 

* And buds or breathes with microscopic limbs. 
** In earth, sea, air, around* below, above, 

<* Lifers subtle wonf in natiire^s loom is wove^ 
** Points ^lued to poiots, a living line extends* 

* Touch*d by some goad approach the bending ends$ 
^ Rings join to rings, and irritated tubes 

^ Cla^ with TQUBg lips the nutrient globes or cnbea i 
** And urged by appetencies new select, 
** bnb3>e, retain, digest, secrete, eject. 

** Organic life bcaeath the shoreless waves <«a^. i.L%gf* 

** Was botn and nursM in Ocean's pearly ^ves ; 
" First forms miniite, unseen by spheric glass, 
^ Move on the mud, or pierce the watery mass i 
** These, as successive generations bloom, 
" New powers acquire, and larger limbs assume ; 
" 'Whence countless grou^ of vegetatiota firing, 
« And breathing realms of fin, and £eet, and wing;'* 

.Mvch comment on this theory of ** organic mud** is unne- 
cessary. It contabs in its muddy masa die seeds of its own 
destruction. TTje philanthropist, who embraces this system^ 
must surely tremble, while be treads the earth» lest organic, 
inicfoscopic enses be cru^d beneath his step. We shall 
x>nly subjoin a remark of Doct D. contained in additional 
note No. 8. This remark, though slily introduced, shews 
the corrupt ten4ency of this systems wbidi leads to a conclur 
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Umi of which the Doctor himself seems afraid. He says *^ it 
" may appear too bold in the ptesent state of our knowledge on 
** this subject to suppose, that all vegetables and animals, now 
?• existing, were originally derived from the smaflest micro- 
f * scopic ones, formed by spontaneous vitality ; and tlut 
^^ they have by innumerable reproductions, during innume- 
f* rable centuries of time, gradually acquired the 8i2ie, 
'^ 8trength> and excellency of form ai^ faculties, wluch they 
^ now possess ; and that such amazing powers were origin 
•* nally impressed on matter and spirit by the great Parent 
** of Parents, Cause of Causes, Ens Entium." After at* 
tempting to prove» that animals have arisen from microscopic 
ones by spontaneous vitality, be thinks it may appear toa 
bold to. suppose ** such amazing powers" to have bsen " im- 
pressed on mattei^* by its Creator. A process of " innume- 
rable reproductions" must employ ** innumerable centuries'* 
of time. But this calculation in its most limited sense inter- 
feres with revelation, and results, drawn from prophane his- 
tory. It is true in some other parts of the work he speak*, 
of the juvenility of the earth. To exculpate the Doctor 
from the charge of inconsistency We must permit him to be 
an infidel. Tthe Doctor uses the following argument to prove,, 
that animal life began beneath the sea. We find high 
mountains are frequently composed of shells, cemented to- 
gether by a solution of part of them. Therefore the earth 
^«7as orighially covered with water j therefore also, if ammal 
life began any where, it must have been under water. 

A perossd of the first canto is sufficient to acquaint a rea- 
der widi the characterisdc traits of Darwinian poetry. With 
^ceetitA affection he conceals the nakedness of his ideas by a 
plentiful and promiscuous use of epithets. In some cases 
the object is obscured by the numb^ of its garments ; in 
others it dazzles by Ae splendor of its dress. While com- 
posing his poem, the Boctor seeims to have on hand a nimi* 
ber <tf favorite epithets for familisir and common use ; «uch 
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asi silver, silken, volant, velvet, nascent, renasceDt^ 8cc^ These 
he inserts, as opportunity presents, or rhyme requires, and 

" Seeks his velvet lovc» on alver wings" 

Having so minutely examined the first canto, i«re shall 
quickly pass over the others 5 for they difler only in theit 
** sweetly mutable, seductive charms." 

The second canto, we find by the title, is intended to de- 
scribe the reproduction of animal life by a sexual, or solitary 
process. It is kind in our author to prefix a title to his can- 
tos, or otherwise the reader, while perusing some of thenri 
might supjiose himself bewildered in a '* wavy prairie." 

The following lines seem to point to animal perfectibilitjy 
and the materiality of the soul. 

**^ Each new descendant, with superior powers eoMf, %* ^3S^ 
« Of sense and motion, speeds the transient hours ;. 
** Braves every season, tenants every climet 
" And nature rises oh the wings of time. 

<* As life discordant elements arrests', 
'< Rejects the noxious, and the pure digests ;.' 
*< Combines with heat the fluctuating mass, 
•* And gives awhile solidity to gas ; 
*' Organic forms with chemic changes strive, 
•* Live but to die, and die but to revive. 
*' Immortal matter braves the transient storm, 
* Mounts from the wreck, unchanging but in fonn." 

We can hardly pass over the phrase " immortal matter,'* as 
a poetic licence, and not suppose it to involve the sentiment 
of the writer. An appetency to unite' and a propensity to 
be united inherent in mycroscopic monads of" immortal mat- 
" ter" may confuse, but will never instruct the mind* 

When truth and facts' 2,xe found too unyielding, to accom- 
modate themselves to our author's favorite system, he use^. 
imagination to fill the interstice and weave the web of con- 
nexion. Every fable and fragment of the ancients he tor-^ 
tures into a confirmation of his own system, and with un- 
clouded eyes sees what no other ever saw. Even the holjf 
scriptures writhe under his misconstructing touch. 

** So, as the sages of the Bast record ctua,%^l,J{S* 

"In sacred symbol, or uhletterM word ; 

" Emblem of life, to change etiemal doomed ; n 

; The beauteous fonn of fair Adonis bloonai'd. 
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* * On S^an hills the graceful hunter slain, 

•H Dyed with his gushing hlood the shuddering plain ; 
«« And, slow descending to the Elysian shade, 
*• Awhile with Prosierpine reluctant stray*d ; 
«* Soon from the yawning grave the bursting clay ^ 

r •* Restor'd the beauty to delighted day ; 

[ •* Array'd in youth*s resuscitating charms, 

I «* 4knd young Dione woo*d him .to her arms/* ' 

fa a note on this he «ays, " the hieroglyphic figure of Ado-. 
^ nis seem? to have signified the spirit of animation or life, 
•* which -was perpetually wooed or courted by organic mat- 
V ter, and which perished and revived alternately. After- 

^ '.* ward the fable of Adonis seems to have given origin to 

^* the first religion^ promising a resurrection from the dead." 
So, it seems, ** life and immortality were not brought to 
^ light by the gospel." 

The Doctor permits his microscopic enses to be propagat- 
ed for some time without sex by solitary reproduction; af- 
terward those appetencies and propensities, with which matn 
t«or is indued, calling to their aid the powers of imagination, 

1 ^orm a new sex. i\e thus portrays the delightful process. 

^ Birth after birth the line unchanging Tuns, cant, a./. 107. 

** And fathers live transmitted in their sons ; 

Y £ach passing year beholds the unvarying kinds, ' 

** The same their manners^ and the Sfune their mindsi 

** T^l, as ere long successive buds decay, 

" And insect shoals successive pass away, 

*< Increasing wants the pregnant pai-encs vex 

** With the fond wish to form a softer sex ; 

** Whose milky rills with pure ambrosial food 

" KCght charm an^ cherish their expected brood. 

** The potent wish, in the productive hour, 

** Calls to its aid imagination's power, 

'* QTtc embryon throngs "^th mystic charm presides, 

** And sex from sex the nascent world divides. 

*• With soft affections warms the callow trains, 

^* And gives to laughing Love his nymph^ and swainsk* * 

In a note on diis last line our authqr recites those arguments! 
which have be?n adduced to prove, that mankind were for-» 
merly in an hermaphrodite state ; and also mentions with 
little apparent disgust an opinion, entertained by some, that 
mankind were formerly .quadrupeds. According to this 
opinion, he says,lmankind arose frpm one family of monkeys, 
on the banks of the Mediterranean. These monkeys, it is 
said, accidentally learnt the use of the adductor policis, a 
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Strong muscle in the tbumb, and by this improved use of 
the sense of touch, they acquired clear ideas, and gradually 
became men. On this ennobling account of the origin of die 
human species our author makes the following wise remark. 
** Perhaps all the productions of nature are in their progress 
*^ to greater perfection." In an additional note on the form^- 
adon of a new sex he insinuates, th^t the Mosaic histcH'y of 
paradise and Adam and Eve may be a sacred allegory, which 
originated with the philosophers of Egypt, with whom Mo- 
ses was educated ; and that this part of the history,' 
where Eve is said to have been made from the rib of Ad^m,- 
was intended to show, that mankind was originally of both 
sexes united, but afterward divided into males and females. 
This opinion, the Doctor thinks, must have arisen from pro-» 
found inquiries into the original state of animal existence. 

There is much simplicity and familiar description m t]^ 
following lines on poetic melancholy. 

^ Wkh pausing step, at night's refulgent noon, cast,%,l, iSj» 

f Beneath the sparkling stars and lucid moon, 

" Plung'd in the shade of some reb'g^ous tower, 

*^ The slow bell counting the departed hour, 

** O'er gapiog tombs where shed umbrageous yews 

^ On mouldering bones their cold, unwholesome dews ; 

** While low aerial voices whisper round, 

** And moon drawn spectres dance upon the ground ; 

" Poetic melancholy loves to tread, 

f And bend in silence o'er the countless dead ; 

*< Marks with loud sobs infantine sorrows rave, 

•* And wring Uieir pale hands o'er their mother's grave ; 

** Hears on the new turn'd sod, with gestures wild, 

•* The kneeling beauty call her buried child ; 

" Upbraid with timorous accaits heaven's decrees, 

*' J^d with sad sighs augment the passing breeze.'^ 

In justice to our > author we must allow him to possess. 
$pme consistency in admitting consequences, however ab-;- 
surd and unphilosophical. The following* extract contains 
s bold position of atheistical tendency. 

** Urania paus'd, uptpru'd her streaming eyes, (ant,%*l,20S^ 

** And her white bosom heaved with silent sighs ; 

« With her the muse laments the sum of things, 

'* And hides her sorrows with h^ meeting wings ; 

•* Long o'er the wrecks of lovely life they weep, 

** Then pleased reflect, * to die is but to sleep f 

" From natuffe's coffins to her cradles turn, 

•* 3mile with young joy, with new affection burn,*' 



. \Fhfi fioUowing account o£ a cock fight is ikeissed in lan^ 
gU2!gey sufficiently elevated to describe a battle of t}^e gods. 

*( Here pocki heroic bum with rival nig«, coa^. 3./. 3x3. 

** And quails vith quaili in doubtful fight engage ; 

« Of armed keeU and brUtUng plumage proud, 

« They louBd the intuiting clarion shrill qnd loud, 

« With rustling pinions meet, and swelling chests, 

" And seize with dosing beaks their bleeding crests ; 

<* Ris^ .«o quick wing above the strugghng foe, 

•* And aim in air the death devoting blow."' -J 

In page 62 the Poctor describes a carriage, in which hi^ 
loves and cupids would undoubtedly find good accommoda- 
tion. 

- " **— The silver wheels with snowdrops deck'd, cant, %, L 397, 

» And primrose b^s the cedar spokes connect ; 
*< Hound the fine pole the twisting woodbine clings, 
« And knots of jasmine clasp the bending springs % 
'* Bright daisy links the velvet harness chain, 
** And rings of violets join e^ch silken rein ; 
•• Festoon*d behind, the snow white lilies bend, 
^ And tulip tassels on each side depend." 

The durd canto is entitled the ** progress of the mind.^ 

Our author has in this canto drawn a very outre ^portrait 

pf man. He bewails his want of those powers, which the 

brutQS possess, though he allows him superiority in the pos* 

iession of a hand* 

..  > • ,  

<* Proud man alone in wailing weakness bom, tant. 3./. X17, 

|( Mo horns protect him, and no i^umes adorn ; 

f< Ho finer powers of nostril, ear, or eye, 

«* Teach the young reasoner to pursue or fly. 

" Nerved with fine touch above the bestial throng^, 

** The hand, first gift of heayen, to man belongs ; 

" Untipt with claws the prcling fingers close, 

** With rival points the bending thumbs oppose, 

** Trace the nice lines of forpi with sense remedy 

** And clear ideas charm the thinking mind " 

pQctpr Darwin'^ theory of the moral virtues is thus ex- 
pre^d in yhyme. 

^ <* Hence, when the inquiring hands with contact fin^, ctfat. 3./. 27^ 

^ Tj-ace OB hard forms the circumscribing line, 
I ** Which then the language of the rolling eyes 

" From distant scenes of earth and heaven supplies ^ 
** Those clear ideas of the touch and sight 
* Rouse the quick sense to anguish or delight ; 
« Whence the fine power of imitation springs, 
•f And apes the outlines of external things ; 
f* With ceaseless action to the world imparts 
^ All moral i^itues, languages, and arts.^' 
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« Lart, MoUerant imkatioa stands, ^tnf, $, J, 4§|J 

« Toms her quick gUnce, and brandishes her hands, 
« With mimic acts associate thoughts excites, 
" And storms the soul with sorrows or delights ; 
** Life's shadowy scenes are hrighten'd and refin*d, 
« >Vnd soft emotions mark thie feeling mind. 

** 'pie feraph, sympathy, from heaven descends^ 
** An(l bright o*er eaith his beamy forehead bends ; 
« Qn man's cold heart celestial ardor flings, . 
^ And showers affection from his sparkling wings." 

In ^ note upon the above our author ha^ attempted to eluci-* 
date his theory. He says, that sympathy arises from our 
aptitude to imitation ; and that ** the effect of this powerful 
agent in t^e moral world is (he foundation of all our intel- 
lectual sympathies with the pains and pleasures of others^ 
•* and is, in consequence, tbe source of all our virtues. For 
•* in what consists our sympathy with the miseries, or with 
** the joys of our fellow creatures, but in an involuntary ex- 
^^ citation of ideas, in some measure similar, or imitative of 
W those, yrhich we believe to exi§t in the minds of the per- 
^f sons, .whoip yre commiserate, ox congratulate/' From 
this it appears, that sympathy is the foundation qf all ouc 
moral virtues \ apd sympatliy is an involuntary excitation of 
ideas. What then is virtue ? Wliere is its, praise or blame 2 
If an aptitude to imitation be the remote cause of all moral 
yirtue, bur divines may as well lecture parrots, as men. 
To the fourth csmto our author has prefixed " pp good 

•* AND EVIL.'* 

Great men sometimes slip from their elevated ^tationi, 
as appears by the following couplet. 

•« The brow of man erect, with thought elate,, san^ 4* U^t 

** Ducks to the mandate of re^stless fate.** 

The reader will hardly be able to pass the above lines with- 
out representing to himself the awkward figure of a large 
man, six feet high, dodging the beam of fate, as it passes over 
his head. 

The following lines on the protection of science and thct 
.freedom of the press are just and highly animated. 

« Ye patriot heroei , in the glorious cause 9an$. 4. A 27^ 

««Of justice, tpercy, liberty, and laws, ' ' • 

« Who call to virtue** shrine the British youth* 
* And shake the senate with the voice of truth \ 
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* 

^ Rouse the dull ear, the hoodwink'd eye unhinds 

** And giTe to energy the public mind ; 

** While rival realnu with blood unaated wage 

^ Wide wasting wai; with fell demoniac rage | 

^ In every dime, while army army meets, * 

^ And oceans groan beneath contending fleets ; 

^ Oh save, oh save, in this eventful hour,* 

^ Hie tree of knowledge from the axe of power jf 

^ With fostering peace the suffering nations bles^ 

^ Anci guard the £^eedom 6f the immortal press $ 

^ So shall your deathless £ame from age to age 

^ Survive, recorded in the historic page ; 

^ And future bards, with voice inqaired, prolotf^' 

^ Your sacred names immortalized in song.** 

The Doctor seemS to have been mnch |dea$ed with thtf 
sentiments. Contained in the subsequent extract ; and wishes 
some ingenious writer wcmld undertake to eakidate die sUni 
total of organic happiness. 

<* liius the tall mountains, that emboss the Ian<i^, eant, ^I.j^p 

" Huge isles of rock, and continents of sands, 

*^ Whose dim extent eludes the inquiring sight, 

*< Ars miohtt monumsntsop past delight s 

^ Shout round the globe, how reproduction strives' 

** With vanquish'd death, and happiness survives ^ 

^ How life increasiag peoples every dime, 

^ And youifg renascent nature conquers diiae.*^ 

In a note on the continuance and increase of organic life 
and happiness by reproduction our author says, ** all the suns 
^' and the planets, which circle round them may again 
** sink into one central chaos i and may again, by expjiosion^ 
•* j)roduce new worlds^ which> in process of time» may re- 
^ semble the present one, and at length again undergo the 
*^ same catastrophe." 

Thus have we presented our readers with various speci- 
mens, by wluch the general character of the work may be 
known. Having intermixed our observations with the ex^ 
tractSj further remark is unnecessary. 
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" Am UMDEVOtrr ASTRbNOMllt IS MAtfcf' 

X HE seal of Deity is staiript on all. 
And at creation's limits only cease 
The clear expressk>ns •£ the Grre&t, First Catise^ 
Matchless design completed marks his Works. 
In the minute be acts still undisguised ; 
Perfection witnesses the hand divine. 
And calls on man to acknowledge and adore* 
But, when through nature's vast expanse we look^ 
Where worlds as nunlerous, as ocean's drops, ' 
And larger, than the globe, on which we dwell, 
frh rough distance scarcely twinkle to each other f 
*rhen all the vast perfections of their Mak^i*, 
With beams reciprocal increasing still. 
In full robed lustre blaze upon the sight. 
Immensity the theatre, a less 
Had been too .sm^l, Omnipotence displays 
Its native majesty ; directs the comet 
To run its round of centuries, and view 
Creation's utmost skirts, while thence, if seen. 
Planets, revolving in tlieir stated course, 
Seem scarcely wandering from their central siias. 
Wisdom and goodness infinite combine 
The glorious plan to perfect, and preserve 
Order and harmony throughout the wholes 
Hence suns> to regulate revolving worlds. 
And, peopled, to illume themselves, stan4 i^sed. 
Supported by the all supporting arm. 
Hence systems meet with mutual dependence. 
And run into each other ; while through all. 
Joined with the music of the angelic choir, 
One song of praise, with no discordant note. 
Ascends continual to the throne of God, 
The cause, support, and sovereign Lord of all. 

Amid this vast display of power divine, 
Pouring i]SL tides upon the dazzled eye^ 
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itold and uiimoved can man stand looking on. 
When universal nature seems to glow> 
And ask for motives to inspire devotion t 
Then let him think, to melt his icy heart. 
That Godf who sits (Enthroned as far above 
^e farthest star, as that from this our earth. 
And makes creation's ample round his footstool ; 
That God, whom seraphs numberless surround. 
The spotless, fit partakers of his glory. 
Such, as even H6 can look upon with pleasure. 
As in resemblance nearest to himself ; 
That God, to whom all heaven is adoration, 
Stoops from' his aWfiil height, and sfceds a beam 
Of kind regard through starry spheres unnoticed 
Down upon him, the lowest, that has mind ; 
Consults his interest, as he rules the skies. 
And with Archangels shares to him his love. 
Who, that retains a relish for perfection. 
And is not past the power of being grateful. 
Can view such goodness, such omnipotence. 
Such condescension, and such elevation. 
So gloriorasly tmited, and not glow 
With pure devotion's warmest gratitude ? 
Yet some there are, whose vile, polluted hearts, 
To case the torturing dread of just desert, 
Persuade their dupish, menial heads to think. 
That o'er creation thew presides no God. 

Pause here, base infidel, and raise thine eye ; 
Think'st thou, that all above is selfcreated, 
Selfplac'd, selfmov'd, selfgovem'd, selfsupported I 
Sccst thou no plan in that wide waste of worlds* 
Moving by rule, as if they knew their coiu-se ? 
Dost thou not feel thy firm foundations fall. 
Thy tottering knees, spite of thy stubborn hearty 
Confess the shock, convicted reason feels. 
And bend in awe to him, whose name appear^ 
Inscribed in capitals on all his works ? 
Think on the fearful gpreatness of that God^ 
Whom by denying thou hast made thy foe. 
Nought can defy his power. With equal easc*^ 
ti« fij^s a taper and ten thousand sua»> 

Go 



> 
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One graciOTis Ivord speaks systerhs Iftlb b6itig | 

One wrathful nod dooms kll to dissolution. ^ 

Humbled to dusl at such Omnipotence, 

Dost thou not tremble for thy fu^fe fate» 

Lest he, whom thou hast dared to dtsbeliive. 

Shall prove his being by his just tesei&imeftt ? 

When falling worids shall ctush his guilty foes. 

Will then thy infidelity protect thee, 

And from thy head avert that awful vengcioxo^ 
That triple, that unequalled weight of wraths 

Which thy unequalled guilt ^lall then d^Raand (> 

Form not a plan, whose basis is tbj ruin.' 

Join with the stars and own* there is a God ; 

Join with the «tars and prop^^ate iiis praise* 

Safe, in the hallow of his oWn right hand. 

Thou then shalt calmly hear the thundering 80uiu| 

Of suns and systems tumbling into chaoSf 

As the glad signal of thy heaVen i^iBgttn. 

Whene'er we feel devotion's fervor cool. 

Passion and sense withdraw us from the &]de^ 

And chain us grovelling to the )oy« of earth ; 

We'll seek the kind remonsti^nce of the stars s 

A holy inspirafion thence rec«vc, 

^nd drop e^ch wish, that ihttk shdU stand reproved. 

We'll mount on thought, till worldly scenes retitei. 

And God 9nd heaven al^ne possess the he^ut* F. 
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TEN, volumes of the " Lyceey oil Cours de Llttetafure ttnciamt^ 
•' et modertie ; par J. F. Lahar1»e," had been published at 'Paris 
in the year 1800. As this extensive work is but litfle knolvn in 
this country, some information respecting its duu^ctef SQad de- 
sign may be acceptable to our readers^ 

Laharpe had formed the design of reviewing -the whole both 
of ancient and n^odern literature y of cridcising the different au- 
thors, aad balancing their merits ; of writing the history of phi- 
losophy and of the arts from Homer to Racine, *and tvom Ra- 
cine to Delille ; from Plato, Aristotle, and I).emostfa0Qes 'down 
to Descartes, P^iical, and Bossuet ; and froitiibese last to Buf- 
fon, Rousseau, and Montesquieu. l?he' design was immense, 
and required. a vast extent of learning, and ail acknowledged sn* 
'^^eriority of taste. There aie but lev^men, who would not have 
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Asmi from the niukruldug i but Laliarpe ^^m tipt Xq be dis« 
|Coax3^«d by difficulties. In the {Mrosecution of his purpose he 
had given the world, m the year above mentioned, ten volmnes ; 
0aid since theny it is believed, six or seven others. 

Qf those ten the three first are employed in &e examination of 
Creek and Latin epic poetry, of the tragic and comic writers of 
Athens and Rome, of their lyric poptSi their orators, their lusto- 
jian$, and their philosophers. 
The fourfoUowing volumes are demoted to the ^ge of Louis XIV. 
The three Ust contain an analysis of allthe French poems, compa- 
red in the eighteenth century, and of the dramatic works ofVoltaire^ 
Some general discourses are placed at the head of tlie princir 
pal divisions of the work. They contain observations upon the 
'art of criticism, and extracts from the great writings of critics, to 
fKrhich all ages anfl all nations have bad recourse for the rules of 
taste. Thus he has particularly considered the criticial works of 
^ Aristode, Lpnginusi Cicero, anyd QuiatUian ; and the thoughts 
-of theji^w ^ic illuminate and ponfirm those of his piedecessors. 
The manner of his writing, says the jj^grfure De Francf^ always 
c<»Tesponds with the subject, of which he treats, and with the tal-^ 
iCfitSy wluch he estimates. His style becomes elevated with Ho- 
mer, grave ind profound with Tacitus, sublime and rapid with 
Bossuet. Open the first volume, and you are instantly struck 
ivith his observations upon Homer. , Laharpe characterises him 
vrith eloquence peculiar to himself, and hk voice seems to giVQ 
tiew authority to the voice of jdl ages, united in the praise of the 
Orecian Bard. 

"^ It 4s not knoFQt that the Cour* Je Liuiraiure has ever' been 
translated. As a specimen of the author's style, a few sentences 
cflus observations upon Homer are put into ah English dress. 

" After the embassy of the Greeks I saw with regret, that the 

-t*batde was to be renewed \ and said to myself, mat it would 

^* be imposdUe for the poet) while laboiing always upon the 

<* «ame sul^ect; to introduce any thing dse, that would be wor- 

.vi« thy of Homer. But, when I behdkl him in the eleventh aad 

•• following books becomitig superior to himself ; rising on rapid 

•• wing to a height, which seemed conti|iually to increase 5 giv* 

** ing to his acticoi a new form ; subsdtuting in the place of indi- 

** vidual combats the tremendous shock of two vast bodies, pre- 

 -«* cipitated one against the other by die heioes, who command- 

f« «d, and the gods, who animated them ; balancing for a lojig 

/••time widi inconceivable art a victory, ^ich d)e decrees of Ju^ 

«• piter had promised to the valor of Hjec^Li then the imagina- 

f tion of the poet seemed to be fired ^k the whole fury of both 

^ armies. I fisUowed him breathless, digged along by his ma- 

« gfC ; I "was TipoR die field of batde ; I saw the Greeks prcs-^ 

*^ sed between the intrcnchments, which they had formed, and 

^ the ships, which were their last refuge \ the Trojans rushing 
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•* forwards m crowds to force the barrier ; Sarpedon,' palirn^ 
•* down one of the battlements of the wall ; Hector, throwing ait' 
*' enormous rock against the gates, which were shut, bursting 
** them open with treihchdous ^oise, and crying aloud for a torck 
f^ to bum tKe ships i Agamenmon, Ulysses, Diomedes, Euripe- 
** des, Machaori, almost all the Grecian chiefs, wounded and re^ 
** moved from the field of battle ; Ajax alone, the last rampart 
•* of the Greeks, covering them with his valor and his shield, over- 
^* powered with fatigue, and pushed almost against his ship, but 
•* always driving back the conquering enemy ; finally the fiames 
*• rising from the burning fleet, and at thi^ moment the grand 
** aind awful figure of Achilles, mounted upon the stem of his 
•* ship, and benolding with ttanquil and cruel joy' this signal, 
** which Jupiter had promised, and which awaited his vengeance. 
•• I stopped in admiration of the vast genius, which had^constrac- 
•* ted Uxis machine ; Inexperienced an inexpressible rapture ; I 
*• thought, I knew for the first time all, that was Homer ; I ch- 
** Joyed a secret and unutterable pleasure in perceiving, that rnf 
*■ admiration was equal to his genius and celebrity ; that it was 
** not in vain, that thirty centuries bad consecrated his name'; 
'' imd it gave me double joy to find this man so greats and dSl 
** others so juit." 



TIIFRE has lately been published at Portland *< An ^t^e of bo6k 
^ keepingr by double entry, delineated on a scale, suited to the faculties and 
<* comprehension of senior school boys and youth, deseed for the mercantile 
■* line, &C. by Thomas Turner, professor and teacher of book keeping in 

* Portland.*' Printed by Jenks and Shirley. This epitome appears, particularly 
from its conciseness and cheap a)cquisition, to deserve peculiar intention. A know- 
ledge of book keeping in a country so mercantile, as this, must b&ranked high m 
the general estimation, and be accounted indispensable^ the youth,whoiB toes- 
ter die counting house. Even the retailer wiU find a benefit from this little 
work, which professes to give him ** rules for keeping retail books by douUe 
** entry without altering the process of single entry in the day book or joiyw 
*■ nal for all sales of merchandise, by wbich one half the writing is saved.*' Tne 
m^fchanf indeed is perhaps amply supplied with the assistance of systems of 
bookkeeping for alibis purposes, but we conceive, an ''epitome*' was wanting 
lor ^e young student, which should be cheap, concise, aboundii^ in exam}4es^ 
and iiot requiring too much exertion of thou^t for the juvenile mind. Such a 
desiderttum, we conceive, is now obtained in Mi. l^imer*s book, and as «uch 
cannot but feel a pleasure in recommending it ; but to the professed merchant 
its estimation must ultimately be tefened. As an American production vre 
wish it success. '^ Hie author has stndion^ endeavored to avoid swdling dte 
<< work with unnecessary repetitions and examples," but will add the forms t^ 
charter parties, bottomry, bills of sal6, bills of lading, &c should he ** happHj 

* meet encoungement to his labors, and be enabled to rieviae the work for anew 
" edition." h condndes with a ** method of teaching scholars," which deserves 
attention from inatructoca ol schools in mercantile towns, where, it is not douftt- 
cd, this book might be inferoduced to advanti^e, amoQg ^e more advanced 
students. Mir. Turner has also isned Ptaposals for printii^ a « syatem of boek 
«* keeping by double entry," to consist of about 300 pages Svo, and to be pot t» 
** press as sooii, as subscr^oumay audiorise the undertaking.*' 
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PRIMITIVE HISTORY. 

CHAP. nt. 
[Continued from page fto8.] 

EviTftsfrom tbt Creation to the Flood. ^ 

JL I)E numerous harbors of Dahoostan had by this time 
umished large fleets, which rivalled the Asiatics upon tlie 
Mediterranean. That sea was then much harrower, than 
i&t present, and was to bq Considered not so much a bay oi 
the ocean, as an outlet of die rivers* It did hot therefore 
require so great a spirit of adventure to navigate it then, eveit 
with the same kind of boats and without a compass, as it 
woiUd at present. They could not then be long absent from 
ithe shore. The I)anoos, possessing generally a less fertile 
region, thah the territories of the patriarch, and having le.ss 
skilful artists in th^ various manufactures, \Vhich entered in- 
to their trade, occupied themselves in committing depreda- 
tions on commerce. The armed vessels were termed Graha^ 
^crocodiles, and sharks, and spoken of, as s^amohsters^ At 
the beginning of the eleventh century they had become very 
troublesome. 

About diis time the history of Perseus 2ind Andromeda is 
to be applied. Perseus is a different man from the Greek^. 
who was grandson of Acrisius, and to whom his countrymen 
ascribed the achievement. This man wa^ an African from 
llie west of the Nile. The story is told at length in the Asi- 
atic Researches.* On the mountainaof Jwalamuc'ha, suppose 
ed by our author to be the same with Ur of the Chaldees, 
reigned a virtuous and religious prince, named Carvanaya- 
nas. who appears to have be^n Rishi or viceroy of the coun- 

• Voliii, p.^r4. 
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try, called afterward Cusba witbin^ It extended* from the 
Nile to the Indus, and from the Mediterranean to the Indian 
ocean, being one of the seven great peninsulas, into which 
the whole of the old continent was divided. He had a soft 
named C?penas> Gapeyana^, or Capeyas, as the -snint name is 
variously written. He is called by the Greeks Cepheus. 
His pleasure consisted in arms and hunting rather^ than in 
the Veda \ and his father was so offended with his dissipat-^ 
ed life, as to send him into exile. The young prince retired 
. to Mecca, where he bdthed in &ie sacred well, and afterward 
married the daughter of Visvacsina,* the chief. Marty years 
passed happily in the palace of his father in law, till two kings 
of the Dahavas or Dianoos, who had now Opened an inter- 
. course with India by way of the Red Sea, made a deseetit up- 
on the coast, and besieged one of the principal toWns on the 
eastern side of that gulf. Gapeyanas marched agiainst thein 
with the forces of his father in law, and completely irouted | 

them. Such ah act of heroism rivetted the afF^ctiorts of the ( 

parent, who resigned the principality to th6 victor, and retir- 
ed with his wife to a hermitage on the banks of the Nile. 
There they passed the ^remainder of their days in hbly con- 
templation, and from their subsequent deification the place 
obtained the name of Layavati and Layastan, better known 
to us by its Greek name Latopolis* 

Capeyanas continued to govern the country with mildries** 
and justice, by which means he Secured the afF^ttion of his 
subjects, and the respect of his neighbors. If any however 
of the princes in his vicinity offended him, the aggressor felt 
the force of his arms. The Danoos had by this time acquir- 
ed such strength, that they crossed the Mediterranean, and 
planted colonies on the "northern shore of Africa near rriouht 
Atlas. There we meet" with a king, named Guliha, son of 
Mandia, and grandson of Tamas or Sahi, by his wife Jara- 
t'ha. Tanias appears to be the same, who is otherwise cal- 
led Taniasa, and s6nt a colony under his son to the south 

shore of the Mediterranean, where he Could easily cooperate 

* 

*^Thls name occurs in Asiat. Res. iii, atj. 
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Ifith his brothers, Raiyati. and Uttama» who possessed the 
liorthern side of that sea. The colonists were called. Tama- _ 
sovantas. or chQdren of, Tamas, The success of the invad- 
ers sjfkook the al)egiance of the African Rishis to the Menu. 
They admit^ the Danoos into their ports, arid withheld 
their tribute* Capeyanas undertook to restore order. He 
obliged Calesena, King or Ri^ of the exterior Cusha, the 
country now called Abyssinia, and then Sancha, to submit. 
^fyst a h^rd fought battle j bi^t replaced him upon the throne, 
^libject to the payment of tribute. 

Ap the Danoo fleets from their rapadty and piracy wer^ 
called sharks arid, crocodiles, the Menu was styled king of 
c^^phantSi tfa^t aninial being chpseii for his standard. It> the. 
^une mariner the^ treachery of the Abyssinian governor had 
procured him the appellation of kixfg of serpents \ but while 
he retained I^is alliance, he was styled the elephant king. 
T^e origii^al n^me of the country, was .S^nc'ha or Sanca, 
dwells, becajuse the i^^bitai^ts along the Red Sea made use 
of the fish for food, and used the shells for beads and otiier 
ocnanienta. Theiv rucle dwelUpgs.in cajes^ grottoes, andrar- 
bocs. werp called by .thje saipe, V^^^, Mls^ The name in. a 
vppxp extended use of it jcongpyehqids the ^^fjt side of Africa^ 
^tji^een Egypt "and th^ Indian qcean^. and sometimes coun^ 
t^nsn i^eat of the Nile i hv^t properly applies to, Abyssinia| 
^d tajces in all t^e^ vf^sterp. s/iom of the Red Sea.* 

iUter'Qagejfn^^ had^r,eunjjked 1^^ country to the patri- 
Ifcha}. ta^,Q of IncU^, he crossed the Nile ^pve Egypt in«* 
tpdie w:estern^p%rt pf Mrica^ andthe cUef of the country 
^i^'^^.C^^^ ^.'T^j^^^^y subffutted without any dispute. 
IJippn lys return ^owajr^d his own country Ranasura,^ the Rishi 
(if J^isra or Egypt^ oijginally cat\e^ Sancavana, and describe 
ed, as a very fine country ,t having thrown offhis allegiance, 
fef^iMed to #ubnatt« An obstinate battle was fought near 
^ff^^s, an4. Ranasura was killed. The country sulpmitf 
p^ .;i^nd Capeyanas i^e^u^ed widi great glpry to his pwn 

* AitBt Ries. ill, xoj--!«09i« tld.iii»xo^ , 
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As the name Misra or Misrasthan, the place of mixed peo< 
pie, occurs thus early in history, it sufficiently proves, thatj^ 
if the history oJF the transaction were written a:t the time,^ 
when it took place, the names were afterward adapted to the 
actual state, when the editor of the Veda revised that book. 
The name Misra is said to s^ify the mixed pepple,' and 
might probably enough be firft derived from the mixture of 
Seth's posterity with the Danoos, who afterward mixed widi 
them under Mandya, the son of Tamasa, who had seized 
that part of the sea coast west of Egypt, and had even secut>*, 
ed some stations in the country. We find a district in low- 
er .Egypt^i ^lled Mendes, and probably derived ftom that ad- 
venturer. Osymandyas and Ismandes, names of the same 
postdiluvian king, seem to be derivatives from the tovm of 
iMendus^ the Mendesianf that bring his native place, ft fa 
also true, that a thousand circumstances attending the son of 
Ham might have occasioned the name mixed ot curdled to, 
have Iteen given, and Ws colony or family were denominatr' 
ed from him. 

"When Capeyanas returned from his African expeditioni^ 
and reunited that vast extent of country ftom Indus to the 
Mediterranean, and comprehending the whole continent of 
Africa, he grew ojd, and according to the fashion of the times 
resigned his kingdom to his son, Bhaleyanas, and went ioto 
-Si devotional retirement. He had also a daughter, nam^ 
Antarmada^ who is the Andromeda of the Greek mytholpgists.. 
These events must have occupied the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, or the first half of the reign of Jared. Bhateyar 
xias must then be considered, as succeeding liis fs^ther about 
the year 1 200 from the creation. And accoiding to the usur 
al length of reigns at that time the exile of Capeyanas took 
place about the year 900. 

Bhaleyanas governed the country of his father for some years*^ 
till his son, Gangeyanas, attained sufficient maturky, when 
he resigned in favor of his son, and retired with his sister, 
Antarmada, to practise their religious austerities in the forest 
pf Thebais. Th^ lady's character for sanctity rose so high| 
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that her vanity induced her to compare, with some df the god-v 
desses, who considered themselves insulted by the rivalsbip^ 
One of these divinities caused her to be carried to Uddlia-r 
Yasthan, a port on the Mediterranean, and th^re chained to a 
rock, to be devoured by a Graha, or sea monster. In moro 
plait> language her niece, the wife of Gangeyanas, apprehend- 
ed her, and confined her in an island at the mouth of tho 
harbor, to be taken by pirates. But most of the ships ofl^ 
the coast proved to be diose of a young hero, named Parasl^ 
ca, from the countries west of the Nile, who came in season 
to repel the pirates, and relieve Antarmada, whom ha' 
immediately married. From her deliverance the town 
acquired the name of Tafah or Joppa, which it still retains. 
Her father, Capeyanas, and fai» wife, Padmamuchi, bore the 
family name of Casyapa and Casyapi. These persons were 
ail honored with places amon? the stag's ii^ the northern hem-i 
isphere. 

To the eleventh and twelfth centuries we are also to re-: 
fer the exploits of Hercules, Bacchus, Sesostris, and some 
others, who are said to have carried their ^rms all round die 
Mediterranean, and all conquered die same countries. Bac- 
chus in particular is said at his return to have fixed his resi- 
dence at Meros, or the Indian Nysa, the sametas Nagara,^ 
whidi was the capital of the whole empire. • Perseus 2^ 
OepheUs we have already aseertained. A di^culty has aris- 
en from the resemblance of the characters and conquests of 
all these chiefs, which has raised a suspicion, that they were 
only different names of the same person^ if indeed any such 
person existed. • By referring them to the time of Jared 
we get rid of all difBculties. They were all devas or gene- 
rals, sent 4»ut by him to restrain the depredations of the Da-t 
noos, to assert his supremacy, and to collect the tribute. As 
they were sent in succession, they appear, as di^rent con^ 
querors, but were all empk>yed by one prince. After tlieir 
death an empire, consisting of ^such discordant members, fell 

* Nysa or Nagara S8 placed in Danville's map of Ancient India in about 
f 7? B. looiifroivi Fesro and 34*^ N. lat. Ift Forster's Trayel| it^is called Mooker* 



into decay, and repeated rebdlions and cml ^|^ b^teti^ 
ed its fall* A prett; particular a£count oi the exper. 
dition of Bacchus by his pre^k namcr, Dionysus, and ici Sai\- 
* scrit Deva Nabu$ha or Nai|f$ha is pubUsjKed m the Asi^tiCj 
Researches by Mr. Wilfoicd* 

Not long before the resignation of Capeya^as, Datta,^ soa 
pf &ioch, smd grai)d^oii of the reigning J^Ienu, \dM) has sit 
ready been shown to be the first tierxnes, had ip the year 
1191 regulated the sphere. The equinoxes had retrpgracU 
ted since the timQ of creatipn ipoi;e^ th^u h^ ^ ^ign, and th^ 
heliacal rising and settiz\g of the sam^ stars no longer regu^ 
lated the operations pf agriculture. The Egyi^an calendaTj^^ 
publishi^d by Montfau9onj| appears to b^ a^ ejementa^y tables 
and is dated in 1 14a, which t unders^nd of the asl;ronomi<f 
^al asra* A model of his calculation contains the aumbjer 
23x3. If this be supposed an e^^wuplificatipA ?4apted tc^ 
the current year of the yrorld, it will place the constsuctipi^ 
of it, and consequently the time pf the second Hermes,^ a 
lew years afjber tJie d^^th of Joseph* iQeduptc \t% s^stronpm-* 
ical date from the numb^ sMppose4 tp ejxpre^ t}ie year of 
cr^^ation, and it leaves 1191 for the ti^ie, i^ which Datl^ Pf 
the first Herines mad^ the first cpire^ipn pf die sphere* \ 
do not know, that this conjecture will prpire satisfactory tc| 
iuquirers, but the reaspning appe^s. tp me so well ^oqnecte 
^, thaf I thought it not amiss to give ^ hj|nt of it to the 
yeaden 

. We have npw reviewed the tmnsactioi^ of Jared in the 
Coimtrie£| uow call^ Arabia and Africa duri^ the fi^sjt h^ 
of his reign, which brings ua down tf> laoo. In Syri^ dur- 
ing that tune his arrnies were alsp successful ag^uat ^eprer 
datory tribes of Lebanon,, iiermpn, . and Caucasus. It h^is 
already been observed, tfa^t the leader^ of thpse tribes are the 
fallen angels of Enoch. The Devas and Deyatahs pf J.ared'$ 
army were successful for a long time in repressing their in-* 
cursions* The mode of fighting by sauting with sbaipeu* 
ed stakes or with clubsi, and by throwing heavy stpnes, re- 
quired, that the officers of both parties should be chosen 



from among die sfoiitest ffleh, some of whofh' -were six of 
sei^n cubits high. Heroism was particularly valued ; and 
flie officers^ who fell ih the cbhtest, were honored with festst* 
&nd games after deadly atid chapels were named from them,* 
wheretheir heroifc^feUts were celebrated. This was at first 
flie honest effusion <Jf gtatitude ^ but when the merit of the 
first warriors had become celebrated by th6 poets in their he-* 
Toic dongs and historic poeiHs, and a more timid spirit had 
l^erVaded thfe community, these heroes were underwood t6 
be real gods, and were honored with sacrifices. Emblemat* 
ic devices to represent their peculiar merits disfigured the 
tp^Ils of the teniples. Heniie We fkid them described with 
a hundred hands to denote th^ir great power, many heads t6 
tharacterise their wisdom, and a multitude of eyes to feignijs 
fy thieir cbxitinued vigilancef. These are th^ giants and soiti 
bf God, mentioned by Btofees, Who has also described their 
violent dispositions, and mentions the great renown, they ob-^ 
tained. W other writers this is the fiiist \t^t 6f the godh and 
^ahts, in which die fofiner were victorious. 

Durmg ^eat part of die diirteeitth centiiry things contin- 
ued in a tolerably quiet and flourishing state in the provin- 
ces belohgihg to the Menu. *the mountaineers ^x%re so ^ef- 
jfectually restrained^ as to be supposed forever disabled, and 
"the sea might be navigated in isafety. Art^ revived, and the 
people ih their tranquillity k)St thit manly spirit, which is al- 
in^ays necessary to secure respect arid enjoyment. No soon- 
er was lared*s fiwt set of oflicerS dead, thaii the licentious^ 
"ness of a militaty life began to appear in the attny. The 
vfrontier provinces in the west of Eden as well, as diose bor- 
dering bnCain^s cdiintry in the east, were oppressed by 
those, whose duty it was to defend' them. Idolatry had dc-» 
'based the mass of citizens, and luxuty had comipted the 
'higher classes. The irtountaineefs gained pfoVince after 
-province ; but instead of adopting the arts of more dviliz^ 
people, such an inundation of barbarians destroyed whatever 
couid be considered, as improvfemetit. 'Widi die thought- 
lessness, incident to savages, they took no pains to preserve 
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the aTtist^ widi wbose woiks they were gratified*' The p.'i 
iratical states at the same tune infested the seas^ and so ex-« 
tenstre were their depfedationsi that this war requked the 
whole energy of the patriarchal empire to repel them* The 
wat is distinguished by the figurative name of the war of 
Elephants and Crocodiles^ that is between the landed powers 
of Asia and the maritime forces of the Meditemuiean. In 
the course of it the country, now called Syria, then posses- 
sed by the Soors, became independent of India by the con- 
quest of Mesopotamia by the Asoors, from whom the eo\m* 
try has since attained the name of Assyria^ Their setting 
up a new empire, together with the defecdon of some of 
the proTincial gOTemors, who declared themselves independ-* 
ent, that they might more freely indulge their rapacity, so 
completely separated Syria from India, as to form them into 
entirely distinct states* The savage manners of the Asoors 
rendered them objects of horror a|;nong the loyal subjects of 
the patriarch, who continued till tiie final destruction of both 
monarchies to consider the Asoors, as infemals. This was 
the decliniilg state of arts and of empire, when Jared died in 
the year I422» 

Jared was succeeded in thfe patriaO'chal office by Noan< 
Laniech, called Vena by the Hindoos, the great grandson of 
Jared, and father of Noah, is described by the Hindoos, as 
being a vicious and tyrannical prince^ Moses gives us no 
hint of that kind, unless we may infer his indolence from the 
observation, he made upon the birth of his.son* ** He cal- 
** led his name Noahj saying, this shall comfort us concern^ 
'* ing the work and toil of our hands, because of the ground, 
*' which the Lord hath cursed.** It is possible however, 
tliat he may have been averse to the innoyations, continually 
creeping in, and been induced to enforce the standing laws 
with more vigor, than was fashionable* He was at any rate 
unpopular. His son, Noah, is described, as the favorite of 
gods and men, and was elevated to the first dignity in hopes 
of his being able to save the wrecks of the empire* He wasi 
then three hundred and sixty six years old, and was consid- 
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%f ed^ a§ in the vigor of life. All the temote provinces had 
been lost, and the only hope was to save the pasent state. 
But even this hope, humble as it was, proved delusive. A 
^Factious spirit seized the heads of families, and civil wars 
'were the consequence. In the fifteenth century the govern- 
ment of the province, now called Dehli, was claimed by ri« 
▼al princes, descendants of Belirut.^ Jirjowden from acci<*- 
dental circumstances was in possession of the principality^ 
and was supported by a numei'oUs brotherhood. Jewdish« 
ter and his four brodiets vtrete of course excluded. Many 
years were spent in fruitless solicitations^ At length the 
parties had recourse to arms, the national government not 
appearing to have strength enough to dedde the quarrel. A 
great battle was fought near the lake Kootkhet in the prov- 
ince of Dehli. Jirjowden was defeated and slain ; and Jew- 
dishter succeeded to the government, which he administered 
fpr thirty six years, when he exchanged it for religious re* 
tiremeht^ The battle was fought in the year 1 5 2 1 , one hun-* 
dred and thirty five years before the flood.* 

* Abiil Fazil in the ^een Akbery dates the flood 4696 before the 40th 
ftu of Akbar. He dates th6 battle 4831 before the same year. The differ* 
tace IS X35. I£$ X05 18 therefore a mistake. YoL ti, 9X9 and voL i^ pp« 
ft63 and %6$, 
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MEMOIRS OF THE AUTHOR OF ANACHARSIS* 

[Continued from page 224.} 

^' JSVERY body advised me to go ^o Paris. iTet what 
could I do ; as inc^pabj? of intriguingj^ as I was destitute of 
svmbltioji .; without any decided occupatipn, without any pro-* 
fouiJ^ knowledge ? I was like a traveller, who tarings home 
a. gr^at. many; pieces ©f 3m^ll change from tlie cpururie^, he 
Ijiaa p;av^r5ed, but not.? single piece of gb^d. 1 know xxot,* 
>vhat motive triumphed Qver these powerful reasons. I te- 
gajx my journey i andj as 1 passed Ajx, 1 went, to see M, 
de Bausset, a canoh of the Cathedralj^ bom at Aubagncji 
^^re bisf family resided.. I was well. acqiuainted with him ; he 
told me^ ths^tx the ficst vac3«^ bbhcpric being de^iqed for bim^t 
he had cask his eytt af)on ms: to divide with hiai Ae IsJxMrand 
honor, in quality of grand vicar &c ; that as sogbi> a9 he 
was nominated, he should go to Paris, whence he would 
bring nie back. He asked me, if the arrangement pleased 
met I was overcome with joy. I promised every thing, 
fully persuaded, that fortune Would never offer me an estab- 
lishment more agreeable, or more advantageous. I should 
have a profession, and I should owe it to a man, who to a ve- 
ry amiable character joined every virtue, and particularly an 
extreme benevolence, which is the first. 

"With my mind thus freed from an insupportable weight 
I arrived at Paris in the month of June 1744. I had a num- 
ber of letters 5 I presented one to M. de Boze, keeper of the 
king's medals, one of the French academy, and formerly per« 
petual secretary of the academy of Inscriptions and Belleslet- 
tres. Though naturally reserved, he received me with much j 

politeness, and invited me to his dinners on tuesdays and 
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«re&ie$day8. The tuesday Wa$ destined to i»aiiy of bis 
aesociates of the academy of B^ltesleCtres ; * the Wednesday 
to M. de Reaumur and some others of their friends* It was 
there, that, besides M. de Reaumur, I first knew Count de 
Caylus, the Abbe Sailier, librarian to the kkig y the Abbes 
Gedoyn, de la Bleterie, du Resnel, Messieurs de Fonce- 
vnagne, Duclos, Louis Racine, son of the great Racinei Sec. 
I cannot express the emotion, I felt the first time, I found 
myself with them. Neither their words, nor their actions, 
nor any thing escaped me ; I Mras astonished at comprehend- 
ing what they said ; they must have been much more so at 
my embarrassment, when tliey addressed themselves to mcf. 
This profound respect for literary men I felt so strongly 
in my youth, that I ever retained the names of those, who 
6ent enigmas to the Mercury, From this a considerable dis- 
advantage resulted to me ; I admired, but did not judge. 
For a long time I read no books without inwardly avowing, 
that I was incapable of doing ^s much. In my later years 
I have been more bold in regard to works, that rdate to crit- 
icism and antiquity ; I had by long labor acquired a right to 
my ovm confidence. 

When I had become a little familiar with some members 
of the academies, I extended my connexions. I saw the sin- 
gularities of Pads ( I frequented the public libraries ; • I 
thought of M. de Bau^set ; I sought in the gazette after some 
vacant bishopric, and I very soon saw it filled by anptfief 
petson. ' \ 

At nearly the end of the year M. de Bbze, whom I ofteA 
saw, and who had without any apparent design often inter- 
rogated me about my projects, spoke to me of his with that 
indifference, which he affected even for the things, h^ rfesirf 
ed the most. Tlie cabinet of medals demanded more labof, 
than what his age would permit him tb perform. He had 
at first intended to associate with himself the Baron de la Ba-< 
rie, a very le^ftiM *as!rtiquarian of the academy of BeHeslct- 
tres. He hi^ fM test him ; he hesitated tipoh the choice 
•f an assoctktSH '-^*i^ «aid he, this dcjposit must only be con* 
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fided to puie l^rnds, and requires as much probity^ as know}<« 
edge, tie showed me the possibility of this association^ and 
I expressed to him the satisfaction, I should feel in working 
under his direction. As I knew his extreme 4^^^^^^^ ^^ 
well, as his connexion with M. Bignon> librarian^ and M. de 
Haurepas, minister pf that department, I thought, the busv* 
ness woul4 he terminated in a week ; but he was $0 slow 
and BO circumspect, that )t was not till piany months after* 
I was not insensible to his confidence ; I endeavored to ju&r 
tify it during seven years, that I lived vdth hinji in the greats 
fist intimacy i and after his death I furnished M. de Bou- 
gainville, perpetual secretary of the academy of Belleslet* 
tres, who made hi$[ eulogium, thqse facts, lyhich were most 
proper to honor his memory^ 

Those, which I shaU add he/e, will not disgrace him, an4 
are naturally induced by the relations, that existed between 
us. Order and neatness reigned in his appearance ^ his fur- 
niture and an excellent collecdon of books, all bound ip mo-f 
jocco, and perfectly level upon their shelves ; handsome pa- 
per boxes, enclosed in elegant c^e^, contained his papers^ 
xanged by classes, copied by a secretary in beauti|iul writings 
and who could not be forgiyen the slightest fault. He had 
in his air and words a dignity, a weight, whicli made hi$ 
slightest actio9S important, and in his labors a consequence^ 
which would not suiFer him to neglect thpse i3:^i&u^ pre^au^ 
tions^ whi^ ;nay i^isure success. 

I will mention an example. After quitting thesecretary^ 
$hip of ^e academy, he continued to cojoipose the medal$9 
inscription^ and devices, that were asked pf him by the mint 
asters, citiesj, ^n^ public bodies. His talents for this sort of 
work were distinguished, and his patience wa^ stiU Qiore so. 
Was a medal talj^ed of ? After having thopght a long time 
on the subject, and haying ponpeived an idea, he ^ommunlf 
^pated it to his secretary, who brought hipf\ a figured copy of 
U; he retouched it, and at eyery change a .new copy was^ 
Ittade by the secretary. When the plan ws^« determined on, 
}^ f^edin Bp^char^on;^ the designer pf ^ academy. . ^£3 
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^er a long discu9sion on the disposal of the figures and all the 
accessaries the artist began a first sketch, which sometimes 
rendered a second necessary. When the design was termi-i 
nated, it was sent to its destination with a memoir, which 
developed the intention of the monument i and this memoir 
MnkS accompanied with a letter, in which the most piercing 
fpyQ cpuld not discover die least irregularity in the letters, in 
the punctuation, or even in the folds of the cover. The 
project of the medal being aj^roved by the king, it was 
sent to the engraver, and M. de Boze still watche^ over iu 
execution* 

Here I recal the painfiil impatience, that was caused m« 

|>y so many trifling details ; but I experienced it much stroa»r 

ger after his death, when, the composition of medals having 

reverted to the academy, v^ho always had been jealous of it^ 

J saw the commissioners, who had been named to present 

the scheme of a meda], conducting themselves slowly, while 

in the committee, content themselves with the first idea, and 

}iasten to finish it i and when the plan of the commissioners 

was presented to the academy, I have seen entire sessions 

lost in discussing itr disputing without terminating any thing i 

and when I have seen the artists so little overlooked, that up- 

pn the 9iedal, which represents the statue of Louis XV, the 

^ngravet $ndii)gs ihzt the letters of the inscription upon the 

base became too small to be read without the assistance of a 

glass, he engraved the ficst letter, that came in his iiund^ sop 

^t it is impossible to comprehend any part of it. 

I rose at five q' clock, apd employed myself ^ at nine I 
went to M, de Boze, and worked till two O' clock ; and, 
when I did not dine there, I returned and reaumed my op«- 
^rations till sev^n or eight o' clockr My greatest difficulty 
was to subject myself tQ his labqrious e¥«ictitude. When I 
4eft his cabinet at two o' clock to return at four, I left upon 
Ae desk several volumes open, because I should soon wa^ 
to consult them again ; but, on the first day, I perceived, 
^at M. de Boze had himself replaced tliem upon their shelves* 
'VT^ep I presented to him a sketch of my work, it wa^ ia 
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wn^ I mformed him^ that I had tiaced it in haste ; how 
could I escape the severity of a censor, who always placed 
the points over the Ts, when very often I did not place th^ 
ts under the points ? He was impatient at a word misplac-* 
cd> frightened at a bold expression* All this passed with 
tolerable mildness ; sometimes with a little peevishness on his 
part, always with an extreme docility on mine i for I felt, 
and still feel) that his criticism was necessary to me. 

His habitual infirmities had not permitted lum to finish 
the arrangement of the medals of the king, lately transported 
from Versailles to Paris. I found the ancient medals in 
their closets ; the modem ones as well, as the monies and 
cast % were still in cases. I drew them but, and placed them» 
after having verified them, in the catalogues* I took from 
^eir cases the medals of Marshall d' Etrees, acquired by the 
king some years before, and forming three setts ^ one of the 
medallions of the Emperors in bronze \ the second of the 
Grecian kings ; the third of the Grecian cities. It was ne«> 
cessary to insert them with those of the king ; of course to 
compare and describe with care )he medals, which were pre«> 
served, and to have them inscribed in a supplement with 
indications, that referred to the aticient catalogue. These 
operations, which lasted many years, were made under the 
eye of M. de Boze, and I impressed myself with his experi** 
cnce* 

I observe here, that among the medallions of Marshall d' 
Etrees some were found, which were doubtful, and others^ 
that were manifestly false. But, as they had been pubUsb- 
«d, M» de Boze thought proper to preserve them, and even 
to inscribe them in the catalogue, because the guardian ought 
to be able to show them to any person, who should choose 
to verify them» The same motive has left some medals un- 
certain in the other series. If the cabinet be ever publish- 
ed, care must be taken to purge it of this bad company. 

During the same period M, de Boze made an acquisition 
of the beautiful series of imperials in bronze, which passed 
from the cabinet of the Abbe de Rothelin into that of M. de 
Beauyau ^ this was another piece of labor. 
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In fine I made the first arrangement for a cabinet' of an* 
tiqueSy placed in a garret over the medals. It was an enor- 
mous quantity of little figures of lamps, vasesi clasps,' uten-* 
sils ; every thing was heaped together in the middle of the 
floor^ a»d I decorated the shelves and the walls with them- 

I had just commenced these operations, when I saw 
myself on tlie. point of abandoning them* . I have said, thal^ 
before I left Provence, I hid made engagements with the 
Abbe de Bausaet. He had been forgotten in many nomioa^ 
tions ; but at the clo^e of the year 1 745 the bishopric oC 
Beziera* was coi^rred on himi He informed me of i| by 
letter,, and claimed my promise ; he reclaimed it mote strong* 
ly, ivhen he came to Paris. I thought under those circum- 
stances,' the only means, I could employ to dispense with • 
fvtfiUing it, #ould be to make him the arbiter of my destiny. 
He perceived indeed; that,, led away by an imperious passion : 
f6r Uterature,it would be impossible for me to apply myself- 
with success and without an extreme repugnaoce to studies. 
of a difiereot kind ; and, not willing to bxact of me so pain* 
fiii a ncrifice, he gave me my liberty, and preserved his 
friendship for me. 

Free from this engagement I contracted another with trans- 
port almost immediately, which bound me Irrevocably to 
the object of my passion* M. Burette of the academy of 
Belledettrea died in the month o( May 1 747, and I was nam-* 
ed for the place, he vacated. I should have had in M. le 
Beau a powerful rival, but he would not present himself on 
tfak occasion ; and, another place being vacant shortly after^ 
he was elected vHthout a dissenting voice. Notwithstand* 
ing I had his proceed in my mind, M. de Bougainville, my 
intimate friend, perpetual secretary of die academy, wishing 
on account of his infinnities to lay down his place, proposed 
me, as his successor, to the minister, who consented to it ; 

* Beseien is an old town in Provence, .seated on an eminence^ celebrated 
for thebeauty of its prospect. Under itn walls the famous canal of Langue- 
doc attains the le^l of the Medh«rraiioui> into which it empties at about 
cwft leigttcs Oi B t ance . i* ... 
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bat I refused it, and engaged them both to prefer M. le Beau^ 
Mrho some years afterward found a method of revenging 
himseif. I am going, Scud hcf, to quit tlie* secretaryship ; I 
owe it to you^ and I restore it to you. I tede it to another, 
answered I ; but I ^ill not cede to any one the pleasure of 
acckno^ledging, that it is impossible to vanquish you in gen- 
erous proceedings. 

I continued to labcfr with M. de Boze, when iii 1753 he 
was struck with a palsy, which ^er some months dnded his 
life. Public opinion had de^gnated me for a Itfng time to' 
succ^ him ; no one imaginedi I cduld have any rival for a 
place, which I had in some measure won by ten years (^ la- 
bor and assiduity ) llotwithstariding, the day after his death 
one of my associates of the academy, whose namei I never 
would knDW, had the courage to soHeit it. He addre^ed 
himself to th^ Marquis d' Argerison, brother of the minister^ 
^ho in the first movement of indignation informed me and 
his brother of it; As Other protection was sought, my 
friends wete alartted. M. de Malesherbefs, who at that time 
directed the librafy, was the fif ^t to oppose with all the zeal 
of friendship the injustice, that was to be done me. H^ 
was powerfully seconded at the prayers of M. de Bombarde 
and Count de Caylus, two of my friends, by th^ MarqUis^ 
since Duke de Oontailt, and the Count de Stainville, since 
Duke de Choiseul^ whom I did not know at that time^^ Theif 
measures succeeded so well, that when Count d' Argenson 
in his interview with the king amlounced the decease of M^ 
de Boze, the king named me himself to succeed him. M* 
d' Argenson answered^ that it was precisely, what he was 
going to propose to his majesty. The minister informed 
me of it the next day, and seemed dffended, that we had 
doubted His intentions $ notwithstanding he hais always treat*' 
ed me perfectly well. 

The year after M. de Stainville was destined for die em- 
bassy to Rome. I recal this date with great pleasure, be- 
cause it was that of my fortune, and what is better, of my 
happiness. I bad found no occasion to thank him for tJh« 
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SntereSt, he had shown for me without knowing me ; It pre- 
sented itself naturally. He had lately taken^ as secretary of 
.the embassy, M. Boyer, my friend, who introduced me to 
•him. The reception, I met, inspired me at once with confi-* 
deuce and attachment. He asked me, if a journey into It- 
aly would correspond with the object of my labors ; upon 
ipay ^sWer h^ hastened to speak to M. d' Argenson, and, two 
days after, M. Boyer came, and informed me from him, that 
.jny journey was decided upon. I ran immediately to the 
ja||ibassador to thank himj. and my astonishment was at its 
}»eightj when he told me, he would carry me with him, that 
I should lodge in his house at Rome, that I should always 
iuive a carriage at my orders, and that he would facilitate the 
sneans for my traveUing over the rest of Italy. Philosophy 
Jbad not yet enlightened me upon the dignity of man, and I 
confounded myself in thanks, as if a protector did not become 
^txQprotegi of him, who deigns to accept his favors. 

Some business, relating to the cabinet> forced me to de- 
lay my departure, and hindered me from accompanying the 
. amb2rssad(^s but I was compensated by the friendship of 
another. The President de Cotte^ director of the mint, with 
nvhom I was intimately acquainted, resolved to profit by this 
occasion to satisfy the desire, he had long had, of seeing It- 
aly. I was delighted ; besides die intelligence and all the 
advantages, I derived from so pleasing an association, I could 
^ot without his succour have extricated myself from the em- 
barrassrhent of so long a journey. I immediately informed 
the ambassador, who charged me to invite him to reside with 
him. We departed &i the month 6f August 1755, and ar- 
rived at Rome the first of November. 

M. de Stainville had already acquired that reputation, 
which has since been granted him by all Europe. He did 
not owe it to the magnificence, which shone in his house, 
and which announced the minister of a great pb'wer. He 
owed it entirely to the superiority of his talents, to that no- 
bleness, discoverable in all his actions ; to that magic, which 

t!ontroled every heart, he was desirous of attaching ; and to 

tit 
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Aat firmness, wluck drew respect from those, wliom fie diS« 
dained to subject. He had sauced Benedict XlV hj Axi 
irresistible charms of his inind, and the inost able of the sa^ 
cred college by his frankness in negotiation. In obtaining 
the encyclic letter, which so Strongly shook die ccmstitution 
VnigenitttSy he attracted Ae hatred of the /esuits, %ho neiref 
forgave him for taking out of theit hands ihis bran^ of per« 
secution. 

Madam de Stainville, at that tiihe hardly eighteeiii obtaifH 
ed that profound veneration, which is commonly gained 
only by a long exercise of 'rirtue. Every thing in h^ in* 
spired an interest ; her age, her countenance, iht delicacy 
of her health, the vivacity, whi(jk aniihated het ^ords and 
actions, the desite of pleasing, winch it wiss easy for her tflf 
satisfy, the success of which slie atftibuted t6 a husband, won 
thy of her tenderness and adoration, that extreme sensilHlity» 
which rendered her happy or unhappy at the ^afppiness or 
misery of others, in fine that purity df souI> which did not 
permit her to suspect any evil. One Was surprised to see so 
much intelligence with so much simplicity* She reflected 
at an age, when others hardly begin to think ^ she had read 
with the same pleasure and die same utility those of our ait-r 
thors, who are the most distingui^ed, either by tfae&r de{>th 
or their elegance. My love for literature procured me hef 
indulgence as well, as that of her husband ; and fiom that 
moment I devoted myself to them without forseezng the ad<« 
vantages of thus devoting myself. 



\ 
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I.ITERARY DISSERTATIONS, 

V 

ON THE VOWEL POINTS. 

ff* l^utado punctorum Tocalium io lingiui Hebrza, res est lolicita at opero«» 
f in qim JvTOitiit cmn miiko sodore ee torqoet, Bed cum eiigao caepc 
^ fracto, itt Qt s« ei^^e wscapi «m(i($fi9 (Wclpj^ *c 8ai4*ttiii tmdia^ 
f< abjiciab.** ^uxroKt. ^i^mf 

VjrNE of the first dUSLcuIdos, which the learner of He<9 
}^w hai9 to encoiuiter, arises firom the pronunciation of the 
language* When be has beconne fiuniliarized with all the 
letters in the alfihabet^ and their arrangement into words, he 
U still ignorant of their powes and accent. The different 
granunars^ he consultSj increase hiji emharrassment. In some 
he is taughti that the alphabet consists only of CONSO^ 
^AifTS i that of tkesfii i^x or seven have two sounds ; that 
the sound of one is wholly unknown ; that five are some-v 
times pronouncedf and sometimes are mute } and that, to 
remedy the defect of fo^wsls^ there are little points and 
dashes plained m&P^ under, or in the middle of the consonants. 
But he is inesqixessibly puszled by the intricacy of this, conr 
trivance, and die oohfusiciB, which arises &om mingUng these 
in writing with many more dots and scrawls, neariy resem^ 
bling them in %^fie, size, and situation, some denoting the 
stops in the sentence, some the accents of the words, some 
|he doubling of a letter, some the ^king off" the aspiration, 
and so making it stand for another sound, and some serving 
to give notice, that the letter so marked is to be prdnonnced, 
but that otherwise it would be mute ; and lastly, one sin- 
gle dot serving for six, seven, or eight different uses. He 
sees at once, that this savours but little of the simplicity and 
plainness, he had reason to expect in the most ancient of 
languages^ Qther grammarians QfTer to extricate him &om 
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this perplexity by substituting certain of the letters, H, ^ 
and > for vowels, which they call ^HK ebevif or matres /ec-^ 
tioftis, l^ecause by their assistartce alpne ^ vast Variety of >^or^s 
may be easily enunciated. Yet diis relieves him tut in part, 
for there are a multitude of words, in which neither of the 
i^i occur, and which of course he §nds it impossible to ar- 
ticulate. He then repairs to those writers on the elements 
of Hebrew, who, dis<:arding the points, as superfluous, an4 
even presuming to dispute the maternal authority of the 
ehevty consider the alphabet, lift all others, as composed of 
vowels and. consonants. Profiting by such guides, he is 
pleased to find, that, divested of its numerous points and ac* 
cents, afiixes and suffixes, tfie language is remarkably sim- 
ple in its construction, and may be learned with the great- 
est ease and facility. How then, he asks, came the vowel 
points into use ; what is their authority, and what their an- 
tiquity ? This indeed is a question, to which philologists 
have given very contradictory answers ; and, though ** non 
V nostrmn est tantas componere lites," we will endeavor to 
suggest a few remarks, which may be of use to the unlearn- 
ed inquirer. 

It cannot be supposed, that a language so regular, so ex- 
tensive, and so rich, as was the Hebrew even in the time of 
Moses, should have been written only with consonants. Fa-^ 
ther Simon indeed seems to intimate, that it was not origin- 
ally destitute of vowels, but that they were drc^ped by tran-. 
scribers,* probably by way of abbreviation, as hasty writers 
now put w*^^ for which, w^ for what, y* for that, &c. In- 
genious, as this suggestion may be, it will hardly satisfy ev^ 
ery critic ; for different .copyists would undoubtedly ' have 
a different kind of stenography, and in the variations we 
should discover the omitted letter or letters. It would be 
more reasonable to suppose, that, if the vowels were always 
omitted in writing, it was because every letter had its appro- 
priate sound, while the language was a living one, which 
possibly was syllabic, as we now can soimd consonants only 

* I>h, CriU dt var, edit* J^ibL c» 7, p. 44^ ed. Lond. z684. 



fagr die help of a vawel ; but, when the language ceased to 
be spoken, and was known only, as written, an ambiguity 
.would naturally arise, as to the pronunciation. 

Again it has been asserted, that the substitutes for vowels 
-were invented and inserted by Ezra, who, it is known, coir 
lected and transcribed the sacred books after the return from 
the Babylonian captivity. In answer to this it is declared, 
that the most ancient copies of the Old Testament, made use 
of among the Jews in their synagogues, have ever been and 
still are without the vowel points ; which could not have 
happened, if they had been placed there by Ezra, and con- 
sequently been of the same authority with the letters. For 
had they been so, they would certainly have been preserved 
in the synagogues with the same care, as the rest of the 
text.* 

That the vowel points were not coeval with the original 
jtext is also evident for the following reasons. 

1. The ancient translators, commonly called the seven- 
ty, could not have had a punctuated copy ; for a thousand 
instances might be cited, in which their spelling of the prop- 
er names of men, women, and places, varies from the Mas- 
oretic. ' ^ 

2. They were not known in the times of Esdras ; nor 
4o we find the least hint of them in Josephus or Philo, 
ihe oldest Jewish writers. 

. 3. It appears, that Jerqm, who lived 800 years after Ez- 
ca, and translated the whole Bible from the Hebrew, was to^ 
tally unacquainted with them. Had th(^y existed in his 
time^ he would have cited them to ascertain the spelling of* 
words, upon the orthography and pronunciation of which he 
has many remarks. 

4. The ancietit various readings of the sacred text, called 
J^eri Cetihf are all about the letters, but make no mention of 
vowel points. 

5. The ancient Cabbalists draw none of th^ir mysteries 

* Capzllds, Arcanum punctuationhy lib.!, c. 4. Pride aux Connect, part 
i,book 5. 
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from the vowel points, but all fxpm the letters ) hut, had Ab 
points been in use in their time, they would have been otf in^ 
finite service to these holy triflers. 

6. If we compare with the present Hebrew Bibles the 
Chaldee Paraphrases, the fragments of AquiLA, Symma- 
CHUS, and Theodotion, we shall in several places find, that 
they read th^ text otherwise, than according to the present 
punctuation ; which is a strong argument, that the pointed 
copies, if tliere were such in their times, were not iben held 
to be pf any authority, fpr otherwise they c^rtaiiily woul4 
have followet} them.* 

7. ^Neither the compilers pf the Mishna npr Gtmar^ 
make any motion of the vowel points, though in several 

' places there are particular reasons for th^r doing sq, hs^ 
they been acquainted with them. 

Lastly, the author of t)ie Sopherimy who wrote after tb^i 
Talmud, could not possibly have omitted them, if extant w^ 
his day ; for he mentions the mi9u.test circumstance pf ^'^ 
cry letter. 

It is most probable, that they were invented l^ the Ma-l 
SORITES, whose profession it was to write out copies of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and to teach young students to read dte 
language. They were undoubtedly introduced by degrees, and 
at different times, ^t first there were but three ; when Ebek 
Ezra wrote, they were increased to eight \ and now there are 
fifteen vowel points, and about thirty accents, ^* with barba-*^ 
'^ rous names, which betray their unjust pretensions to an 
*^ equal antiquity with the letters, they accompany^'ir They 
certainly a:f e no essential part of the sacred text. They reiin 
der the language very intricate and perplexed ) they are of 
very little significancy to the right pronunqation of it, whicli 
after all, if it were necessary, is impossible to be recovered^ 
by them ; and they are of much less, if any importance, Us 
the sense and meaning of words.:(: 

* Cape L. arcanum ^ci, c. 5. Pridbauz Connect t. ii, p. 499^, 

f Greg. Sharpens later j on tie Bdr. 

\ Qrey*S meth$d of learning Hiknw wiihut the ftmiu 
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if authority be of any weight on this subject, a great num« 
ber of learned writers might be produced against the use of 
tbe vowel points. They are discarded by several of the 
JewSf particularly Ebbm Ezra, and Elias, the grammarian $ 
by almost all learned men of the Romish persuasion^ and by 
Calvin and Luther of the Reformed ; by Scaliger, Ca« 
8AUBON5 Erpbnius, Mercer, Morinus, Drusius, Capbl* 
itViy Lb Cli^rc, Walton, Harb, Grey, Sharps, Lowth, 
and most df the later Hebrew critics and commentators. 

What, the leanied Dr. Kennicott* says of the awenu 
it equally applicabk to the ^OQv)d pmnU. '^ To speak free-^ 
^' ly,*'8ayl he,*' there are so itiany perplexing difficulties in seN 
** tlmg dieir difitii'dilt statioiis ; the invention of them is so very 
^^ modem ) the authority of them therefore is so very little^ 
** aiid the direction given by them must be $0 frequently er-» 
^< Toneous, dut I feel a real concern, when I find, that writ- 
^* ers, "Tflxo are so capable of rational and manly criticism, 
*' can deseed to sUch solemn trifling, and spend their valu- 
*< sdrie time in laboring to be expert at these truly mifFl* 

*< CJLMS irUGJBJ* 



UfiMARBS ON ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OP 

THE ROMAN POETS. 

liiNGLISH translation of the ancient classics has be- 
come a distinct and elegant species of literature, tt is pro* 
potted hoMrever in dus and future numbers to remark upon 
the translations of the principal Roman poets only. These 
have been produced by accomplished scholars from heroic 
and didactic poems as well, as from detached odes, and epis- 
tles, and satires. Virgil has spoken with harmony and 
strength in the numbers of Bryden and Pitt ; and Lucan 
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has been recognised in the dress of Rowc. Creech has bcferi 
true to the sense of Lucretius, but has fallen far short of hist 
authdrj aind made him dull as well, as didactic. '. With Hor-£ 
ace, Francis has become grave. or satirical, deUcate or loose.' 
Brummond has made poetf y of Persius^ where he understood 
him, and, where his atithor was unintelligible, has made him 
write Sense. Juvenal has found a translator worthy of com- . 
mendation in Gifford, ^ho has softened what was harsfa^^ 
and refined what was gross. Among the lOve^ of the drab-.: 
ma Colniail h^ rendef ed Terence, artd preserved much of 
his spirit and delicacy. Ovid has had Ms admirers.; and 
Garth occasionally relinquished the theory of medicine to 
recreate himself with the extravagance of the metamorpho- 
ses, and to superintend the printing of aii anonymous trans-e- 
lation; 

It is designed in the present niimber to ^ake; some ob-^^ 
fiCTvationt on the translations of. Virgil. It ¥ras not until 
sortictime in the seventeenth century, that he was di^i3aced 
|»y an entire EngHsh version. Qgilby was the ofienfder; 
But, as his version has never been commended, and is now 
almost unknown, we shall not waste time in ai\imadvettiag 
on the work, nor disturb that repose, which it has enjoyed 
almost from birth; 

If Ogilby had been bred a scholar instead of a d^nciag 
master, and had become a student at Cambridge before he 
was deputy manager of the Irish revels, he would have grown 
wise enough to refrain from a task, virhich he has accomplish- 
ed so infamously. No poet would then have had occasion 
to call on Dryden in 'defence of Homer, 

« To right his injured works, and set them free 
«* From the lewd rhymes of groveling Ogilby." 

Nor would the admirers of Virgil have been excited to in- 
dignation by the efforts of this bungling interpreter. To 
adopt the language of one of Dryden's panegyrists, it w» 
Virgil's fate, 

« To lye at every dall translator's will ; 

« Long, long his muse has groanM beneath the weight 

*« ef mangling Ogilby's presumptuous quiH/* * 
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. Ffom the gross injustice toward the Mantuan bard, which 
lias been adverted to, we turn with pleasure and relief to 
the successful labors of Dryden. His reputation, not only 
^s an original poet, but as a translator also, was well estab- 
lished before he promised his poetic version of Virgil. Puh* 
.lie expectation soared high. It was not suffered to fall> 
because Dryden made no needless delay i it was not ulti-* 
mately disappointed with his version, because no one could 
have expected ^ better. 

Dryden early discovered a poetic taste. But his first at* 
tempts at versification exhibited more gehiVis, than poetry ; 
odd conceits without attention to harmonious numbers, and 
uncommon originality without sufficient adherence to met- 
rical rules. He improved by experience, but not by care- 
fulness. He hafd aA ihip^uosity, which he seems never 
to have resisted,' and an ardor, which he never studied to 
abate. Impetuosity is commonly checked by age,and age is not 
often chargeable with unreasonable heat. Dryden began his 
translation, after he had entered his "sixty fourth year. He 
tfuffered mbre^ than the usual infirmities, attendant on that 
period of life. He had lost much of his reli^ for poetry^ 
whether pastoral, georgic, 6t heroic. To these circumstan- 
ces we are probably indebted for a greater fidelity to his au- 
thor, than he would otherwise have lexhibited. An imagin-^ 
ition so transcendent, and a vehemence so uncommon would^ 
Jh the tigor of youth, have betrayed him into a negligent 
departure from die rules of translation. He has not wholly 
escaped this censure ; and, under tihe pretext of greater 
Strictness tdlrfie itheatiing of Virgil, the world was afterward 
taxed with a dull performance of a servile interpreter.* 

It was Dryden's opinion of a just translation, diat it ** 13 
^' not so loose, as paraphrase, nor so close, as metaphrase.*' 
Of his too strict Verbal adherence to the original^ it would 
t>e difficult to find instances. It is a faulty of which he was 
never suspected. But that he is often paraphrastic, they, 
who 'mil compare him with his authoir, may readily percehreb 

^Tnpp, Si 
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-I iviU give only one example^ taken from the nin& e^ 
logue. 

LYCIDAS. 

* Hie, obi deattf 

* Agricfils ftringuot froodeS} hie, Miari, eanamns; 
** ific hsdos depone ; umen Tenieiiiusin vrbem ; 
*^ Aot, si, nos ploTiim ae eolUgat ante, Teremur, 

* Camaotes licet usque, miiiwi vim Udat, camtit, 
« Cantantes ut cama%^ hoc te fiwof levaW* 

Bd.ii»L^. 

I^YODAS. 
*< Kent, where the lab'fer'ahaiuk ha^ farm'd a bower 

* Of wreathing trees, in tinging waste an hoar, 
<* Rest here thy weary linab^ thy kids lay dowa« 
" We*Teday before vs yet to reach the town $ 

" Or, Here night the gai^'ring dowlt Wv htr, 
** A aong wiU he^ the beating storm to bear* 

* And, that thon may'st not be too late abroad, 

* Sing,and rUeaae thy shoulders of thy load.** 

DrydFast&i,tC|^ 

« Ha«i form'^d a boifrtr 
"^ Of wreathing trees.*^ 

This may convey the meaning of Viigil ^ but k apim>ac&» 
es very near a commentary, and is not hapfnly expressed. 

Why Dryden re]>re8ented Lycidas^ entreating Moni^ 
to '< waste an hour in ^n^^g," it is difficult to conceive# 
Virgil's Lycidas wM not guilty of this incivility* ^ Hie, 
'^ Moeri^ canamus" can never mean '^ in sin^ng waste ao 
** hour i" and we should hardly have expected this censuiw 
upon music from the author of ^' Alexaddtt^s feait.** 

<■ Rest here thy Weary Innba^** 

This is doubtless to help out the line^ for we find notb* 
ing answering to it in Virgil. 

" We've day before ut yet.* 

TWs is not Virgil, but Dryden. 

« And that thoo may'st not be too hue ahrssd.'* 

Lycidas does not assign tins reason for offering te tale 
t|ie Iwrden of Mceris ; and it would have been more poetic- 
sU in Dryden, and more just to his author to have tefteseat-^ 
ed music, as haidiig the power of rendering the burden light* 



TkydMi no doubt deserved dut encoouumy whi<ch Pope 
bestowed on him, of producing ** the most noble and spiriti^ 
** ed tiranslation, he knew in any language*'' Jt was however 
a hurried perf^mance ^ and^ like eyery thixig of Dryden's, it 
indicates a wri^r impatient of labor* Had he proceeded in 
the work wi^h greater deMberajtion, bis veruon might have 
been more equals hut probably not more bri^ant ; less defi- 
cient ia harmony, but not more uniformly interesting^ 
Though versi^icauoa «inde the time of Dryden has become 
more correct, than at the period, when he wrote, yet he has 
scarcely been surpMsed, as a poet* For all his faults he af-* 
fcirds a recompense^ When he does not please the ear, he 
delights the imagination, and capdratts the mind^ 

It was scarcely to be expected, diat, as a translator of Vir^ 
jgil, Dryden would very soon have a rivsd. We speak cor^ 
rectly, when we say, h^ had oo rival, 

Trapp has told us, that he should not hare translated Virr 
gil, had hfs hot been ^ honored by the Unhrersity of Oxford 
^^ widi die puUie office of Professor fif poetry/' It is to 
jbe n&gretted* that from this circumstance he felt under any: 
new obligations to the public, as a poetical writer. Thai 
Trapp knew well what ^ poem should be, understood the 
etructure of its parts, and was in a certain sense *' master of 
*• every species of poetry,*' his ** p raelectiones pocticse'' abuui- 
4lantly evince. But many are ingenious in theory, who are 
unskilful in prac^e f zq4 Ae best critics are not always die 
kest wiiters* 

Trapp was unquestionably a man of erudition^ and weS 
versed in anoint literafuve -, and, had he been content to be 
a teacher without aspiring to excel as a poet, he would have 
|;ained more praise, and have escaped much severe criticism* 

He seems to have drought too contemptuously of rhyme $ 
perhaps because Dryden chose diis species of poetry } for 
he bore no good will to Dryden. 

His deifence of blank verse, because it gives ^eater latitude 
el expression, dian rhyme,is just ; and die justice of it a trans^ 
lator must often fee]. If however it be die refuge of indoor 
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lence, it deserves little regard. We mean to reflet neithae. 
upon Trapp nor his opinions. Blank verse may even be 
best adapted to the JEneid. Yet with regard to the pasto^ ' 
rals we cannot but think, that Trapp was sadly ensnared by 
his prejudices against rhyme. He makes them a strange 
sort of composition ; rude and simply enough, but dull, in- 
sipid, and prosaic. In our judgment he deserves more cred- 
it, as a critic, than as a poet ; and- more applause for his ad- 
miration of Virgil, than for his taste in rendering him into 
English. 

^ Intent to teach, too careless how to please.** 

This line is contained in a pontic tribute of a friend to 
pur translator. Perhaps it was not meant to be^the languagQ ' 
of apology. It can never be received, as such* An author 
will not gain a single admirer, by indiiFerence Qf pleasing, 
nor conciliate one critic by bravihg censure. That writei; 
deserves and excites most tenderness, who, after ainiing to 
please, throws himself on the mercy of his judges. 

We wish not tp animadvert with severity on a perform- 
ance of 80 good a man, as Trapp. He was respectable, aa 
a divine and a scholar, and estimable, as a christian. But 
he was not great enough to distance adulation, and was fairy 
ly flattered into an undertaking, which was never to gain 
him applause. ' 

After Dryden and Trapp, Pitt produced his translation of 
the iEneid. He professed not to enter the list with Dry- 
den, though some think, he. has fairly gained the prize. Pitt 
was no less amiable, as a man, than modest, a$ an author. 
His competent fortune, with the leisure of an English Rec^^ 
tor, gave him many opportunities above Dryden, who wrot^i 
for bread as well, as fame. These oppoi^tunitieshe improv- i 

ed by retirement and the cultivation of a delicate taste. His 
poetical productions were numerous. Many of them were 
written in early life, and never published. 

As a translator, he has many beauties mixed with sam^ 
defects. He is too fond of alliteration j a figure, whici) i^ 



fMciethnes repeats in such quick succession, that a serere 
^ritic would be prone to charge him with affectation. 
• The following fines aficrd an example. 

*■ Meantime loud thunders rattle r^uMd-Ae sky, 
1* .And hailaod raio in minglied tempest fij, ' 
** While ^oods on floods in swelling turbid tldu 
^ Moll roarinr down the mountain's channel'd sides.*' 

His versification is generally very correct and very e^uak 
IJe has none of Dryden's great faults, and perhaps seldom' 
reaches his greatest beauties. Taken 9s a whole he has ex- 
hibited mor^ of Virgil, than his predecessor. What Dr)^ 
den wanted in leisure^ he had to supply by ready genius an4 
uncommon exertion. If Fitt fell below him in powers of 
inind, he had an equivalent in time and opportunity. 

Drydea has.been accused by Spence in his Polymetis with 
ignorance of the allegories of Virgil ; and Pitt has been com- 
mended by Warton for escaping all but three or four instan- 
fe$ of s)ich ignora^cei ^^here pryden has been guilty of fif- 

Dryden and Pltt, what^v^r might ^p the ^^sign of the 
latter, are now generally treated, as rival translators. Per? 
haps yt^ can n9 where iin^ so concise and at th^ same time 
so just a.parallel, as tl^e fQllowing, drawn by Johnson. 

^' Pitt, engaging,, as a rival, with Dry^eii, naturally ob- 
J[f served his failures, and avoided them \ anfij a$ he vnrotQ 
*^ after Pope's Iliad, he had an example of exact> equabl^j 
/^ ao^ splendx^ versification. With these advantages sec- 
^^ raded by great dil^ence, ^e might successfully labor par- 
•* ticulai: passages, and escape many errors. If the two ver-r 
f' sions are compared, perhaps the result would be, thatDry- 
^' den leads the reader forward by Iu$ general vigor an4 
^< sprightliness, a^d Pitt often stops him to contemplate the 
« excellence of a single couplet \ that Dryden's faults ar^ 
^^ forgotteruin the h^rry of delight, and thai; Pit^*s beauties 
t^ are neglected in the languor of a cold and listless perusal ^ 
^* that Pitt pleases the critics, and Dryden tlie people \ tha| 
** Pitt is quoted, an4 Dryden read." 

t Se^ lives of the Poeti hj Cibber and pthert vol. ▼, p. 301, 
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Besides the translations^ already noticed^ we will ju$t a4« 
Tert to several partial poetic versions of our author. 

Fhaer translated nine books of the JEneid and part of th^ 
tenth aVbut the year 1550 | but in a^ oiaiuier) wloch wouI4 
be in no degree interesting to modem readers. We give 
the following lineSj as an example of his measure. 

«< ](Vhen Asia's state was oyertlu-own, Rnd Ftiam'9 kla^fifaD. atooff 
^ All guiltless, by the power pi go<U above wat ropt^ ont*** 

.^eid Hit L Tf 

Warton, wishing to publish a complete edidon of Virgit 
in ^glirii poetryi translated the Pastoral^ and Georgics and 
iKlopted the JEneid of Pitt. The monthly reviewers* gave 
him the credit of ^* surpassing all, that went before him in 
** the. same task, in rendering his author^s sense with exactor 
^* ncss and perspicuity." His version is not destitutr of pow 
etic beauties, and does no discredit to the c]as4p ta$te of tt$ 
author. 

Among the works of Addison we find a vernon of thd 
fourth Georgic. The production is hardly worthy of Addiir 
ton, and the reader is not left to regret^ that his hbors, as a 
translator, were^us limited- 

Not many years since 9 new translation of the Geoigict 
was published by William Sodieby esq: a man of literary and 
classical taste* We shdll not compare this version with any 
preceding, but remark generally^ t}iat it is an acquisition to 
this species of Mterattire, 

• The prose translations of VirgH scarcely deserve notice i 
hi diis memoir } because they are intended merely for sdiool 
books, and are unfit for what they were intended* They are 
productions unworthy the labors of a scholar^ and Aef injtue 
those, whom, we charitably hope, they were designed to benefit* 

Davidson, though his translation is too literal| has paid 
tome deference to the genius of our own language* But 
they, who relish Virgil, will give him no thanks, and thcyi 
who are incapable of enjoying the original, will find Kttle ta 
admire in the resemblance. 

 See the Momthljr Review for Mvdb tfSSf Art. f • 
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iSot content with this perverse effort at prose translation^ 
Mr. Alexander has ushered into the world, what he calls a 
^ literal translation ^ \ and lays violent claim to patronage, be-* 
cause it is American. This indeed is the only claim, it 
has* In phraseology it is barbarous ; and as a trans- 
lation It is puerile and metaphrastic. It is neither English 
ncnr Latin* It bears a kind of verbal analogy to the former, 
atid an idiomatical resemblance to tl^ latter language. The 
production admits no apology. It is no compliment to 
teachers, and among ptt|ttls its use, though oommonly clan« 
destine, is a disgtace to those, who ate detected. It is be«« 
low criticism, and therefore we shall not quote it ; it is not 
held in public estimation, and therefore our censures reach 
cxnly the author and the few, who adopt it. If such methods 
of corrupting our language are continued, spme serious rem- 
edy must be applied. The remedy, it is to be hoped, will 
be found in the correct taste of our most distinguished schoU 
ars. They will no doubt be able to counteract vicious trans^ 
lations, and bring them into the neglect, which they deserve* 
We now take leave of the translators of Virgil. To 
render with a tolerable degree of spirit even the sentiments 
of a poet so ancient and so eminent into pur own language, 
b difficult. To clothe these sentiments in the rich garb 
of poetry requires much genius and « more diligence* 
We have probably still to look for new adventurers in this 
perilotts enterprise* As yet it must be the voice of every 
genuine scholar^ even witii regard to the best versions of our 
author ; ** tiiough I always read them with pleasure, I read 
*• Virgil with more.'' 
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TRANSLATION FROM THE MERCURE DE 

FRANCE. 

(Observations oft the niannefs and instincts of birds ^ 

M 



ARINE birds have their places of rendezvous', 
.where they deliberate in common on the afFairs of their re- 
public. Their court of assembly is commonly some retired 
rock in the midst of the waves. We lised to go, in the isle 
of St. Pierre, and seat ourselves on the sTiore, opposite to 
the little island, which the inhabitants have named Columbier^ 
from \tk bearing the shape of a dove, arid because they re- 
sorted thither in the spring seasdn to gather eggs. We pas- 
sed whole days and nights in studying the manners of the 
birds, which were collected together on that roct. Nights 
are full of the secrets otprovidence. ^ The multitude of those 
tirds was so great, that we could often distinguish their cries 
amidst the roaring of the most furious tempests." We theii 
Keard sounds, which no human ear had ever heard before. 
All those birds, like niost others, whicli frequent the sea^ 
have extraordinary voices. The ocean with its forests of co- 
ral, where the seawrack collects its moss, and the iiicus its 
complicated threads, the ocean^ which conceals a Flora in its 
deserts, and Zephyrs in its grottoes, possesses also its Philo-i 
Inelas. 

At the close of day the curlew whistles on the summit of 
the rock ; the billows, trhlch roar m concert with her riotes^ 
expire in constant succession on the strand. I{ is a kind of 
harmony the most novel and the most melancholy, that one 
can ever hear. Never did the afflicted spouse of Ceix fill 
with more affecting strains the shores, which witnessed her 
misfortunes. 

A perfect intelligence reigns in the capital of our marine 
birds. The young denizen, when first it sees the light, is pre- 
cipitated by the parent into the waves, as the Gauls used t9 



l 



VAange tlietr infants, to harden them against the fatigues of 
life. Couriers are constantly issuing from this Tyre to car- 
Ty dispatches to distant parts. Hence proceed those nume- 
rous tribes, which, by order of Providence, are dispersed over 
all seas and shores, to admonish mariners of the dangers, 
Vp^hich await them. Some place themselves forty ^ or fifty 
leagues from an itnki>own land. The pilot descries diem 4t 
i distance, like corks floating on the surface. Advertised 
t>y this iigttil, he looks for a harbor, and is watchful for his 
Safety. Others, as the lumme^ canton themselves on rocks 
Just emerging from the sea, and, like vigilant sentinels, raise 
dttrirtg the Aight a melancholy cry, to drive away mariners 
from the bhbre. Other^ also, by thfe whiteness of their plu- 
mage, are monitory pharesf over the blackness of the rocks. 
*t1iis may \k ascribed to the same goodness of the Creator, 
ivhich ha^ giveti a phosphoric quality to the froth of the sea, 
and has caused this brightness to be increased by the vio- 
^etice of the tempest. How many vessels must be lost in 
Uie darkness of the night, without these miraculous lanthorns, 
lighted by jprovidertce on the rockff ! All the accidents of the 
dc^an, all the thances of the calm and of the tempest are 
J)redicted by the birds. The gull descends upon the desert- 
fed flats J covers her neck with her i^'ing, buries one leg ih 
the plumage of her breast, and, supporting herself immova- 
bly on the other, informs the fisherman of the Instant, when 
the tide begins its rise. The marine lark, by her soft aiid 
ifidatteholy cry, announces to him, on the contrary, the mo- 
ment of its reflux. In fine the little procellaria seat them- 
selves on the tirave^ ift the ihiddle of the ocean. Faithful 
companions of marinets, they follow the course of the ships, 
ind foretel approaching tempests. The sailor attributes to 
them a sacred character ; and exercises toward them a reli- 
gious hospitality, when the wind forces them on board his 
^hip. Ih the sanie manner the husbandman venerates the 
red breasii which foretels him of ptopittous days, and which 
he afiectionately receives into his thatched cottage during the 

* Colombtts pedibus palmatis indlvlsis. Linix. t Lantfiorhs. 
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rigors of the winter. Thus do the^e unhappy men, placed 
in the two most perilous and difhcult conditions of life, find 
friends prepared for them by Providence. They fall upon 
them at the very moment, when, exposed to a th&usand evils, 
they seem abandoned by tlie whole world. . They find in a 
feeble animal the counsel and encouragement, which they 
would seek in vain among their fellow men- 

This reciprocal commerce of kind offices between birds 
and unfortunate men is one of those afFeetmg trsdts, which 
abound in the works of God. Between the red breast and 
the laborer, between the procellaria and the seaman there is a 
.striking similitude of manners and of destinies. Oh, ho^ 
beautiful is nature to an uncorrupted mind, which seeks for 
wonders only for the sake of giving glory to the Creator. 

In the early ages of the world, when man was igiiorant 
and happy, it was by the flowering of plants, by the falling 
of the leaves, by the departure and the return of birds, that 
the peasants and the sliepherds regtulated their labors. Hence 
the art of divination among certain people* They sup- 
posed, that those animals, which predicted seasons and 
events, must be only interpreters of the divine will. The 
ancient poets and naturalists, to whom we are indebted for 
the little simplicity, which still remains among us, teach us 
how admirable was the manner of computation by tliese fas- 
ti of nature 5 and what* a charm it spread over human life* 
GO0 is a profound secret. Man, created in his image, 1$ 
equally incomprehensible. It was then an ineffable harmo-^ 
ny to see the periods of those days regulated by calendars as 
. mysterious^ as himself. The winds resounded the hours of 
his life, and the clouds wafted his destinies* Thus one 
could never lose sight of Providence, the legislator and right** 
ful sovereign of those people, who Were subject to no earth- 
ly prince. Satisfaction then prevailed in cottages. The old 
men were composed and happy in the last rfioments of life> 
and their parting be;iedictions consoled the hearts of their 
surviving friends. 

In the tents of Jacob or of Boaz the arrival of a bird ex* 
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^ited universal commotion. The patriarch travelled through 
his fields at the head of his servants, armed with sickles. If 
the rumor tva% spread, that tHe young larks had been seen flut- 
tering, upon the important news a whole* people, trusting in 
GOD, whenever deci^v^ commence^ with }by ' tlie labor 
of the harvest. These friendly tokiens, while they governed 
the concerns of the passing season, pred!eted also the vicissi-i 
tudes of that, which was to follow. Did the geese and the. 
teal appear 'itt unusual, numbers i They knew, that the ^vi^- 
ter would be long, . Did the rook begin to bmld her nest in 
January ? The shepherds expected in April the flowers df 
May. Whatdo 1 say ? . They had even in their gardehs 
excellent thermomeilers ; and the bark of the liiiacee,* more or 
less thick, predicted all: the variations of the atmosphere. 
They imagined a gorrespondence between the marriage of a 
•jTOung maideii and the opening of a flower ; and the old men» 
^vho died ordinairily in autumn, fell witli the puts and the 
•ripe fruit. . . 

While, the pKiloaopher, curtailing 07 prolonging the year, 
announced the full moon, for the new, and carried winter on 
to the turf of «prifi^^ the laborer had! no cause to fear, that 
the astronomer, who came to him from heaveki, would de«- 
.ceive him. . He^ kiiew, that the nightingale would not mis- 
take the month of frosts for that of roses ; nor fill the win- 
ter solstice with the mvtsic of summer* Thu& all the cares, 
all the amusements, all the pleasures of man in the pastoral 
state were written, not in the fallacious! calendars of a sage, 
but. on the ittfalliUe meridian of him, who is the centre of 
universal attraction ; of him, who has traced the zodiac and 
the ecliptic ; of him, who has calculated the hours of eter^ 
pity, and placed for a time in the center of the universe 
^e golden dial of the sun, 

t A flp^ciei pf the Wy, ' 
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MEMOIR RESPECTING THE UNIOK QE TilE. 

SWISS CANTONS, 

And their emancipaiion from ibfi Jhuse cf. AUMiB$A^ 

[ConUuMircim page aj^} 

IN tiadog die pn>gre3$ of states dbe minid appeara !• 
need some epochs or remarkable events, by irkkrk to form 
lier estimate both of time and relatiye condifiioiu Soipedung 
of this kind is presented in the preceding notices of the 

Swiss. From the earliest account of die thnee. cantons to, 

* 

the adventure of Tell may be considered one p«xio^ 
From that dme to the league, of Brunaen, whicfa. fisrsna die 
j>asis of the Helvetic confederacy^ we may calculate a aep- 
ond. The period, that follows^ fsom diij^ kagi]^ to the r^ 
ception of Berne, which formed the eighth canton, and com^ 
pleted the ancient union, we* ma^ term the tMrd epoch. 
Some part of the fourth, extending to the conventiiKi of 
Stantz and the admission of a new meo^faer, we have alreat* 
^ considered. fSirom die last mentioned pfriod. to the re^ 
formation in religion wiU e3ctend thQ fifth \, and .die uxtfa^ 
£rom the reformation to die. admission of the last member 
and completion of the Helvetic body^ wHl conchid^ tbis me^ 
moir. 

The war, which, terminated the Kfe of Leopoh^ duke- of 
Austria, continued after his death, and was. pursued wid^ 
fresh vigor by hi& sons. In vain tl^e pities of the Empife 
endeavored to negociate a truce. Contests between nations 
of the same language and manners may be almost regarded^ 
as a civil war \ and of all enmities this^ is the most difEcult 
to reconcile. Hence the unceasing activity> severity, and cau- 
tion, which marked the mutual conduct of the Swiss and 
Austrians. Tet the advantage was generally on the side 
of the former ; for they fought with die zeal of men, whose 
existence depends on courage* Their territories were grad- 



j^]j ^nl^ge4 by th@ capture o{ \owm, and ik^ deisHx^e of 
districts. B^eme no^jir j^^ed her foic^s with those c^i^ns, 
ijirhich had he^n- more immediately engaged in the wai:» and 
j^pread deva(t^9i3^ through the-neighboriag lands of the Aus- 
tjnan^. Ah:Qa4y t;he ambition of Uiia republic h^gm to ap* 
jpj^ar ia her anxiety to extend W influence' by J^ acc^uisi- 
tion of new domains^. She w^ even at this early period, ac-- 
(;us|ed of attending^ more to b^r t>ym private iiiiterests» tjxan 
to the commpa gQpd-;* and fjrom s^i^bs^qu^nt ev^f^ts^ joined 
^itb tbis prevailing ckav^ter,. we^cii^ ba^y hesit^te^ to tsxm 
t^ the Yj^gj^i^a. of Ss^z«Ji^wwJ. Upifeweea arnd Sim- 
raentjbal Ti^ere; gaio^by b^ arn^s, aadf in c^i^ction with 
3iC^eiy;e, she seiif ed 09^ Nidau a^d, j^ureib wh^Ie ib^ o^et 
i;a^toz)%pos^§S|9d tlv^s^^^ <^ W^sen. md a f^Mr ^ei^kbor*^ 
ing places. ^ 

At length a tm(C^ Af^sf. el^ctei^ ip ^sB^* Bitl 't wat 
found as. djiEcult to^ gb^n the. cokm^^, of Ik^e to- i^ esftib^ 
lishment> as it had b^en to ^x^gage hei^ ia die war- The 
sjtipiulajliop^ wjercj^^^wti " tbft S!wi^,3hp«M possum during the 
*' tn^ce^ ali tbeip a,)]J^G^^ and the coaquests^ ^y had 
^^ m^ude »" but that/^ asf.t^t Etjuff^.aii^ Ni4aii» the cities of 
^' Bexne apd ^olei^a ^m1<^ consi4.$ ^^ Sieur de Coucy, to 
«* wboffi tbpae cfQuntift^ b^l9i?iue4-" fo 1 394 tbis? tmee wair 
]^7olopged^ti9cei||afi y^arsbi and i^ ^412 esr^^lidbed fcyr- fifty 
nwM:e. I)u|?mW ^.¥wi9S?n«tf i* ^a§ faidifully ktpt hft 
both parties^ ^d th^ Swi^ un^iiWQd its< tmnpifffyf in. per-« 
feuting fth^ij^ U^ijitajpji dpijcipli^jf*. 

In. the^rqgi^UtipiJ^a whi^ y^r^ tl^ni made,, wcr m«y di** 
ceifathj^ pevai|}j?g:difg©sHipn;of th|»,i^terie8tifig:p^ v^ 
the commencement of that military spirit, wbich< a^Eerwards 
gained th^n^ applause thxou^Qut^ £urppe>t ajmiyv ia addition 
tatheifiiiatiKMiaLchai^tett'of fidelky^, oonstancy^ sid cour- 
age^ caused' their tro^>s to be in request among most sove* 
reign princes. It may be satisfactpry to, see these regnla-p 

t« Th«.fi^n«9» ^^«^Aff^^h»^Wl<i^^.st bM^ «f:tlm tsHous Mtt», m 
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tions, which in substance were, as follow. ** i. No church 
" or chapel shall be attacked or damaged, except the enemv 
** have retired to it. 2. No one shall abuse or insult a fe-«^ 
** male. 3. Every Swiss engages to sacrifice his property 
•• and his life for his countrymen. 4. A Swiss shall not 
** abandon his post, should he even be wounded. 5. No one 
shall piHage without the order of his officer, nor appropri- 
ate to himself the plunder, he may gain, which every one 
shall honestly discover, that it may be equally shared. 
6. No bodily securities shall be given. 7. Whoever may 
*' furnish the Swiss with provisions shall' receive a safeguard^ 
** 8. The cantons engage, that none of them shall ever un* 
•* dertake a war, except it be approved by the rest. p. • No 
** Swiss shall be suffered to plunder his countryman of any 
*• thing, either in peace or war."* Rules these, Mrhicih 
must have strengthened the mutual affectioi^ of the citizens^ 
and increased their confidence in each other, while it tend*. 
ed to render tliem invincible by their enemies. 

The military art had in fact been carried to so great a 
height by these hardy patriots, that the deep read and saga-p 
cious Machiavel f asserts, they had never been surpassed^ 
but by the ancient Romans. In his treatise on the art of 
war he particularly recommends the German or Swiss pike^ 
as most defensive against cavalry. It has indeed been lately 
advocated among the English^ for we find a writer speculat- 
ing on the propriety of adopting it, instead of the musket^ 
in opposing the meditated invasion of the French.^ This 
warlike implement, aided by the robust bodies of Germans, 
did great execution, and was adopted, according to '^ the 

 Watteville voL i, p. 19S. 

f *■ MachiaTel was the first, who revived the ancieot pdEtics ; the best i 

« part of his writings he translated almost literally from Plato and .Aristotky 1 

<• without acknowledging the obligation ; and the worst of the sentimentSs 
** even in his Prince, he translated from Aristotle, without throwing upon 
« him the reproach. Montesquieu borrowed the best part of his book from 
Machiavel without acknowledging the quotation. lyGltoD, Harrington, 
Sidney, were intxniately acquainted with the ancients and with MuJiiaveL 
« They were followed by Locke, Hoadley, &c Def. Am. Com, p. 3«5- 

\ See an essay en this subject in one of the English newspapers of 1804^ 
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^* scribe of Florence/' by the Spaniards and other nations, 
after they had seen the use made of it by the Swiss during 
the expedition of Charles VIII of France into Italy.* 

In returning from this digression, we find the fifteenth 
century opening with a domestic war, temarkable for the 
inequsdity of the parties* This is the war of Appenzell, a 
country till this period hardly noticed even in Helvetia. It 
derived its name from a town built in it by tlie Abbots of St- 
GalleUi to whom it belonged, called Abbatis cellar The ex- 
ample of their neighbors, the Swiss, spread among them the 
desire of liberty* They began to complain of injuries, and 
united with the town of St. Gailen in expelling the Abbot* 
An attempt to accomnlodate the difference was made by the 
cities of the league of Suabia, who drew off St* Gailen from 
an alliance with Appenzell. The citizens of the latter, en- 
raged at this, applisc^ to the Swiss in 1402 for an admission 
into their confederacy. AH the cantons refused, except 
Schweitz, which received them under its protection. Cla- 
ris too permitted her subjects, to serve them* 

The Abbot soon after, assisted by his allies, took the field 
with five thousand men ; but wad repulsed in his march to- 
ward Appenzell with loss. Qis allies then failed, and aban- 
doned him* The citizens of Appenzell continued their de- 
vastations, and the injured applied to Frederic, duke of Aus- 
tria, who attempted the subjugation of these patriots in vain« 
They proceeded in their conquests^ and were soon enabled to 
testify their gratitude to Schweitz by presenting her a con- 
siderable territory, which they had taken from the duke of 
Austria. The next year was equally fortunate. They took 
the Abbot prisoner, extended their conquests rapidly and 

* See Machiavers Art of War, books II, III, &c. «< The Macedonian pha- 
** lanz was juit such a body, as the Swlxners battalion, whose whole force 
« lies in their pike." Translation of 1680, p. 450* B"* »« page 45a he telle 
us, that in an attack upon the Spaniards by d* Aubigny with a body of Swiss, 
** by the help of their bucklers, and the agility of their bodies, having got 
« under their (the Swiss) pikes, and so near, that they could come at them 
«. with their swords, the Spaniards had the day with the slaughter of most 
« of the Swisses." See also pages a^j, 467. and s »» of the same translation, 
MarhiaTd died about I530> 
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widely, and gained a ceiebrated nam^. The Empef of , Rofc- 
ert, and the bishop of Constance attempted to nitimidate 
them by proscriptions, but they resolved by a plurality df 
voices to pay rto regard to them, and pursued their good for- 
tune. 

After some inconsiderable Josses however an end was ptit 
to the War by the intervention of the Emperor. A tnic^ 
was made with Austria, and peace with the Abbot, ivhiM 
the alliance widi St. Gallen was annulled. The citizens of 
Appen2eU delivered up their Austrian conquests, but gradu- 
ally obtained that freedom, which they sought, by purchased 
of the Abbot, and by grants from the Emperors. At length 
in 141 1 the ancient cantons received them into their coburgh- 
ership and alliance.* A treaty also of coburghenship ivad 
made about the same time between the Count and city of 
Neufchatel and the republic of Berte.t 

The war of Constance, which soon ensued, served great- 
ly to aggrandize the Swiss tdnfederacy, while it cost theih 
comparatively b\it few lives. Their ambition and enterprise 
ing spirit were called forth by an event remarkable in the 
annals of Europe. A schism, whieh had long infested the 
church. Caused the novel spictacle of three popes at one 
time. A council was summoned at Constance,:]: a city of 
the Austrian duke, in vp'hich they were all deposed. John 
XXIII consented ; but, revoking his acquiescence, escaped 
soon after by the assistance of his friend, Frederic, duke of 
Austria. Frederic for this was put to the ban of the Em^ 
pire, and his territories confisciited. The Swiss were eari 

• Watteville. 

f Idem voL i, p. 3 to. Hie contests with the Jhichf of ft/fikn, %htdb 
afterward cost the Swiss so thany Utes and so hmek tr6astire, b^gdb abcRit this- 
lime, in the year 1410. Upwards of yoo men wefre lost, without g^atnilif 
4tiy thing. A melancholy presage, says WatteViHoj of the Blood, thej w^te 
«ie day to shod kk thirst ha^ges of Italy^ 

f The cOiincH of C6hiitMcd hdU ffMHy fiVe leMi<«f$ h^iiri$ it elosiML. R 
ipened MoV. 1, 1414, tod etided Aftil iiAi i4\%. At fSbh c^ovmSI, livsidi 
she dechiofns ftespectixig the papacy, and the choice of M^tin V, of tHo iio»' 
bte house of CofoMMl, is pope, John Hute and Jerome of Prague wA-e tetst, 
as heretics and favorers of Wickliffism. See ^u^^uUrly He^ iN)l h f^ iM 
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kMtly pressed to undertake the execution of this sentence^ 
tad| as an inducement, were prcnnised all tlie territories^ 
tbey should conquer from the Duke. With the exception 
of Uri> the cantons at length declared wax*. Berne, Zu« 
tich, and Lucerne seized cmain districts for themselves^ 
The other cantons laid siege to Baben, which they took } 
and^in-thersubsequent treaty, in which the Duke of Austria 
xeHnquidted. hk dsums, it was surrendered to the Swiss for* 
a sum of money, becoming thus a bailiage of the eight an« 
cient cantons, till the peace of 171 2. The regency of it 
was then ced^ to Berne, Zurich, and Claris. Of die free 
iaUiagit^ ^ they are termed, three were subjected to the an- 
XHent csUitbns, one to Zurich^ and two others to Scliweit^ 
and Glari^^ 

The acquisition of these territories formed new allies and 
'subjects, but are not to be regarded in the same light, as the 
other states* Unfortunately thqy afterward proved causes 
of discord between the cantons, while they gave rise to ma* 
ny private alliances, which in no manner affected the gene-^ 
nd Confederacy. But, when at lengtli the canton of Zurich 
contraiH:ed «n alliance with the house of Austria in 1442, it 
was protested against by die odier cantons, as hosdle to the 
fundamental principles of their union* This alliance was 
occasioned by the war of Zurich, die consequences of which, 
demand concideradoiu ^ 

The origin of the war of Zurich was a dispute respecting 
the sudcos^ion to die estates of the last Count of Toggen- 
buTgb, who had been an ally bodx of Zurich, and of Schweitz, 
aod Claris. Yack of these cantons preferred claims* His 
vntfifw insist^ on het right. Zurich exhibited the treaty 
of .coburgherdiip, by which that republic pretended to ad- 
minisleF the whole estates. Schweitz and Claris produced 
^ .similsur treaty, and recourse was had to arms. The neu- * 
Hal caiitQki« inteiposed, and obtained Sr reference to arbitra- ' 
torn w}iich. produced only a truee. But, hardly had the 
truce jBxpiredi before Zurich took the field. She had now 

• Wittf riUei Wood. » 
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}ioweVcr to combat tEe additiona} forces of Uri, Un<let^ala 
den. Lucerne, Benie, and Zug. 

. 1%e principle,- Wliich armed theto catltan$ agidnst Zarioli^ 
jwas the fbllowtngi All die alliandes^ df the Swi^ stipvdatdf 
that, if any^ canton: xbfuise to submit to the deK^i^n ^ at^ 
^alors, choseii according to the ten^ ^ their ^e^ti^s, it ^laS 
be conipelled by forbe^ Zurich, iMabte to c^piffose'a, hodf^ 
so formidabie, agteed to a reference . Buty th^- t^nens$ Df ac^ 
commodation eidhibiting in hef vieW a p^rtl^ity tfif flse> C6II-5 
federate cantons, she determined on I'eVenge.' Ambassador^ 
werp sent ta Vienna, Vhere a league was codc^crd betWceHf 
this repuhtio and th& Emperor, fredene' III> a$lktkie of Au^ 
tm» Eredericj wi^ pteasfed ^th' i jwretext for kimblk^ thiJ 
Swiss. He began by refusing to confirm their* -pirivilegedy 
tfll they should surtsend^r a-^paw of^e tettttorVi Aey had 
acquired. But, not?i^idtstaiiding tliilf seKreYity, Ti^iedeidc trav«« 
ersed Switzerland inf:sa{0t^ to complete^ his alliaiice wi& 
Zariclu The Sirfes? Vera -advised to seke^K^^ hui 

these brave men r^jdt^d the advice with. C^lenipt/^ 

. Hostilities soon endued, and a^ nev^ . dtiemy \aro9^« Tibe' 
Au$trians,:finding:Aom^lve^atfeicked by thfe free'cides 6t 
Basil and Soleure dt-che same time with thi^ confederates^ 
applied for assistance to Chatles Vlt of Frafic'ej and to th*- 
duke of Burgundy. After several encounters a cbngtess wad 
assembled at Baden in 1444, but separated widiout any^ 
good effects. •;*' -. / • ' 'l.> :• • • . - ' 

Zurich sent a de^i^&ott to di6 ki^of'ftai^Sj'trf^ iMtm 
thepromis(^d succors. TKeODauphin at length ablvsd Wtth- 
aa anny, adc6>dmg to -SOfrke^ of thirty, or ai-^tliers- write, of •• 
fifty thousand iti^n^ A' tattle was-f0'fight^ i^ieh* mtnitidl^^^ 
ed. gloriously for t^e Swis$. . But 4hey IcJ^ all tliefa- lrt«le *^ 
m;y,^excepting twelve ntt»,.^ 'who," says WatteViH^y •^4«rere 
"-regarded with contefm^t bf -Adr GoUritryiateiy,^* fbi» frefer- 
" ringa shameful lifer tt> th^ jgfory of dying- A^^-to^ 
<'*!try.'? The tossvcrf'the -Dauphin wa« sb-gt«&«,: tfetSte ie^- 
clared, -** that' such- ^nskhef victory woiald; rulti lii^^rftiy^ and 
" generously confessed, that he de:rired no-pthcc advantage 



J 



^from iti, xkm to know gnd; ^ste^m' Ao Valbt of tb^ 

It w^^ not until 1446 tka|; Zurich agreed to renounce the 
alliance ^th. Austria, and she was then solemnly restored* 
to her rank in the Helvetic confederacy.f 

In consequenire of the bravery, shown in the battle with 
the Dauphin, and the increasing reputation of the Swiss^ 
Charles VII proposed t6 thf eight cantons and Soleure a 
treaty of alliance^ whioh took place in 1453. This was the 
first alliance with France4 The next year witnessed the 
first eatranc^ of Swiss troops into foreign service, contrary 
however to the wishes of their magiftrates. John of Anjoui 
puke of Calabria, led a body of 5eo of their soldievs in aid 
of die " league for the public good/'$ . t 

. Austria had now but feyp^ possessions in Switzerland. . Tbi 
county of Kybourg had been surrendered to Zurich for.th^ 
expenses of the war, Raperswbil submitted to the can- 
tons of Uri, Schweitzy Underwalden, and Glaris, whom thd 
Puke immediately treated as enemies,^ They in turn assunir 
9d the execution of the ban of the Church against Sigi&{ 
mond, and took from him the fine province of Turgovia^ 
which they preserved by a treaty. Winte^thuiu t^ie last 
place, which Austria preserved in Switzerland, for Fribour^ 
had already surrendered to the duke of Savoy, was ceded to 
Zurich in 1 4/S7, and in 1477 totally relinquished by Sigi&^ 
ipQotid to that republic. 
About this period we fin^ the Swiss forming their first al4 

f On tliu occation a» artidc ^ importapce in the public law of SwitZ€f^* 
land was established ; that, <* notwithstanding; t^<i right, which anyof tba 
'< cantons may have reserved of cootracting; aUiances with foreig:n .powers, 
^ yet the cQo&d^rates shall judge whether it be contradictory or incompatt- 
f* bl.e with the articles of the general onion ; and, if it appear to be. so, it aba[^L 
f be declare4 utterly njiU and void." Wood*^ Hist, of Switzerland p. 64. 

I Watterille vol ii} p. 5. 

§ Idem. But Comminesj whom he q90te% mentions six hundred, and ob* 
If^ves *^ Poor cy petit de g^sns que avoit ledit doc ja ne veiz jamais si bello 
compagnie ne qui semblassent nueolx hoomies exefcites au hk^ de Jb^ 
l^trse." CommineS} cbroni^^ &c, edit, of liad. fol* 9* .. 
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liance witK tlie Duke of Milan* Galeazzo Maria Slbrza^ 
ceded to Uri by this treaty the Valley of Livineh^ which la 
the most derated tract of teiritory in EHrope, and it remain- 
ed in the possession of that canton. Si^ty years prior to 
this eirent, the inhabitants had surrendered themselves t(^ 
TJri and Underwalden, who had been unable to maintain 

m 

their claims.f 

The memorable war of Burgundy, in which the Swiss 
were deeply concerned, arose from circumstances^ that oc-* 
curred in 1468^ Tlie dties of Mulhausen and Schapf-» 
HAUSEN, two allies of Berne and Soleure, had for private 
reasons been harrassed by dependents of the duke of Aus- 
tria* By degrees the other cantons took part in the quar-» 
rel, which was accommodated by a stipulation^ that Sigi^ 
<nond should pay them a large sum of money for their ex,^ 
penses in military preparations^ 

The duke of Austria, in order to be revenged on the con-* 
federacy, solicited Louis XI of France to engage in a league 
against it« But he, conceiving that the Swiss might assist 
him against Charles, Duke of Burgundy, sumamed the Bold^ 
cf whose ambitious projects he was jealous, declined the ap^ 
plication. Sigismond immediately hastened to the cpurt of 
Charles, and pledged to him several provinces in order to 
raise money for the war. A lieutenant was appointed by 
Charles for these provinces, who irritated the Swiss by eve- 
ry species of indignity and outrage. Berne complained in 
their name by an embassy, but the deputies were received 
by the haughty Duke with contempt, and obliged to make 
their propositions on their knees ; after which they were dis- 
missed without an answer. 

* See the character of this prince in Roscoe's life of Lorenzo de* Medici^ 
Tol. i, p. z68, Am. ed. and the account of his assassination, p. 231. 

f WjittevJlle vol. i, p. 113. vol ii, p. S. The Sfor^a, whose amhition aim-i 
ed at the sovereignty of Italy, and who succeeded the Visconti as Du]ce9 of 
Mihn, were the first Italian princes, who took the Swiss into pay. Noble's 
house of Medici, p. 15. Two thousand of their troops were engaged wltli 
Charles VHI in his expedition, under the bailiff of Dijon. GuiccianUni book 
' X. Tke levies for the king of Fhmce in Switzerkuid amounted ^kimatel^ |6i 
wax i»0,opo ipen^ AVatteviye vol. ii, p. zo^. 
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LoaU profited hy the odium of these tntinicAom. Wik 
Cormed a defensive league with the cantons against Charles $ 
and even Sigismond, repenting too late of his conduct, aUied 
himself at length with the Swiss* This alliance, made at 
the pressing instances of Louis XI, was called the Heredita- 
ry union, and confirmed to the Swiss all the conquests, they 
had made from the house of Austria. The cantons at thtf 
same time engaged to protect the estates of Sigismond^ and 
thus ** the Helvetic confederacy, after having deprived^hd 
•* Duke of Austria of all his possessions in their country, en*^ 
** gaged to support his title to those very premises, which he 
** had mortgaged in order ^o strengthen his arms agaimt 
^^ themselves ; and Sigismond accepted<a guarantee from the 
♦* most inveterate enemies of his family."* 

On. their part, the Swiss formed alliances with the bishops , 
of Strasbourg and Basle, and the cities of Strasbourg, Col- 
lar, Basle, and Selestat, while Lucerne, Uri, Schweitz, and 
TJnderwalden made a perpetual league wkh the counfry of 
theVALAis. 

Charles attempted to pacify the Swiss by variotis methods* 
but his proposals were rejected, and the party formed in hi» 
favor overruled. War was therefore declared against him 
in 1474 by all the cantons, excepting Underwalden. Sev« 
cral predatory excursions prepared the way for greater events. 
Jn 1476 the Duke, having made peace with France, entered 
the Swiss territories at the head, says Watteville, of one 
hundred thousand men, and laid siege to Grandson, whidh 
surrendered. A memorable battle followed, in which t^ie 
army of Charles was defeated. Before the battle, called the 
battle of Grandson, the Swiss had first kneeled to implore 
the Divine aid, and after it " they threw themselves on their' 
** knees to return thanks to God, who had granted them** 
" viftory over a prince, believed invincible.**f The battle 
of Morat,:t which soon enfued, completed the Duke's de- 

• Wood p. 66. Watteville p. ai, vol ii. • 

• f Watteville. See the particulars in his mlmite narration vol. ii, pi 53, &c 

• t Watteville details the incidents of this battle, in which the Duke lost i6, 
•00 men. He was afterward slain Jan. 7, 1477, in the battle at Nancy a* 
gainst th# Duke of Ixnraine, who was assisted by a body of 8000 Swia. * 



feit, and tisvmiaated a wiir, in whkh the Swias gft^e '<ilu^ 
*^ most cofivincing proofs of their ralor, and spread the fsiiu^ 
•* pf thdr arms over all Europe.** 

The consequences of the Burgundian war were by n6. 
I3sean3 favorable tp the miUiners iod morals of the SwiS9* 
Charles was fond of splendor^ and the rich boot]r» which feU 
to the victors on their plundering his camp at Grandson^ cot% 
Irupted that noble simplicity, to which the Siviss owed their 
real gr^tness of character^ introduced bribery and mercenary 
habit8, and with a tias;e for luxury produced a greedy desire 
of pelf, till the passion became proverbial.^ The amomtt 
ef plunder on this occasion was estimated at ^ inillion of flo^ 
rins«t In addition to this the subsidies of France were p^^U 
and her policy led her to be prodigal.j: Switzerland too 
was a valuable ally to either Austria or France^ especially 
when the former lobtsuned the succession to the states of 
Burgundy, and after this period her services were generalij 
told to the highest bidder.^ 

A spirit of jealousy began todevelope itself as soon as th^ 
cantons were delivered from fear of a foreign enemy. Se*, 
«cet distrust and jarring interests weajcened the ties^ whicH 
had formerly united them. The aristooatic cantons acquir<« 
ed new domains ; but, when the democratic republics attempt 
ted in turn to enlarge their territories) offence was takent 
Mutual enmity ensued* Separate alliances were made^ and 

* " Plaint d^argent, point de SaxsBe.** 

t WatteviUe tdL ii» p« s^* Wood p. 68. 

\ Comxnin^t, after rdatiug the mmf, which Charles d*Ainboite Uvished a^ 
mopg the Swiss on the part of the politic Louis, who formed the ficBt stand'* 
isg army of France from 6000 of their troops, adds, ** £t croy i^ue a la fin 
** aera leur dommaige, car ils ont tast accoustume largent, doDt ilz avoiene 

* petite congnoiaaeoce par avant, especialiement de noimoye dor qu*ilz ooc 

* cste fort prestz a diirtser entre eulx, autrement od oe leor sojuroit nvyr* 
^ (ant lont leurs terres as|pres et pouTres, et eulx bons combatans," &c. 

Chroniqne de Fbilifpe de CMmines, ioL 9J, edition of 1526, 
' J ** The msgistates forbade their subjects mider severe penalties to enlist aa 
^ either side, but were not obeyed. For the first time brothers were sceQ 
** aimed agaiaBt brothers liOfuis XI, beside the penttoos, whidi he paid to 
** the cantoosi distrUiuted larger sums among individuals 1U was the m^ 
" in of the nation* Commine& foresaw it cve« then, and tike event haA b«% 
" too wall jus^d his prediction." WatteviUe ¥9|i Jl >P* S^. 



Vie^eivaried in each csmton. Coburgliersliips, associations, 
Smd private treaties tended to weakeh both the idda arid realit/' 
k}£ one in<fi?i3iMe interest. Seldom was die wlioleHelvetic bo- 
fly Uliaftimous. They possessed no FEDEitrAt Hi^ad,^ and but 
the shadow of a GelifiRAti CIoveknment, whether' m.rcfgard. 
to Univefsalky or strength* A peace was indeed eoAdluded 
dbt the congress of Friboiifgj at M^htch- appeared the deputies 
bf Several sov^reigii state^^ and ilew territories li^ere assigned 
to- Berne. But these transactions had no lasting effects. The ' 
T^f&pvAkr states nourished ^bands ot ^venturers. Berne, Zu-* 
tich. Lucerne, arid thie cities of Friboarg and Soleure formed 
slii i^lliarice therefore for mutual defencea T^he popular can* 
t^^iis took Umbrage^ and soon nianifested th^ir rfeieritment.* - 

' In 1481, in a diet held' atStinti to consider the lastrrien-'^ 
tibiied aDiancejFribourg and Soleure teqttested admission in;* ^ 
to tlie cotffederacj'i T^e populaf cantons oppo^^d it with 
ipteiericei' They maintained it contrary to the spirit df their 
iihtoiv t^ siiffef cities to become members^ The claim of 
tte* cities was mjpportedby Bem6, Zurich, arid Lucerne* 
*rhe tJwo former of these had alreadyreservedaright tpmake ' 
treaties without asdignirtg reasons 5 but, as Lucerne had not, 
ift'pfoc^ss' was instituted against her by XTrii S'chweitz, Un- 
d^rwaldcfl j ^ugi aad GlariSi Both parties were heated with * 
aninioskyi. ^n^4' ai^ open rupture seemed ready to ensue- Ar 
this critical- period, a hoary patriot, descended fironi a rioble 
fafenl^ of UntferValderi, Nicholas ^oh i%/^, -^hose life had " 
Idng been deroted to piety, «ppeare<f iii the assembly. The • 
h^mtt, heanng of* their dissensiortSi had left his cell, and af- 
ter travelling all the night arrived at Stantz in fhe morning, 
0]}« which the deputies were preparing to depart. Hi^^argu- 
m^U 9od «lo<pieoce presrailed* He was chosen uoipire of the 
di^Mitei, and '^^ decided, that FribouiIg and Solbttve shottM 
oricertairi'spedfied: conditions be received mto the confed- 
eracy,' arid fenburi/iij Aeif private treaty. This was accord- '• 
inely done^^ndthey aftei:w;M^d became in ranJsL the tenth aii^ 
elevendi cantons.f , . < . , 

• Wattevillc YoL ii, p. 85. ^ . 

t Watteyille. Wood. Blessed peaeemaket, although a monk ! "VfaiM f^ 
Were ponible, dial a being m eficadoutlj beaetolent might appear ia thiv 
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Before the assembly dissolvedi it established the ^^ grant! 
^ conventipn of StantZi" which regful^ited the internal polic]f. 
of Switzerland.* Its basis vi^a$ well fot^dd^d, audits cof|<* 
sequences were durable; It completes another of the pro-^: 
posed epochs in the history of thia people. 

The eventS) which occurred between this peri/Kl and the 
Reformation in religion^ may be comprised in a short recital*. 
The first public transaction of the confederacy after the cqiIh 
vention of Stant2 was a stipulation with Louis XI for sere-*, 
ral privileges to be granted those of their troops, who might 
serve in FranccA This stipulation^ by which were secured 
many honorable and advantageous provisions^ ,wa:d the basil 
of the several contracts, that ensuedj and drew many of thesd; 
hardy mountaineers into thd service' of; that kingdom* In 
the next rpign additional articles were ^ondUded, by w^hich 
Charles VIU engaged " to rstain no soldier of the cantoiii 
** without his consent,** and agreed, that " Whenever die. 
*^ cantons should be in a state of w^, he also would dec^e 
*' war against their enemies, and attack th^m, as if they* 
** were his own." But th^se articles were ill fulfilled.f 

About this time the seven ancient cantons eiilafged their 
territory by the purchase of the County of SarganSf which . 
tliey goveined among themselves till the year 17 12, wh^Hi 
Berne was admitted to the coregency.J A treaty of cO- 
burghership was likewise formed by Berne with the Provost** 
ship of Motier or MunsterthdL ; The. treaty . was . oftert . te*> 
newed, and in tlie year 1743 the commissioners of Berne ^ 
had it confirmed by the solemn oath' of more, than a thou^: 
sand men bearing arms«$ 

country also, give **• harmony to social intercourse,** tmassailable integrity t* 
the Federal union, banish petty jealouties, and oMmihtUie tbnr Mcrti ^atual 
VkIutx in 8PECVL0 i$ exhibited (o the citizens' pf these Uk^^sp Stats* 
•n every page of the history of Switzerlandi. ,. "ipie observation - pex|iapf 
might be spared. Each reader will unq^uestiooabW make it for himself, 
March, 1^65. "* -, •♦*--\ 

 See the articled of thi» conventioil in WattevIIleVoL 11, p. 88, &c. 

f Watte ville vol. ii, p. 9J[, \ Idem vol. ii, p. 9». 

f Idem vol. li; p. 9& 
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Dlirfi^ th^ disagrefement between Maximilian, then king 
el the Romans^ and Charted VIII of France, the alliance of 
the Swiss was sottght with assiduity by both princes. Their 
t^uests however were not granted, although strong parties 
Arose in favor ol each. Berne and the aristocratic states de- 
i^Iared for their ancient sovereign, the representative of the 
l&ouse of Austria, While all the democratic governments Wer^ 
In fattor of France* These parties continued to divide and 
disquiet the cantons, till the war o( Suabia compelled theiil 
fb^ unite.' This war, which was carried on in conjunction 
%ith the kagtte ^f Go^s house suid the Grisons, who foTn>- 
^' an alliance^ widi the Swiss' in 1497) ^^ ^^ ^^^ intended to 
t^late. SiiffiC^ It to say, that, after gaining six battles, and 
iJUing twenty* ^ousand of their enemy's troops, they acquir« 
•d but the right of judicature in a single province.* 

After these tumuks were ended by the peace of Basle in 
1499*, ^ cantons etijoyied but little quiet. Their wars in 
the territory of Milan soon commenced with the seizure of 
the c6ttnty of BelKnzone by Uri, Schweitz, and Underwal- 
deii. BaslK, driven by fear of the intrigues of her nobles^ 
was received into the confederacy on the 9th of June i5ox« 
In rank it was the ninth canton. ScHafhausen followed the 
example, and became the twelfth canton in rank on the loth 
ef the ensuingAugttst« These cities had long been connect- 
ed with ^ Swiss, al&ough many circumstances concurred 
to hinder diek uaitkig more closely* The domestic differen- 
ce in Basle were compromised by a treaty in 1585. The 
city of Constance had requested admission into the union^ 
but the conditions were rejected.f 

The Milsm^se territories became the field of many bloody 
contests and of numerous negociations for several years. The 
Swiss were sought, as allies, both by Milan, the Pope, Ger- 
tnany, France, England, and Venice* Their services were 

• WatitettD^ VbL n, p. X4S. • The cantons," «y» he, « learned too late, 

* tiie a t iit iititmi on late tibeird rendered t&em iikvincible, only when they 

* fbttghc for fiberty,1>iit that it was of no airsil in external enterprises.'* Ak 
iMtpoftaiht dbsenrfttion, i&ikh in these tiiiieriicedt na comteenu 

Ir^antetifie viL li,p. J53. 

Ww 
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w^Jl paid, wherever they were rendered. In 1512. uflJeff 
tke %iile of " the. holy league** they even made iheniselves 
ina^t^rs .of the Duchy of Milan, but restcMred it soon afte» 
jlo Maxkniiian Sforza. In return they received for them^ 
selves, beside the siht> of two hundred, thou^pd ducs^ts and 
an ffiinual pension of forty thousand more^- a cessioa of 
three Italian bailiages,- Lauiais', Locarno^ at>d ValmaggloJ^- 
Three; years> after Francis I of France, against whom the 
cantons had entered into a league witl^ the Emperor, Spain, 
»nd the Duke of Milan, having gstined possession of tlia 
Duchy by the famous battle of Marignaq, an<l niade peac^ 
tWith the cantons andtlieir allies,: assigned jtl^ em, be^idts the sum 
cf seven hundred thousaad crowns, ibe additiooa] bailiages of 
Ghiayenfjaytiie Valulxney M^fidriry and Lugano. Appbnzeli^ 
had been* received into the confederacy at the close of the year 
J5 1 3, and, having thus formed the thkfeenth canton, was" 
included in the peace with Francis^ The Abbot oi St. Gal" 
leuythe city of tile same name,, and t&atof Malbauseny whick 
had been received into the confederacy in 15 15, "were with' 
the Valais and tlie tlj^se hAgues ot the' Grisons comjprised isx 
jjiis treaty- ^ . 

We have itow seen the completion of xtis titiunb^ of thd 
<;antons,:l: previous to the disputed' on the subject of rdigion. 

• •• fne tinor of France,** says Guicciardinl, «* knew fhat vlilfoiy «Iepen<fe<f 
^^ on a reconcifiadbn with the Swifl»; because the iofliieiice of dieir mtidtl 
•** was then great ; their arms had inspired fear; andit ^etmedtliejhad be-* 
* gun to ^arera themseUes^ not asmercenary soldiei:8«but wixb the care and 
*^ vigilance^ which became a well ordered republic, and which wa* worthy of 
*"* men, brought op in tli« administration and management of affairs ; without 
** permitting any levy to be made, except nnderth^ir own authority. Hence 
** ambassadors from afl Christian princes were fooad ia Switzerland,*' ^c.^ 
Cuicciard. bo«k xi, ch. S. 
f See the articles of tliis peace ii* Watteville toL ii, p; aio, Ac* 
% By the xxxvii article of the treaty, concluded in 1648 at Munster itf 
Westphalia, ** Hasle and the other cantons are acknowledged to belNDEPSN- 
« DENT or THz Empikk, and in no mannei subject to its tribunaUand jodlg- 
« ments.** This was resolved ia reference to a decree of the same j|rap«ity 
made by the Emperor, Frederick 11, on^the X4th of May 1647, on a cQOipiamt 
of Basle anji the other Uaite^l Caa^oos against certain proceedings of the Im« 
^ial Chamber. Heiss hisL de I'top. torn. 4, p» 9^ 
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tFhotfe soon followed the events, which have been mentioa- 
%d, and. begin a new epoch in the annals of the Swiss* 

The history of the reformation h>s been so often writteti, 
^Cfaat it vi^iil be needless here to enter into its details. It H 
-well known, that th^ saie-of induigefices, in oxder to supply^ 
•the proftK^ions of Leo X, roused die zeal of Luther in Ger- 
many, and ef Uhic Zuingle in Switzerland. The latter was 
soon followed by more, and the reformation made rapid pr^ 
gress. From this time religious disputes conjtinued to dis-^ 
tuxb and embar^ss the cantons, till they burst out into open 
war: Scenes of bloodshed emued, on which we look with 
disgust and honpr. In the battle of Capel, between the Ca- 
tholics and ^he ^.eformed, Zuingle was slain. A peace, 
which served as a law till 1 7 1 2, was concluded soon after 
^is battle in 153 J. It ackiaowiedged eight of the cantons as 
reformed, and permitted five to retain their ancient faith. 

The x>nly addition, made to the territory of Switzerland 
since this period, was that of the Pays de Vaud. It was ta- 
ken from the duke of Savoy in 1536 by Berne and Fribourg, 
and iCon£rtaed to ^heni s^terward by a tyeatj. From tt^at 
time the limits of Switzerland remained fixed y they neither 
increased, nor diminished. Bounded as it were by nature, it 
it has been her po&?y lo c<^ne her ambition and lestricc 
lier domains within the Rhine, the Rhone, the Jura, a^ the 
Alps. 

These researclies will \>e continued no farther, Aan to re- 
tnark, that a distinction was made between a«sociat^ and 
^Hed States. The former, as St. Gallen and its Abbot, 
M ttlhausen, and Bienne, were entitled to a seat in the ordi- 
nary diets, and formed a part of the body of the cantons. 
The allies of the Swiss were either confederate with the 
whole tody, or with particular republics. The leagues of 
the Grisons and the Valais were allies of the former descrip- 
tion, Geheva and Neufch^tel of the latter. Geneva allied 
^elf with Berne in 155^} and with Zurich in 1584.* . 

Thus havewe, in contemplating the rise of the late 
^ Helvetic union and liberty," and in pursuing it to its fulj 
' # WattevUle toL ai, p. iis. t 
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compledon, found raidoivil, aolkis 9$lA a4«q«at9 causM fif€ 
this gnulttsd freedom and confederacy, wkhpwt bong ** conw 
^ pelled to assign such great events to private piqui^ and in^ 
« dividual revenge.*'* F<Mr ihje «*iect at large in a U^t^ 
Ileal and political view the reader is priaGi^>adly f rfarred ^ 
Watteville's Histtnn de h CwfideratmHelvetiji$e\ and 
to the celebrated and dahonte Defi^ncs of the Amhuc^K 
Constitutions. 

 See page 34 of this Miacelbn^. 

f A history of Switzerlaxulliu also been lately vrittcnlyy I^X^^vT^ft ;l»Vttht 
writer has not e&joyed the satisfaction of consulting either that w^rk, or tb« 
travels of Coxjb. As a substitute for the latter^ he \m 199^0 ^^ ^4 Wp94*« 
general ifiew, &c. a work not without merits 



ORIGINAL MEMOIRS OF BENJAMIN, 
COUNT OF RUMFORD, 

With some accotwt of his writings, philosephicii ^i^frov0m 

mentsy i^c* 

iJIOGRAFHT has universally been considered ope of 
the most useful studies, to whi^ the youthful mind can be 
dif^cted. This very just and general opinion is founded up« 
on the acknowledged connexion, wbich epsts between the 
mental faculties and the natural pri^ptensity of the hums^ 
heart to imitate, to equa}, and even to rival the characters of 
eminent men of ancient or modem times. To correct the 
aberrations of genius^ and divert it from an irregular and uxw 
worthy pursuit \ to reclaim the desponding spirit of neg« 
lected youth, and teach them tp riae superior to the triflii3ig 
obstacles, which are often obtruded on thmr course, should ef^ 
er be the object of those, who attempt to portray and delin* 
.eate the characters and conduct of men. To do thi$ has 
generally been the object of bio^pb^r^ { bnt . unb^^y 



Unne £sw exceptions exists mhith tnaueriaiij injiirethe 4^fibct^ 
"^diis branch of litedtlaiiae would -xicherwlse produce. 

Hie natural diroption, wluch tke human tniiHly untutored 
and iiaiafbrmed) yrouH choose, is not of an evil kind ) hut» 
siore honorable and more congeni^ to our ideas of the benevo- 
lence of DeitjTi it would seek the patfi of rectitude and good-r 
nees* But the tendency to imitation and the erroneous b^ 
fiefy that present good and temporary happiness are tHe only 
objects worthy our conpem, leave an unfortunate occasion 
to many to wander from die course to eminence, which 
misguided xsim was originally designed to attain. He is 
tfaerefdre to hear of as few bad characters, as possible, and be 
continoally presented to those venerable and illustiieus n^odek 
for imitationj which history and tradition will a€brd. "QHiea 
€uch are found and recommended, a sli^t view o^ the con- 
duct and an ex;alt0d admiration of the talents and greatness 
of the original are not die only things to be regarded. We 
should scrutinize and examine the means, by which he ac« 
tained such a pitch of grandeur, and ascertain yhether die 
original genius, apparently inspired, was the cause, or whedi*> 
er it did not proceed from an industrious and undeviating 
pursuit of the same object. Hie solution of thie question witt 
terminate favorably for human nature, and convince us, that 
|t is not so difficult to be eminent, as is generally imagined. 
The germ is commonly the same, and it is by cultivation 
«nd care only, that the plant will Sourish. 

The subject of these memiCMrs will perhaps furnish one of 
> the most extraordinary instances of die eminence, to which 
a naturally strong mind, aided by an unshaken resolution to 
become great, will in the end conduct us. 

At an earlier period, than young people usually discover 
dieir intellectual faculties, he directed his attention to objects, 
worthy his employment, and, looking round htm, saw but few 
impediments in the path to the temple of fame. He watch- 
ed the actions of men, while a youth, not to admire and im* 
Itate their exploits, but with a tduk)6ophic eye to penetrate 
beyond die exterior, , $thd ^edyze the fnodve3,die moving 
principle within, which directed the human machine. • He 
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foundy that this pdnciple was not only the charactensdc of 
man^ but that it w^ great and powerfiil beyond the human 
comprehension ; that^ if man would only consider die won-* 
4erful extent of his intellectual powers, he might advance;to«r 
ward excellence, proportionate to his inclination. Unhap^ 
pily for mankind, the world at this day^ presents no flatter-i 
ing perspective of the order and beauty, which human na«« 
ture in its origin and by gradual improvement through ai 
succession of numerous ages, was capable of producing. He 
saw thi^ defect, and resolved to burst the chains o£ ignOf 
irance and superstition, whidi bound and subjugated so nun 
ny of hi$ fellow creatures, and give his nund its wished foe 
liberty. Jtlow he has been employed and what has been his 
success the world will judge. 

. Benjamin Thompsoai was bom at Wobum, in Massachut 
setts, on the 26th day of March A. D. 1753, of respectable 
parent^. During the few first yeaia of his iidiancy, he dis^ 
covered no striking marks of genius ; nothing, wluch justified 
a belief that he was one day to becopiedie admiration of the 
world. Ijis youthful sports however indiqited a remark-? 
able and unequalled taste. None of die common, vulgar ar 
museinents, which generally engage the attention of boys, 
- were ^ti^actory to him. But, when amusement was his 
pbject, his invention and ingenuity were put in requisidoui^ 
and something WW 4nd curious was generally the result. 
. His schoolfellows could rarely assist in contriving ingenious 
tricky and as seldom could they participate in his pleasures ; 
consequently his companions at play were not numerous. No 
f tupid insensibility ever appeared on his brow ; no fixed zvr 
rangement of features ever stiffened his countenance ; but, 
in whatever employment, if he was interested, he was 
^ attention, all ardor s and such v^ the dependence of his 
cot^ntenance upon the state of his mind, that the minutest va- 
riation in this was depicted on the former* Such was his 
intense application, in whatever busings he engaged, whethr 
er rural diversions, or scholastic exercises, that he devoted 
his whole joul, and never left any thing unfinished or incomn 
pkte. . 
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} , Wl^en he had gained by the ordinary cour6&<of a comman 
Whool education a knowledge of writing and reading, he 
Commenced with eagerness the study of arithmetic and math^ 
eznatics. This naturally produced^ or rather discovered hif 
iaclination to study the principles of mechanics and natural 
philosophy i and here was opened to his expanding mind a 
richi inexhaustible^ and unsatiating fountain of novelties. In- 
fleed so great was his attachment to these studies, that scarce* 
liy was any other food requisite for sustenance^ and, when 
his attention was fixed in any investigation, he was impatient 
and could ill bear to be interrupted. 

This taste for mathematical and philosophical inquiries is 
founded on the tendency of their results, and the native in* 
clinationof the human mind to investigate trudi^ and be 
gratified with its discove^ry; Here it may not be very 
unphilosophical to assert, that^ wherever we find an inquisi« 
tive nund, intent on the pursiut of the above sciences, widi 
a zeai bordering on enthusiasm^ we shall find it is the con-< 
dtant companion of a good, honest, and benevolent hearts 

His guardian^ for his father died when Mn Thompson 
^a^ only two or three years of age, was desirous of confin- 
ing his attention to some regular pursuit or profession, which 
would, after he arrived to the legal age of discretion, enaUe him 
to accumulate a handsome living, and place him upon a res* 
pectable establishment for life. For this purpose various 
attempts were made to reconcile, what was^ throi^ igno- 
tance of human nature, called extravagance, to the steady 
and contracted employment of a merchant. Agreeably to 
this plan after he had lived a few months at about the age 
of sixteen with a physician, Dr. Hay, of Wobum, where, 
during the intervals of study, he amused himself with mak- 
ing surgical instruments, &c. which he executed in a very 
finished style, he was placed as clerk in a store at Salem* 
Here he soon discovered his aversion to that business. 
He employed as much of his time, as he could by any 
means steal from the duties of his station, to amuse himself 
with study and little^ ingenious, mechanical recreations, and 
would be more frequently found with a penknife^ file, and 
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gimWet ^vtni^r' tlie counter, tfian Willh Hb pen and ac(5c5anfi 
ti6ofc^ irt A^ cdmptmg toom. In one 6f hi^ chemical etpef^ 
\tnent3 at Salem, for he was- particiiktlj' pleaded whh the atui 
dy of chemistry, hb fife \^2ci eridaflg^W By ta unexpected 
txfbiifott of $oftie ilntrous coftip6uhd> which he hapd bee^ 
preparing for wwkets. While? he wias pounding in an ito* 
ttiOrtar the ingtecfients, netessraty fot ^uch' firt Worits, if i;^ 
tttpposed a' particfe of sand, treacherously coticeafed among 
fee othet matter, caused a scintilbtibrt, by which the* whole 
«ud(leniy exploded in his face andbosoni. The' bums, occa^ 
sioned by such fire, are of the most malignant kind, and in a 
few days, in addition to a temporary loss of sight, the skitiof 
his face aiid breast was taken away with the bandages. Sudi 
an apprentice,* it may easily be imagined, would never answer 
ifie wishes of a merchant. But little wias it thought at that 
day, that this apparently indolent affld careless youth would 
m time become one of the most rftdustrioits and entetprls- 
ing men in the world, and be received a^ die gteatest favor- 
ite at the principal courts of Europe. 
• While he was thus imprisoned in die^stofs at Salait, he 
S>{tened the rigor of his confineirient by an endiusi^sdc pitts- 
ecution'of the study of mathematics and niechanics. After 
he had obtrinfed a considerable knowledge of the principles of 
Aese srienees by the scanty meafis withfai' his reach, he wis 
ikiduc^d, Kke all other mechanics, to think he* could sofre 
that great desideratum, the perpetual motion. This be' at- 
tempted by a combination of i«^heels and the nfiechanical pow- 
^, parts of which die writer has often seen, but was nevet* 
able to gain any information concerning the principles, upotf 
which it w^8 expected to act. Such was his zeal in the et- 
^ution, and such his confidence of the success of this litde 
cJontrivance, that he travelled fcpm Salem to Wobum in &e^ 
night, the only time, which Was afFoided him, to communi- 
cate this scheme to an old schoolfellow and friend,* who ftenf 
practice a!nd study had previously been convinced ol^ its iflf- 
^Ossibility. .'] 

^ CoL Biddwln cff Wobarn. 
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- Am^ng the many occupations, to which his various mind 
Was bent, he occasionally amused himself with engraving. 
He was accustomed to mark the penknives, &c. of his com- 
paniods> until he acquired a facility in the use of the graver, 
which emboldened him to undertake the difficult task of en« 
graving upon a capper plate; His design was original, and 
intended for a label for books; This little piece of workman- 
ship^ about three by five inches square, was executed with a 
neatness and in a styte, wliich does honor to his taste and 
skill, and entitle it to a respectable place amoitg the small 
works of our professional engravers. 

After residing at Salem and Boston about two years, he 
returned to his mother in Wobum, where his intense appli- 
cation to 'study endangered his health. He ^as received 
by his acquaintance with unwelcome pity, as an unfortu- 
nate young man, who could not fix his mind on any regular 
employment, and would never be able to support himself, 
or afford any consolation to his friends. They were all de- 
ceived* 

In the ytar 1769 or 1770, when the lectures in experi- 
mental philosophy commenced at the University in Cam- 
bridge, his friend, who was as fond, as Mr. Thompson, o£ . 
philosophical experiments, obtained liberty to attend tliem, 
through the influence of some respectable gentlemen of Bos- ^ 
ton. When Mr. Thompson heard of this peculiar favor, con- 
ferred upon his schoolmate, he zealously endeavored to 
pmcure the same privilege, and his request was readily 
granted* This course of lectures, delivered by Professor 
Winthropt was a rich intellectual feast to their Inquisitive 
and hungry minds. Upon their return to Wobum each 
day on foot from the lectures, they strove by a clum- 
sy apparatus to repeat the experiments, and often contrived 
new ones to illustrate principles, which were the hast famil- 
iat* At this time Mr. Thompson made many experiments 
in mechanics, and was very much entertained with the oper- 
ation and success of his attempts to gain a practical knowl-- 
edge of the explosive power of gun powder. Perhaps these 

experiments recurred to him, in making those upon the same 

Xx 
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subject, which he afterwards laid befoi^ die Rojral Sodetfi 
of Great Britain. 

'Sometime in the year 1772 he went to Bradford to teadi 
a school, where he lived but a few mondw^ His next at- 
tempt at this business was at Concord oti the Merrtmac in 
New Hampshire, where he soon found it would be imp(»d&»* 
ble to be useful to the world, or gratify his laudaMe ambi<^ 
tion to become gfeat. Here he became acquainted with' 
Mrs. Rolfe, the widow of Col. R<^e of that place^ whom to 
afterwards married. With this kdy, who Was in every res* 
pect calculated to please a young and aspirfif^ itian, possiet^ 
sing a great estate, accompanied with refinement and eduea'* 
tion, he lived about two years, by whom he had a dauj^^^ 
Pleased with parade and the hesm monde, and eAJ^yirtg horn' 
the goodness of nature all the {personal recommendatiofi^ 
which attract the admirtition of the worlds he never appeal^ 
ed at public entertainment^, or in fashi<mable circles withotil 
being respectfully poticed. In an excursion from Coneerd 
to Portsmouth, die capital of that Province, with his lady tiy 
be present at a military review or some holiday,^^ hisi genteel 
appearance and manly, itnpressive addftess attracted the tkh 
scrvation of many, and among others he was particularly no^ 
ticed by the governor^ Wentworth, who invited him to Ws 
party, and never spoke of Mr. Thompson but with deligl^ 
The civil and friendly nianner, in which he had thus bedi^ 
treated by the Governor, wa» not mere etiquette, as was su^ 
iiciently manifested a little time afterwards, by having Acf 
offer of a Major's commission. This mark of esteem and 
Confidence was peculiarly gratifying to Mr. Thompson, is he 
possessed a genius and taste for mffitary o^tettions. 

The pleasant and happy days, he passed at Concord, wc^^ 
insufficient to liill his natural passion to engage in the active 
scenes of useful life. Akhough he enjoyed as much, as iny 
man, tlie amusements of a country town ; although he was 
susceptible of the comforts of retirement and a peaceful fire- 
side ; and although with his wife, who was afiectionately at- 
tached to him, he might live an honorable and independent 
gentleman, he laudably resolved not to sacrifice his fright tA" 
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tfOU tothe monotonous occupations of domestic life. The 
vorld had charms for him> and his ambitious views would 
never suffer him to relinquish the idea of enjoying them. 
m was not merely to engage in brilliant scenes of 
m> but to rise in the estimation of mankind by his ^ 
uatf^biess^ and call forth that appl^ause^ whiqh springs from 
public love* , 

Mr* Thompson was perhapSf for so young a man^ too 
much attached to greatness and splendor ; and with a ge- 
iiittSi which never suffered him to stop short of the object of 
his pursuitp and with a mind susceptible of impressions from 
every qaarter> he 4X>uld not fix hjis a^ention^ according to the 
cool dictates pf ccnprnon prudenccj upon any uniform line of 
conduct* From dm cause alcme a want of regularity in his 
MavioiiTy impressMms i^nfavorahle to his character as a pat* 
|rio^ were made upon the minds of his acquaintance at Con- 
isord. The whig party, as it was then called, in the midst 
of th^ zeal for the American cause, were too apt to con- 
strue indifference into a deter^iined attachment to die British 
interest, and therefore we heed not wonder that Major Thomp- 
^fm bad enemies.; indeed he had many. These suspicions 
^ first were cautiously concealed, but finally burst upon his 
ipeaceful retirement^ and embittered his domestic happiness ; 
and to ease the minds o£ the people, and to relieve the fear- 
ful apprehensioas, entertained by his friends, he thought it 
most adviseable to return to hisi^mother at Wobum in No^ 
vember 1774. 

Having been thus driven from his wife, he lived with hit 
<n«ther a few months at h)s native spot, . where he spent the 
most of his time in reading, and his favorite amusement, 
philosophical jexperiments* Here too the prejudices of the 
feopl^ warmly engaged in opposition to the English, denied 
him that peace and rest, to which his impartiality entitled 
him. He wished for some employment, in which he fnight ex* 
ercise t^ military talents, with which nature had endowed 
him ^ and the suspicions <tf all, except a few friends, that he 
was inimicai to the American interest destroyed all hopes of 
l^romotion. He possessed the courage, ingenuity^ and address 
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of an accomplished general, and with a confidence, pecufiaF 
to himself, he could ill brook the neglect, he so unjustly^ 
suffered. 

Popular opinion is easily converted into beliei^ and this ber 
lief by triyial circumstances becomes truth in the minds of 
the ignorant and unthinking. Mr. Hiompson occasionally 
went to Boston during his residence at Wobum to exam- 
ine and accustom himself to the military fife. In the wmter 
0/ 1 774 or 1 775 he remained in Bost;on a few weeks, where he 
was made acquainted v^ith, and was noticed by many people, 
who were perhaps secretly attached to the British cause, and 
particularly by General Gage. This connexion, which in- 
volved disagreeable consequences, unthought of by Major 
'JThompson, soon made itself known among his enemies at 
Woburn and that neighbourhood, and no other proof was 
necessary to convince their prejudiced minds, that he was a 
tory. In consequence of this inveterate hatred to tones, his; 
conduct was thoroughly investigated by a Court of Enquiry 
at Wobum in the spring of 1775, where the erroneous o- 
pinion of his adversaries was sufficiently shown by the result, 
tie was honorably acquitted of any dangerous or even im- 
proper conduct. This determination of his judges purified 
him in the sight of his opponents, and relieved htm from a 
thousand mortifying embarrassments; 

At the commencement of hostilitte^ between the King'^ 
troops and the Americans in April 17754 Major Thompson 
being then at leisure, and not believing it prudent to return 
to his domestic connexions at Concord, accompamed his 
friend to the camp at Cambridge,* and appeared particularly 
interested in the martial manoeuvres of our army. His friend 
was believed to be a staunch advocate for the rights of the 
American people, and Major Thompson was safe from per- 
-secution or ungenerous surmises. Here he amused himself' 
with the various occurrences in die camp, and occa^onaliy 
indulged his inclination for shooting. He also studied mil- 
itary tactics and the art of fortification, which were his^ 
usual recreations ; for his amusements were always of th^ 
Inahly,. athletic, or useful kind. 
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When the American troop$ took possiession of the College^ 
as barracks, and the students retired to Concord in .Massa* 
chusetts, Major Thompson industriously employed himsel£- 
with others in removiifg the books of the College library and 
the philosophical apparatus from the dangers^ which sur- 
rounded them. 

After passing a few months amidst Ae varying scenes of 
a busy camp, and witnessing the noble exploits of the Amer- 
icans on the diiFerent lines, and supposing, that from the 
probable effect his past conduct had produced upon those, 
who could make appointments, he should never be able to 
participate in the exquisite enjoyment of patriotism struggling 
with oppression, and when too it was uncertain, on which' 
side victory would remain, he left the Americans to seek 
that patronage and shelter in another country, which was re- 
fused him here. This step he made fgr pursuits very differ-^ 
cnt from those, which have "been imputed to him. In Octobec 
1775 he went to Newport in Rhode Island,, where he em- 
barked on board a vesse], whence he sailed to Boston baxw 
bor, and in January follpwing he left the American shores 
for England. 

From this general view of the conduct of Major Thomp- 
son, and his manner of leaving America, some may have re* 
ceived unfavorable impressions of his character. But he had 
never made politics his study, and never perhaps seriously 
considered the origin and progress of the contest ; and, if he 
had sought for employment against his countrymen, he had 
sufficient opportunities of being gratified. But he Mrished not 
to build his fame upon his exploits and dexterity in warlike 
achievements. He wished not to sacrifice his countrymen, 
that ha might thereby become the hero of the British arms.' 
Bnt believing, that the benevolent plans, yfidch he has since 
adopted, coiild never be executed but under the fostering 
hand of well directed power, he sought a field for the exer- 
cise of his goodness arid ingenuity, where they could be exe*: 
cuted, and where there wais the most obvious demand. In 
doing this success hns attended his steps, and he has erectect 
fat the bosom of every poor man a temple to gratitude, wliicK 
will endure as long, as bcne^'olence and charity shall be con- 
^dered christian virtues. \lTo be coniltiued.l^ 
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 * 

COMPARISON OF THE ANCIENTS AND 

MODERNS. 

It is fashionable to declaim ag^iiiist the jdmes» in vM^ we 
live. Ignorance in somej in others envy creates this €9<« 
lumny against contemporaries^ Many in this age» ignorant 
of the relative merit of ancients dod moderns^ allow the latter, 
to partake only those excellencies^ whidi the former possessed 
in perfection. But such an opinion often springs from en^ 
vy. If a pers4m has a successful rivals it is a convenient 
mode of leaning his reputation, t>y contrasting it with m 
character from anti(|Qity, dressed in all the imaginary per&o- 
tions of romance« On the contrary^ if this person be 
one of the most conspicuous of lus day» it b easy to increase 
the distance between him and the commonsltyt by repretient* 
ing them the unworthy o£Fspring of great an(?estors» Huu^ 
}uve the ^ancients been exaltjed to a degree of greatness su- 
perior to humanity. We look with more admirarioa on % 
wild^ than on a tamed animal i sp we prefer the rudeness of 
ancient to the refinement of modem times* Selirf in thifl^ 
pretended, surpri^g superiority of the ancients by cram|uiig 
;imbition .will prevent exertion and eventually make us, wbstf, 
we are represented, their inferiors. On this account it seems 
proper to examine the subject ; if we are so degenerate, let 
us submissively deplore our imbecility i if not, let us rank 
ourselves equ^d by nature, superior by aci^uirements. 

If We are not irierior to the ancients in the natural pow- 
ers of the mind. 

The faculties of the muid depend on the proper organiza* 
rion of tlie body ; for when there is a material defect ip t^ 
one, there is in the other. Upon this principle there esm 
be no degeneracy in the, powers of the mind, unless there be 
one in those of the body. But the only causes of animal de- 
generacy, change of climate, or commixture with other spor 
cies, affect not man ^ as he flourishes under every ladtu^s 



jbiii mixes with no other race. Therefore his l^odtly anJ 
mental faculties aie tfnalterable. As the origin of all knowU 
Mge is firom sense, oar sensitiye knowledge must be ^qual t6 
that of the ai^^iteiits } rince ho persofi can refuse what is o& 
lefei hf the senses, and the superiority of one person's Oon-( 
ception to anothex^s in this Way is owing to the different a^ 

cutenese of die senses, and the difieretit acuteties^of the senses 
is^ owing ekher to a natural deficiency in the texture of the 
iiertes, or to the depredations of disease. But, though one 
iikfividasd may be inferior to another from one or both of 
fliese cattses i ^fet no race of men €an degenerate by ^jirst 
tausi^ since the intariable operations of nature would pre* 
VecK it \ nor by the seeondj since experience contradicts it; 
Hekide it appiears^ that Our faculties for obtaining knowledge 
«re equal to those of the ancients* And h will appear 
« II. Th^t We have made superior improrement of ; them. 

The state of society among the ancients was vastly itiferioT 
to that of the present da]r. They were destitute of die first 
prindpile^ of citiBty, virtue, humanity, aM teligionb It i§ 
^teeessaTy td subordination, that men in authority maintain 
die digiuty of diek stations by proper regard to those exter^* 
nal appearances, which strike awe on the vulgar ; fot a large 
Jiart of mankind a#e governed more by appearance, than re-^ 
flection« But rae gteat men of the ancients mixed protniscu^ 
dtlsly with die lower classes, performed the most menial ser« 
Vices, and dius lessened the veneration. Which they should 
commsuidb "When obedience was neeessary, diey were 
obliged to extort it by the severest punishmetits ; all which se*" 
Verity is ntM prevented by regard to appearances. Read 
the Msfory of the ancients, and| if you are not marble, weep 
at their inhumanity ; if not destitute of shame, blush at their 
low ideas of virtue and religion^ For one Pelopidas W(2 
find a diOusand Syllas, for one Cato a thousand Caligula^^, 
for one Socrates a thousand 2^enos* Is that virtue,, which 
banishes affection from the human heart ; which teadies pa** 
t«fnts to rej<rfce at.the destrucrionof dieir children \ and chil-' 
dren to fear, but not love fheii^ parents } which discards 
leefing fro^ the old ^md modesty from die young | which 
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cherishes implacable enmity and revenge* and stifles the Brsi 
emodons of sympathy and pity ? If not, the ancients are 
hardly worthy to be called men. What was their reli^on ? 
It was full c^ inconsistency ; or rathet they had no religion: 
We hare a religion founded on the eternal basis of God 
himself. 

In Medicine the superiority of th^ modems is indisputable; 
Since the late discovery of the circulation of the bloody elec- 
tricity and the observations of anatomists and physicians 
have thrown great light on this formerly very obscure subject. 
Medicine has now become a science, and we are no longef . 
deceived by the vagaries of chance and imposition. The an- 
cients were governed by oracular declarations^ and the equal- 
ly delusory expedients of <)uackery i but the modems axle 
guided by correct theory and useful experience! 

The Writings of Burlemaqui, Montesquieu^ Fufiendorf, 
Grotius, Batbeyrac and numerous others have elucidated the 
law of nature) and established it on a permanent foundation^ 
In tivU law oMx superiority cannot be doubted. The pro- 
gress of refinement has rendered the diffusion of justice more 
easy and equals than formerly ; and long experience has ena- 
bled us to correct many errors in jurisprudence* The civil 
todes of the ancients, on account of their want of the art oi 
printing, were entirely cotlcealed from the commonalty. 

Much the greater part of mankind were governed in point 
of natural and civil rights by the opinion of the learned ; 
the most arbitrary of all tyranny. Modesty and humanity 
shudder at the laws of Draco and Lycuigus i nor are those of 
Solon exempt from censure. Of the twelve tables we know, 
nothing. What were Justinian's laws ? They were fit to 
govern the savages, he governed ; tl>cy were fit for the bar-, 
barity of the dark ages. When we see the striking contrast 
between them and the equitable laws of modem nations, we 
kaxmot but rejoice that justice sheds her benign influence on 
die earth-. 

In politics our superiority is likewise evident ; since this, 
like every other science, is brought to perfection by die uni- . 
$^ improvement of experience and ability. The object of^ 



politics ought to be the preservation and exten^on of nation- 
al happiness and safety. To effect this it is necessary to pr^ 
€erve an equipoise of power between separate nations, and 
the different branclies of government in the Same nation, 
trhe ancients preserved this balance between communities ; 
' the moderns between extensive and opulent nations, spread o- 
ver the whole world. To this end we have added many 
larger as well, as smallet springs and wheels to the immense 
machine of government, in order to render its motions regu- 
lar and lasting 5 which Requires more mental strength, than 
the experience of the ancients would allow. 

The Art MiSiary among the ancients was in a low state 4 
all was <:arried by corporeal strength* Victories Were dear* 
Ij gained. The treatment, which the conquered met, will 
prove whether the ancients were wise, whether they were 
huniane. ' The late Invention of gun powder has greatly inv 
proved this att, and the skill of modern generals has brought 
it to perfection. Though war is at present less bloody, than 
forriieriy, yet Ae design of it h as petfectly answered; for 
the object of war is not butchery, but to shew the superior 
strength of one nation to another in revenge of injuries ; and 
though the method of doing it be ever so mild, if it be ufii- 
veisally agreed on, it is as effectual, as one more violent* 
Let die fame of Philip, Alexander, Marius, Pompey, and Cse* 
sar bow, like the sheaves of Joseph's brothers, to the superior 
greatness of Parma, Tutenne, S«xe, Eugene^ Matlborough, 
and Frederic. 

The ancients, ignorant of the polarity of the magnet, had 
never traversed the " watry waste ;" built no ships of mag- 
nitude, and never contested the empire of the ocean. They 
have no claims to commercial or naval preeminence. What 
are the petty contentions of gallies to the grand engagements 
of combined fleets ? What are Cymon and Afcibiades to 
Blake, Van Tromp, Roke, Ruyter, and Suffrien ? 

If we judge of the science of a nation, as of its wealth, 
not by the quantity, a few individuals hold, but by its general 
diffu^n, our superiority to the ancients in this respect is as-^ 
tpnishing. And' if, on the contrary, wa estimate the science 
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of an age, hj tibat of the learned few, our si^riority hi 6^ 
quallj great ; for karned modems have extended and isi-> 
proved all the knowledge of the anclentSj besides adding ma*' 
Dj iRiportant discoveriesi 

la mathematics the knowledge of th^ ailcients was limited/ 
In phihsQphy k could not be great^ since this is perfected by 
the progressive imjhrovefflent of experiment. Of astrommf 
thej had, cx)fviparativel y speaking, no knowledge^ since extor 
was the soul of their sjrstems > far from being acqx^ainted with 
the heavens, they knew but little oi the earth. Even Ftol^<> 
my, the greatest geographer of antiquity, gites aa^ount of but 
a small part of the now known world \ ]ret man^ of his de» 

. scriptions are erroneous, and ^scover ignorance 6f the pjcoper 
situatioa of the earth« Now scarce a. river is unna^v-' 
igated, a valley or a mountain undescribed^ So far wer^ 

-the ancients from respecting scunce^ the pK>tecti0n of the xidt 
ifr^as necessary to preserve it front death and the* outrage of 
.the populace ; now science finds a Ms^ci^nas in every peasant. 
In natural history they were tplcrably i«rpU versed, but Mr. 
•BuiTon has surpa^se^ Aristotle^ the greatest,, anciemziaturalfit.' 
Some are of opinion, that the fine ^rts wefe formerly in 
a 'more perfect state, than at present.. But how is it possible 
.to i ml je of ancient music I The declarations of historians aw^ 
not valkl enough to give authenticity to any •opinion in its fa- 
vor. Then is it not laughable to hear people speak in ra^ 
ture of music, which they never heard ? Of antient painting 
and sculpture we have no remains^ uninjured by time.- tf suiy 
did survive, it would be difficult to determine the .fekitive" 
merit betweerx them and modern pmnsting^ > because^ paint;/ 
when xvell mixed and preaerv^d^ g^^^ jnore betautifut with 
age ; as. air has a pp^er of smoothing that, toughness, whidt 

, disfigures new .productions. Thus oW ,paintir\g8 appear more 

, bea^tifulrthan new, though inferii^T in design nnd exeK^utiqu^ 
We yiekl them ^e palm in foeiry,' This advantage tl^gr 

. possess by priority of hirth ^ as the first poets[ had tlie »first 
opportunity of plucking from the garden of nature the £u]v 
est flowers to deck the bosoms of their muse« Sttt) v^ 
the fine arts ii^prove with the pn^o^ of tefinemedt ^ aa^r 



9« wtt are ihore refmodj than the ancients, it is Teasonable to 
conclude^ that the fine arts are at present in a i^ore improv- 
{04 state. 



IfiiUty $f iBesaanihii inio the princes (f anct$nt chrmology in 
wier to 9Mate the obfection of Bolitigkroie and others against 
#fe historic ^Jtraciiy (f the yeivish scriptures on account <f 
•hi^etended errors in their cbronolagy^ and thereby to ascertain 
the meaning of various passages^ n^w subject to coftfusion* 
fP^ritten by an effdn^ cffronologer in Europe. 

XM ftgvizr afnd connected history of profane eyent« 
leaving be^i transmitted to modem ages in regard to 
those times, with which Jewish history is priacij^ally con- 
cerned, Bewt^ leaqied audiors, 6nch as ScaKger, CalyisiuSji 
Fetavius, UsheT;^ Vigndles, Prideauxj^ and Jackson have enf> 
i^eavored to coQect lynd put together in right, chronologic or<* 
^r such scaittered historic remains of the times in question, 
us have by good ftortuiie been preserved, in which they have 
{jft-en aU improved upon each ether. . Dr. Blair in his Tablet 
fpf dhr^iolegy has adopted d>e i|>2$t of those syetetns, which 
fnrecediAg wt*firers had produced ; and piE^bably he himself 
^ wdl> ab >die public tni gei^eral, ms^ have thpD|^tj that the 
wbjdiEft <#a3 ]V>t ^paUe of farther improvement. But, not- 
l^riAirtandkig (he reputation, whic^ those several writers have. 
fusHy acquired by <;orrectmg in their turns many errcnrs of 
^enr predeeefibrs ^ yet, I fear, it will be found, that the best 
f£ thi^m. h^ye ^till left sexei^al errors subsisting, which pro- 
Awemfinaj incoherencies with the Jewish scriptures^ and con- 
-sequently «ai9e many doubts in the minds of accuf ate readers, 
'lience mfact some <if the friends of those or^nal memorials 
of the antiquities of mankind have been inclined to suspect, 
..9ii4rSQi»Le of their .enemies adlually to affirm, that the whole 
•^hrondegy«f those j(ges,b9thlewish and profane, isnobet* 
teri^haa aaainojcpliarble piece of confiision, not^sithstandlag all 
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the learned labors> hitherto bestowed upon it* That sneh 
an accusation is not totally destitute of foundation will cer* 
tainly appear even from a transient view of a few of the di$9^ 
greements of the best chronologers with each other, and at the 
same time with the J ewish scriptures. Still a doubt presents 
itself, v/hetiier this apparent confusion and even contradictioa 
have not arisen from tliosefvery labors themseIveS).both in num-* 
her and abstruseness, which were intended to remove such ob-« 
jections, rather than from any real confusion in the subject it-^ 
self ; for when many errors have been made by preceding writera 
of reputation, it requires many words and much intricacy of 
reasoning to detect and remove them ^ and, unless such er- 
rors be displayed in a satisfactory manner, the authority of 
great names, when of a different opinion, lies heavy upon 
the recommendation of truth itself, if thus more new, than 
established error. We have seen almost ewexf method 
applied, which human genius could suggest. By some learned 
men considerable assistance has been derived from a more 
critical knowledge of the Hebrew language ) by others 
from a comparison of ancient translations with the original 
Hebrew, and with eadi other \ by some great light has been 
thrown oil phrasee from the sense of words and other oriental 
and still living languages ;. by others ancient manners have 
been investigated from the remains of them, still preserved in 
eastern countries ; by some the most distant tegions have 
been explored, in order to know from inspection those nat^- 
ural productions themselves, of which in scripture we only 
knew the names before ; and another great undertaldng now 
almost complete will soon point out what erroneous readings 

* Most certain it it, that the history aod chronology of the ages, that foU. 
low the beginning of the sera of Olympiads, are as confused and imcertaitt, aa 
those, which immediately precede this sra. I have sooftwhere read, pcr-^ 
liaps in the worki of St. Jerom, that this father justiiies the opinion of thoise, 
Vfho think it impossible to fix any certain chronology on that of the Bible. 
We are indeed more correct, and come nearer the truth, than the Jews, be- 
cause we make use of profane chronology to help us ; but this itself is so mo> 
dem, so broken, and so precarious, that its help does not reach to the great- 
* est part of that time, to which sacred chronology extends, so that when it b^ 
fins to help, it begins to perplex us too, Bolin^brtke Lei. JIL w iMfy o/Hiti^ 
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can be removed, which have arisen &t)m the negKgence of 
ten centuries ; but how many more errors of more ancient 
date may be still left subsisting^ of which no traces can ever 
be discovered^ This circumstance ought at least to induce 
us to omit no means within our power to understand rightly 
such passages, as remaun exempt from error in words, but on 
-which nevertheles an error in sense may have been fixed by 
the ill founded conjectures of expoators ; and the right or- 
der of profane events will often assist in ascertaining this 
right sense, by determining the real historic action^ to which 
the words allude. Errors in chronology therefore are not 
merely speculative errors, but very materially affect the 
meaning of whole sentences ; nay, sometimes have had the 
effect to condemn a whole book of the Jewish canon, as bei- 
ing not authentic. Accordingly severs^l learned men have 
rejected the book of Judith, and doubted concerning that of 
Tobit, principally €n account of enoneous dates, which com-, 
mentators have pretended to discover in them ; while St^ 
Jeromonthe contrary, in ordfir that he might retain the book 
of Judith, has rejected and altered the dates ; but, if it should 
appear from the result of these researches, that in case tha 
dates of the best historians be rightly put together below in 
hter times, an unsought for and unexpected consequence 
will arise, namely, that such coincidences will be^produced 
higher up in moiie early ages, as wUl prove the dates in 
both ihe abovementioned books to be perfectly consistent 
with profane chronology ; hereby that very circumstance, 
which is now made the ^hief proof against their authenticity, 
will turn out to be a soUd proof in their fayor. In many 
other places through the sceptical miarepresentatipns of sobi» 
and the ill founded criticisms of others, the Holy Soriptures 
have been condemned for errors not their own ; many per- 
sons have been ready to extend to the chronology of the 
whole this pretence concerning errors of date in particular 
places i and several have been as ready to join with Bo]ingr.| 
broke in passing condemnation upon the veracity of the scrip- 
ture history, on account of suck pretended errors in its chroy 
Uplogy. In no case perhaps has been the poet's observatip;^ 



irrf/at ntndo more tnily ym&ed ( tfaexefere ul no caae ^aa it 
be more satisfactory to find ^cM reasons to ^o|^ this {mtor 
gness in the rery outset and first premises. B^t» even if 
sceptics and infHlels did pot draw siidi imwaitank^ ^onse^ 
quences from the present discordant sMe of chtonoVpgj % 
vet, when the dates of events, fixed bj indubtCabk priac^ksof 
astronomy as wdUl, as by other sufficiecit pro9&9 are moved som^ 
times upward, and sometimes downwu^ at tiie mere will an^ 
pleasure <^ ^very commentxiqr in order to smt his own fancifi^ 
^terpretation of prophecies of dulnous senses ;> ^en friend^ 
themselves to the SevnA scriptures cannot but talce dfence at 
suchmi^laced zeal| as tends to injure the cause of truth «iidf^. 
ligion, which tt was meant to serve ; and even the m^ost cam 
4id readers will tiien be apt to remember l^e objection dt 
^nsorinus, that sudi disagreements, become a proof of soxm 
idegree of uncertainty,^ when perhaps origiikally there wa\ 
tio it)om for any doubt whatever. To remove then all oK 
jecdons of this kind, raised by a few inbtake% which, have 
dropped inconsiderately from the pens of such approved ^i^ 
^Kors, as Petavifis, Udier, Prideatuc, and others;, cam ^leither 
be in itsdf an incufiotts subject, and^l evenbeemne hi^yt 
useful, if it shall tend tp explain and arecondfe any pas- 
sages of scriptute, now invdived in ^xnAt and disputation ^^ 
n^er can it be any wa^ injurious tpthe memory of tjiose 
Earned writers^ but will rather justify the solidity of the 
(rhief patt of their chrpnpk^, by cleack^ away aU difitcul<^ 
ties concerning some particular parts, ^ribich they .bad woric-^ 
ed up in a less judicious ^narnier, diian tlie rest, -while tiiey 
were intent upon xxmecting the errors pf their predeoeseon y 
f nd which, although amounting only fo a few year% trill 
yet be found attended witb more important oonsequences, 
iban might have been expected, by desaogiBg the order of 
events in odier places, and by giving rise to monstrous si^. 
positions iti order to xe^onqle diem with pEofaiie lustofy^ 
Neiilier is it to the scripfore chronology of these audaorsA 
■tfiat sudi defbcts are so much to be impi^ted^aa t» their.ptxH 

* Ip« diiMitiO iilcirtit«dlB«lB dcdttsx. 
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%ui6 clirottologf of the times connected widi the former ^ 
told it is by correcdon of the latter^ that th^ former is chiefly 
to be corrected likewise ^ for until some more fixed and in<* 
dubitabld standard of profane chronology shall be establish-* 
td, it is impossible to judge how far the dates in scripturp 
do or do npt accord td truth ; but» when such aii accurat^ 
hile shall be formedt we shall then be capable to form a trial 
bf the accuracy of the dates^ found in the Jewish scriptures^ 
How then can any reader of these scriptures act at present i 
Shall a Oerman place implicit confidence in the system of 
profane (chronology, formed by Calvisius ; a Frenchman 
in that of Petarius, an EngUshmap in Usher and Prideaux i 
and every one in such, as has been comj^led by some enu4 
iient native of his own country ? Or, if these be all found Ui 
disagree, must each reader be obliged to stu^jf the volumin^ 
bus and abstiixse, chronologic Works of each compiler in or<^ 
4er to form a judgmeiit, to which of them he oUght to give 
the preference i Neither perh^s will Aucik a tedious task 
be ever attended with the desired siiccie^s | £Dfr readers will 
be too often misled by the pbusible argumentSi which eadbi 
li^er produces in eonfirmatioa of his own system ; but, if 
they should even discover the faUa<ly of those proofs, they 
will be nothing better enabled to correct thetoi } for any er- 
ror in one place is commonly communicated to many others^ 
both abo^ and beklir \ so that nothing but a Very compre-i 
bensive view of the whole chain from first to last will be jiuf^ 
ficient tx> discover, where die ei^or began i ind consequent* 
ly how it may be entifdy removed, and not merely shifted 
to some other {dace. Uenoe most pc$rsdnd finish their labo-» 
Hous studies on this subject with the dissatisfaction of find-i 
ing almost equal difficulties in every system^ hitherto present<i> 
^d, ;uid almost equally good demonstratiaas in favor of eaich $ 
they join therefore with Boli^gbroke in cdkicludi^g, that 
Jyrof ane chronology itself is so hxiokcoy so precarious, that^ 
when it begins to help, it beguas to perplex us top, instead 
of enabling us witjx accuracy tp tfy and ascertain the chro- 
nology of scripture. la this situation of thii^s a diligent 
teader of the holy scriptureis will doubtloss be glail to find 
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some guide, wh© has trodden this whole mazy and perpleied 
path already ; in the course of which he discovered some 
truths, which either had not occurred to any inquirers be- 
fore, or had been as soon neglecited, as perceived, without 
being turned to any profit ; and yet a proper application of 
these will remove the discordances, introduced by others, and 
prove, that no chroiiologer has been \rithout his errors, that 
sometimes one is right, and sometimes another, and some- 
times not any one. 

Such then being the present state of chronology both Jew- 
ish and profane \ such being the ill effects and unfavorable 
conclusions, derived from its discordances as well^ ^s the 
good effects, which may be expected from teconciling 
knd removing them ; some persons may nevertheless be in- 
tlined to doubt t^hether it be possible, aftet so many learn- 
ed folios on this subject, to discover any tlung new ; and 
others to question, how it could be possible for so many learn- 
ed writers to have overlooked any obvious truths, and disa- 
^eed so much with each other, unless there were some invet-^ 
crate'errors in the very principles of die science itself, which 
no human attention and accuracy could remove. To the 
former it is sufficient to observe, that it is no uncommon 
thing for men, even learned men, blindly to follow each oth- 
er ; so that any error, once made, and often recognised for 
truth, becomes sanctified by authority, and- will seldom fail 
to find some friends ready to distort many quotations from 
ancient authors in its defence. The abstruse disquisitions^ 
which Scaliger, Petavius, and others introduced into chro- 
nology, by adding astronomical proofs to historical, have 
been another cause of concealing their errors from the 
public, and obstnitting improtements in the science ; for 
such learned inquiries haYe made some suppose, there 
could be no errors intermixed, and prevented others from ex- 
amining, whether there were or not. Many have been si- 
lenced* by great names ; and the greater part of readers have 
supposed, that chronology was buried under difficulties by 
mou9t«an$f piled upon mountains* In regard to the second 
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^uesdcm^ althou^ Bolingbroke and most others perhaps seem 
inclined to thinks that there are such defects in the very prin- 
ciples of the science^ as render it impossible to be brought 
to perfection^ on account of our not having sufficiently dear 
and accurate information concerning dates and events, trafis- 
imitted to us by the ancients ; yet these researches will 
father tend to show, that the fault is in ourselves, and not in 
the ancients j that modem chronologershave not put togeth- 
er the dates, which have been transmitted, in a consistent 
ifianner % that they have mistaken the sense of several pas- 
sages in Greek and Roman authors as well, as in the Jewish 
scriptures, and reasoned inconclusively from others ; that 
they have built their several systems too often upon mere 
conjecture, and defended favorite suppositions with more in- 
Jgenuity, than fidelity ; that they have sometimes displayed 
an wet officious zeal for supposed senses in scripture in op- 
position to the plain meamng of profane authors ; and at 
<)ther times have adhered to the systematic errors of the an- 
cient, Jewish,and Christian chronologers, Josephus, Africanus, 
Eusebius, and Syncellus. Although these writers neither 
agree with profane authors, with one another, with scripture^ 
HOT evei^ with themselves ; upon the whole, that the cen- 
BUres, passed by chronologers upon ancient, profane histori- 
ans, together, with those of sceptics against the Jewidi scrip- 
tures, will be found in both cases always founded in some 
error of their own, either in point of reasoning, or of fact, or 
x£ the sense, to which they have tied down the words of an 
ancient quotation, which is just as well capable of some oth- 
er and more consistent meanings Had it not been for these 
impediments, the assistance, which, as Bolingbroke obsen^ed^ 
scripture chronology has already received from profane, might 
have been carried much farther, than it has. Squire in his 
defence of the Greek chronology against Sir Isaac Newton 
has justly ccmcluded, that, although there might be errors ia 
it^ yet they did not amount to any such, as Sir Isaac pre- 
tended, before the commencement of the Olympiads. The 

^DCients have left us sufficient materials to adjust all the prin^ 

2a 
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cipaleyent3wuk)tttanyen:orof n^orc^tbaiiasiii^fe^ aa$ 
perhaps not even of that after the comme n c ewe jqf I3if the 
three celebrated sras, that (^ the OlyospiacU, tbe frmcvd^UJipa 
gf Rome, and the Chaldean «ra, called the 9i^ of N abona ^ 
sar, and commonly hut improperly kaowtt by th» J>awe pf 
Ptolemy's canon ; which tfitee xias cowmenxx withlii dwKp 
ty years of each other, and indude the n:iQ$l: iotcrettitf ig pem 
od of the Jewish history •, yet it will at Ae same lime to» 
come a vindication of the Jewi<jh likewise ; fof, whisn ;ia ^ 
curate standard of the {bormer shall be thu» .e^tsiUisl^edy ^ 
latter will be found to agree with it. 



A BRIEF CHARACTER OF THE LOW fCOtW« 
TRIES UNDER THE STATE^i 

Beiftg tbr^ week/ observations cf Ae •vkUta <Md ^M 

^ the %pkabitmitS4 

In presetttiiigto the palAic t^e fi&wiii^ Uistk m^ -^WT #m{»<^ ti^ aflpif^ 

fording fileasure to tlie Uteratry xirtuoso* 
Of the biography of* the author We haire not fo^ind a line, fie has left a moiK 

oment in his woAs. The only in»cripaon, they bare^Si his name, « Ow- 

•* EM FiLLTHAM* Hc "wgw A diitd of genius, ami, -when we •haveCMced 
In8liitfage4bhigh,at annnecesfltfirt^ ieatfih Aroi^ :&e wuni eatea.^f' 
cntcheons.o£'theher«Ld*so&ccfqranoAerlUwof?ttiQ9f«^^ ffeKve4il> 
the time of Charle» I, Crom^eUy 9a<i C^k^ VilVO^ hated .(h^ Xl9lM 
heads as zealously^ a» JohnsoiW 

>fis'* R«40LvBs** run through eight in^r^ons in ii& lifetime^ Hid it 1^ 
not extravagant praise to say^ th^ merited so genwai stteotioD. -J^fi* 
tham seeniA to have ^en t^te scholar .of ^fysftafffismi^Mii SEacoo ; jnlsiChe 
does not foUow t^em with e<psal steps^ he neuter loses aijg^ qf jiif .B » Mr ( n i ! »' 
Though he lived to the time of Dryden, he never loses the <!tri]^^is^9l^ 
of a more hold and rude age. 

The following woric was written in }U9 yondi ixK anrasemeitt raCber, thfll 
frpm 9pken* He ranked it with hia poefiH% and considered it C 
light for a prudential man to pu^is]^ ^e f^^tp |»QV«Tcr> thfH ^ 
Vnavery of a bookseUer induced his friend to .^pare u» a correct editlP^ \ 
is invaluable, is a pictore of the nation^ it dasaibos, a^^ a lye^fp (|f 



|te4yi*«ft]i*ife«»|]lwUdikMiwrit(fenr We]ia^nppMiledi6meor 
|h» rude jokety which in our age would receive » harder name, than levi' 
$ki* Selicacy might have expunged more* But in taking away the char* 
V^efMu of hill time, #e deprive the sketch of iu chief vtdae,and in allow- 
ing it but the refinement, we may reducH St to ibk insipidity of modern 
frafdiL . . 

^ M«l nerk temper. 

X WET airtf 4 general $eA faftJ % the great bog of Ett* 
t6j)^. TKelAe i$ m)t ffiiich anodier marsh m die work!, that's 
f^. TSieJ ire *n utdveroal quagmire epitomteed, tf gteen 
gkMt infickti. lliete 19 in Aem an equtlibtium of mud atid 
#fttei';. A dhiDng esttt^fuake ^ottM ^ake them into a chnos^ 
iirom #hich the successive force of the sun rather, than crea- 
€M> bath a Kftl^ ^^Qifed thern^* 

- phcf 9d(f 8) k itSofi^ ^ peopte t»ne eonlHifiodity beyond all 
tiSifit Jtgion*. If Aey die i<Jf perdition, they are so low, 
4hAt they hzyt ft ^Aorter tut to heH, Aafi the rest of their 
neigiib6if#i ht^ idt tfri§ c«rte pcrh^ aS straftge rtlt^wns 
ia^6n^ Otther, a« natiiraRy incfinirtg toward the centre. Be- 
ptfc^ their tiehe^ iBhbir them to be cf Phito's tegion ; and 
^U ril Inoi^tr what ^ar^ ftat unats, which Ae poet^ of dM did 
jl^gn teh», H^e is Sty^^ Acheron, Cbcytus, and the rest? 
%i ^se iTH^ddy stlr^dstis, that have imide matter for the fa- 
blers. Almost eyery one is a Charm here \ and, if you haini 
^ttt k fiaiihifH to g&fe, you caimot want or boat or plfot^ To 
^btillrttl afl, let but wtat titrsxt 9^^rattsts be asfced, and they 
ifihxSL ^€»i &at Ae i?/)?/M^ ^^/ are thete. 

ft is ati flxeelfcnt eouhti^ for a Aespairing lover 5 for every 
corner affords him tr^W t6 make tc garland of* But, if jus-, 
IJ^docWft JAh ter hang pti any other tree, he may iil spite 
jtf flife iemience life totig s|nd cotrfiflent, JF he had rather 
ijuench his spirits, than suffocate them i rather choose to 
Rserf lobs Wrsj = thatt prows 5 it is but leaping from hfe window, 
♦tad h^ fijphts M b tiver or a iez. If none ojf these cute him, 
*^ l^ 5& Wiftfet in ^ h^ase IviAottt a ttDve, and that will 

*the soil fa alJ fet, Aough wanting die tx)lor to show it j 
&r indeed it is the buttock of the world, full of v^ns and 
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blood } but no bones in it. Had St. Steuben been oon» 
demned to suffer here, he might have*been alive at this day ;, 
for, unless it be in their paved cities^ gold is a great deal 
snore plentiful, than stones.. 

It is a singular place to fat monkies bi* There are 9pU 
ders as big, as shrimps ; and, I think, as many ; their gar« 
dens, being moist, abound with these. 1^ creatures ; for 
sure they were bred, not madew Were they but as venon^ 
ous, as rank, to gathet herbs, were to hazard martyrdpnii 
They are so large, that you w:ould almost believe, th,e Hes-. 
pcrides were here, and thes^ the dragons, ^t 4id guard 
tliem. * • 

You may travel the country^ though you have', np guide | 
for you cannot balk your load without the danger of drown* 
ing. There is not diere any use oi an, harbinger, Where-j 
soever men go, the way is made biefore them*, Had tbfej 
cities large, as their walls, Rome would be esteeivkeda bau-* 
ble* Twenty miles in length ia nothing for. a waggon to bq 
hurried on one of them ^ where, if your foremsui be sober^ 
you may travel in safety ; otherwise you must have stron-j 
ger faith, than Peter had, else you sink immediately. A^ 
starting horse endangers you to twp 4e2iths at once. \ l^eak* 
ing of your neck and drownings 

-If your way be nojt: thi^s, it bangs in the water $ and a^ 
the approach of your waggon shall shake, as if it were ague, 
strucken^ Duke pf Alva's taxing, of the tenth penny fright-^; 
ed it into a palsey,. which all the^ moipt^nksj tfiey have, 
bred since, could never tell how to cure. 

Hlis a green sod in water, where, if the German a^ 
dare to bathe himself, he is glad again to perch^^ that het maj; 
dry his wings. 

Their ordinary packhorses ate aU of vrpoid, carry iiieS^ 
bridles in their tails, and: their burdens in theit bellies. A 
strong tyde and a stiff gale are the spur^ that make them spee^ 
dy. When they travel, they touch no ground ; when the j 
stand still, they ride, and are never in danger^ b\it "^hi^tk ^^% 
drink up too much of th^r way. 



IRiey dress dieir xneAt in aqua cdelesti ; for it springs not^ 
^8 ourS) from the earthy but comes to them, as tnanna to the 
Israelites, falling from h^yen. This they keep under ground^ 
.^ it stinks, and then they pump it out again for use. So 
IRrhen you w^sh your face with one hand, you had need hold 
youf nose yrith the other ; for, though it be not; a cordial, it 
is certamly a strong water. • • • 

The element^ are here at variance, the subtile oversway-* 
ing the grosser ; the fire consumes the earth, and the air th^ 
piratert They bum turfs, and drien their grounds with wind-* 
mills, as if the cholic were a remedy for the stone ; and 
jtbey would proye against philosophy the world'^ conflagration 
f;o b0 natural, even showing thereby, that the very element 
of earth is combustible* : 1 ' . 

. The landi th&t d^ey have, they keep as neatly, as a courtief 
4oes his beardf They have a method in mowing. It ic 
so interveined with waters and rivers, that it is impossible to 
make ^ cpmmfin among them. * Bven the Browvuts are here 
%t a^ stand, only.tbey hold their pride in wrangling for that^ 
inrhich they never will find. Our justices would be much at 
^e^ although our English poor were still among them ; for 
yirhat^peyer th^y do, they can break no hedges. Sure had 
the wise men of Gotham lived here, they ^ould haye studied 
fdme oth^r death for their cuche. 

The ditches they frame, as ^ey list, and distinguish thent 
into npoka, as my lord mayor's cook doth his custards. 
Cleanse them they often do \ but it is, a&physipiins give theix 
potions, more to catch the fish, than cast th^ mud out. 

Though their coimtry be the main land^^ yet every housQ 
ftands pn an island ; andthat, though a bopr dwell in it ,looks 
;is snug, ds 3 lady, that hath newly lockt .up her colors, and 
laid by her irons. A gatllant, tnasquing siut sita not more 
^omplet^Iy^ than ^ cdat of thatch^ though of maiiy yeart 
K^^ring. 

If it stand dry, it is embraced by vines, as if it were ai* 
gainst, the nature of a Dutchman not to have Bacchus his 
«^ighlx)|r*. . If you find it lower seated^ it is only a close irf 
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fkyr in i plump of ivilbw» aad iUa» i fteuattt oom^ 
while tbe dog da^f lastj b«t dicM past once, yofx alucf; praw^ 
fifle.wa^ing^ or lie prisoaet imtii the vmx aprk^. Ckdy ^ 
}itol ffost^ with dte help «f a aiedge^ ratf rdsase yott^ Ifh^ 
^ri(%e ^ the hpiise 16 m ovtbiuiilh plank, tirkli % ^eit 
^ atqoes to poise it vfthak When thf tnaMr U Mmr^ 1^ 
standi drawn, and thei^ hq i$ in hiaeasde* 

It is tore hi^ fear^ whidi reqdety him suefKCfMiflw That 
%e may thele£enre ceit»niy f|ee» wIr) entanii yoa siuA efW fi^A 
his window made of^ his door. fi)ilt perluip^ that H A 
ihew ^POL his pedigree} for, thoogh his aacestoTS ir^ne Het^ 
}uiowi|^ their aroi^ ^le tbete^ whidi in qnte itf heiral#rp Ai^ 
hear their alduev ment w^ a behnet fc^ a haf^n at fei^ 
Marry, the field perhaps shall be ch|^ed with thhUi l^ali^ 
|i^ to shew of what trade lus &lto w«s^ fiscntt^e^^ too^ 
fire as pleni&l^ as gentty is s$ac<% (I l^ery atiaa ifi^M^ <S^^^ 
herald* 

yfhea j&Bi tatt entcsed the hoine^ die Afst di&^ ^ «§^ 
founteip is a bx^Eing^^ss } no question tat a true eniUetni df 
poUtic hospibltty | for^^ though it f^ftects pmrsdf in fofX 0«m 
figure, 'ti^ yet no lo^er, don while yon ^ore thetie before i€i 
Vhen yo4 are once gone, it Satters the next cometi wi^Mdit dft 
least remen4)rancei ^t ypii e^ie were ^ere* 

The next are the ves^ of t^e hotise^ ftiaffifaaifod ^bOQH 
die loom Hke watehmeni attaeneat, as if you tr^rn in ft cttir 
gran's wife'e cabinet \ for, unless it be diemselT^ tbey ief 
lione of Qod's ei(«i|ures lose any dm% of dieit MtHr^ beieiit^. 

Their houses^ especi^y in their iritietji a^ ^ hMI ey€ 
tieai}^es of their c6imtry» lor ^ost ati4 si^t they &r ex«. 
ceed our f^SA ; but Aey w^ th^ m^nifi^^^ee^ Thiif 
fining is yet ^taore t\xk% than iheilr outtiie v ii^tiil hcEligtegSi 
but ptctnret^ irhich eten the poor^d sure diere fuflitshedl 
with^ Not ^ eohtef but has his toys pt omauheoi W^^ 
the knacks of all tbeqr houses set together, there wtffdd Wt 
he wAi ano&er Bardieloniew Fair in Sifirope^ 

Their aitists, foi^ these are as Hile, as theii^h^ t&kk pksi 
yw a fat hen fa her ftiatben. AbA^ \$ you ^Mmt l|^ h^ 



tot what thej are, thej write under them* So by tfiU 4e^ 
vicje^ il}iej h^ up mars honmfflh^ti t)ie; ke^p« 

^Soachtt ;^r9 as rajce, ^(SQm^ i ^ni 4)9090 that liv^ boae^ 
ly need qia £^ pn^ piimshQient^ ilrhiph >aften rexes suck 
with 1K« Th^y mij be ^ure^ Aough they b^ dlsco^medj die/ 
sbaV aio^ b^ carUd. Thi^ meipehandi^ ii drawn Arm^Ii 
<he jtreejs on skdges, as We dxs^ |rait«i9 on twrdks ^ w' 
mitioiu 

Their gdcytts ^tfe b^t <e%era} 4land hoisUis ) if so, yoci mu^ 
ril^eir go out to spit, or bfatsh when you seethe out brought* 

Their beds are no othet, than Jzfii cabins, high enough 
to Heed a huMer or stairs. Up once^ and you ^re Walled iif 
with Wainscoat:. This is good discretion to atoid th6 trou* 
ble €(( Inaking your will eVery night i £oi once falling out 
dse would break your neck perfectly. But, if you die in it, 
tfris omahitt you «haU leave yowr firieadsi that jou di^ in 
eleaif linen. . ^ 

Whatsoerer their estate h^ 4ieir houses must be falr^ 
Therefore from Amsterdam they have banished sea cosd^ 
lest it so3 their buBdings, of which the statlier sort are some^ 
limes sentcotioils, uid in ^ Sootit car^ some conceit of the 
omet. As to gate you a taste in these $ 

OurlstVs aDI Vtor mEVs ; 
Hoc abdicata pevenne qulero f 
HIC MeDIo {VtIVs itVr. 

Svevy dpor seems studded ^Ai diamonds. The nails a^ 
Mnges hold a constant brighmess, as if the rust there Were uot 
a qusdity incid^tal to iron. Their houses they |;eep deanefi 
dian thei^r bodies ; their bodies, ib^n Aeir squIs^ Go to 
one, you shall &id the an£i[ons i9iut up in net work ; at a 
second, the warming pan n^ufBed in Italian cut work ; gt ^ 
third, die sconce dad in cajnbrick, and,Ll]ke a ctdwp, advance 
fd in the i^iddle of die house | for die wpipan there is the 
head of die husband, so takes ^e horn to her.own charge. 

llie people are generally boorish, yet tiope but may be 
lnDe4 to aj^tatesman, dicy b^'^ing all tUs 0£tf pot to be $0 nice 
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consckncedj but that they can turn out religion to let in 
policy. 

Their country is the God, they worship ; war is their 
hearen i peace is their hell ; and the Spaniard is the derilj 
diey hate. Custom is their law, and their will reason. 

Their spirits are generated from the English beer, and that 
makes them headstrong. Their bodies are built of pickled 
herring, and they render them testy: These ^th a little 
butter, onions, and Holland cheese, are the ingredients of ail' 
ordinary Dutchman, which a Yopge to the East Indies, witl|- 
the heat of the equinoctial, consolidates* 

To be coniinuedi 



ADVICE TO A STUDENT OF HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY IN A SERIES OF LETTERS* 



I 



LETTER IK 

N my last I urged on you the diligent improrement dt 
time. I did not then advise you on what studies to emplof 
it* This subject was resenred for the present letter. 

On this topic you have doubtless heard a variety of con^ 
tradictory opinions. 

Some recommend, that your attention should be prineU 
paUy devoted to authors from the library, distinct from those^ 
which are appointed for your daily studies. They esdmate 
your scholarship by the number of volumes, through which, 
you pass, without considering the plan, you pursue, the ao- 
thors, you read, or the manner, in which you consult diem. 

This mode of study does not however come recommend-* 
edby the best authority. It is for the most part proposed 
by superficial scholars ; and you will invariably find thenit 
who pursue it, but smatterers in sdence. 

Others consider it important to devote their principal atik 
ftteution to theab$truse l^ea^ TheyiiqpidUie Bdleitotif 



hesy as adapted rather to amuse^ than to improve £he hiind. 
I'hej therefore ui^ you, as you would most effectually 
toltivate and strengthen your mental powers, to be intent 
itnost on metaphysical and mathematical investigations* 

But a more frequent opinion is, that pursuits of this kind 
are of trivial consequence ; nay, that they even obstruct tii6 
advancement of die mind in more useful studies^ Hence 
you are confidently advised by some to neglect them alto<* 
gethen 

Many are the prejudices, entertained by diose, who are 
hot acquainted with &em, against the learned languages^ 
^ey tell you that it is uift^Monable to spend sd large ^ por« 
tion of early life, as is commonly employed, in understand^ 
)ng them $ as they are not living languages, and as their most 
interesting works have been long since translated into our ver-^ 
hacular tongues 

It is the recommendation of others, that, in our literary 
pursuits, we should follow the bent of genius* Such wiU 
direct you to attend to liiose studies only, for which you are 
consdous of possessing a taster 

Notwithstanding 1^ i^ausible as^guments, <^ik which these 
i^inions are founded, I am not ready to relinquish the be^ 
Itef, that the mode of studjt, prescribed at the University, is * 
by far the best^ It is intended to furnish the students with 
the elementary principles of the various liberal arts and sci** 
toces* It is hap^y calculated to fix these princi{:des deeply 
in die mind i and die authors, selected for diis purpose, are 
for the most part tiie best extant* It is not formed vrith the 
expectation, that ever so close attention to it will render you a 
isomplete scholat. The eariy age, at which you enter College, 
die easy tarns of aidmission, and the short period of your 
academical course forbid sudi a presumption. Within a 
lerm so limited you tan at best lay a fotindatioa for future 
eminence in Uteracute* 

To proceed therefore to general reading, before the plan» 

We recommended, is pursued, is to erect a superstructure 

Dril^ut a foufid|ti«mw Tour 4esiga wiU of course be Irus* 

trati^d* 

•Asa 
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In&ead of indiscriminate perusal of books from the libr^^ 
ry, let your first object be to perfect yourself in the various 
branches of study, enjoined as a task. These will furnish 
you with all the preliminary qualifications to read to advan:-' 
tage. Without this prerequisite, you will be likely to pe-^ 
ruse authors with no definite plan. You may read much 9 
and digest but little. I have known several, who, while di- 
ligently pursuing this unclassic mode of study, have treasur-* 
ed much learned lumber in their heads y but have not cons^ 
verted it to profit. 

. The indolent will reply, that the -close attention to Ct^ 
lege exercises, here recommended, would wholly deprive 
them of benefit from the library^ Such will not be likely tor 
obtain advantage from it, whatever exemption they claim 
from recitations and lectures. But from your industrious 
habits I am convinced, that you 6an easily acquit yourself 
well before your instructers, and find a reasonable portion 
of time for other pursuits. 

Such leisure you cannot, in my opinion^ better employy 
than by consulting authors, which treat on the subjects, you 
have been last studying. This will tend not only to imprint 
on your memory what you have acquiredybut also to enlarge 
your acquaintance with the subject.: You will be better pre- 
pared to prosecute such studies, than to engage in others^ 
foreign from what you have been pursuing. 

What these authors are, to which I allude, you 6iay easi-' 
ly ascertain by consulting your respective instructers. You 
have also the best possible information and advice on this 
subject in the celebrated ** letters to a student" by the late^ 
learned Dr. John Clarke. With these you are familiarly ac- 
quainted. His name with you is sufficient authority \^ nor 
do I wish for a better argument in favor of what I am recom- 
mending, tlian his example. So copious and judicious is 
the selection, he has made, of authors oh your various clas-^ 
sical studies^ that I need not enlarge on this head. 

You can surely need no arguments to convince you, thaf 
fjo confine your attention at College to any one, or more 
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^branches of study, to the neglect of others is illiberal and un- 
scholastic. By diligent investigation of the mathematicS|^ 
you may gain much solid science. But your knowledge will* 
be exceedingly limited, if not unprofitable, while you are in- 
attentive to polite literature. In like manner you may be 
distinguished for attainments ii> the helleslettres, while yoru 
will incur the imputation of the sciolist, if negligent of the 
*nore abstruse branches of study. 

As tp the languages, I am happy to^find, that you have not 
fallen into the vulgar prejudices against them. Vulgar I may 
well denominate them, as all, who deserve th^ name of schol- 
ars, both in ancient and modem times, confess their obliga- 
tion to the languages for much of their eminence. We may 
very generally infec, that a person is himself una^rquainted 
with their beauties and excellencies, whq undertakes to op- 
pose almQst the whole learaed world by depreciating them. 
ipr else we may conclude, that he has some visionary no- 
tions of improvement in education, which will not stand the 
test of experience 

As tP following the bent of genius, this may be advisable, 
^ter we have made ourselves acquainted with the rudiments 
<of the various ^3 and sciences. The direction of the oracle 
^o Cicero to follow nature was without doubt judicious. 
But then it is requisite to gain some acquaintance with the 
di;Sez;ent branches of science and literature, in order to ascer- 
tain, to what our genius is best adapted. No more, than is 
necessary for this purpose, is required of a student in our 
University. What his genius will eventually be, he cannot 
better determine, than J>y carefully attending to his various 
College exercises. We are told, that a son of Harvard, vijho 
now makes a most distinguished figure in natural history, 
was not remarkable^r h^s knowledge, of thisfciencey while an 
undergraduate. At that period his attention was equally di- 
vided among the difierent studies prescribed. After leaving 
the University he accidentally met a fragnient of Linnaeus ; 
and his acquaintance with the Latin language enabled him 
t9 understand and to relish the important discoveries, it con- 
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Had he imbibed the too faahio&&bie prefiidiocA. 
which prevail against the classics, the world might have lost 
the benefits, which are yet probably to be derived from his; 
great skil} in the aforementioned science- 
It is abo related of the learned Clayius, that, ^' after hav- 
** ing been tried at several parts dF learning in a College of 
f * Jesuits, he was upon the point of being dismissed, as a 
** hopeless blockhead, till one of the fathers took it into his 
*' head to make an essay of his parts in geometry ; which> 
*' it seems, hit his genius so luckily, that he afterwards be-. 
^^ came one of the greatest mathematicians of the age,^' 

But why need I use diese arguments with one, who aZ-*. 
•eady has die ambition to become a general scholar ? Wfaat-*^ 
ever may be your future profession, be assured, that the plan 
J now recoinmend, and you so faithfully follow, will be most 
. fa v o rable to literary enunence. It wiQ be soon enough, after, 
you leave College, to confine pur atientiim more particulate 
jy to some favorite study. ¥ou will find, that the knowl- 
edge, you have acquired on other subjef^ will assist you in 
this. For as the great Blackstone has well observed, '^^sci- 
^' ences are of a sociable disposition $ and flourish best in the^ 
f ' neighbourhood of each other. Nor is there any branch of 
*^ learning, but miiy be helped ai^d improved by assistance^ 
^^ dmwn froin other arts." 

Yours, &c* FHILOS* 

^ _ _ «... 1 _^^ 



\ HERE is no subject, on whic)i men oftener ecr fai ik^ 
ory as well, as practice, than the ineans of felicity. It is 
natural and proper that we should banish unreasonable aoli«f 
citude and vexatious cares, and live peaceably with ourselves. 
If any prefer anxiety to contentment^ and derive happiness 
from jpain, their humor wiH be amply gratified in the comt 
9)011 pburse of events 9 amd their pfailosof>hy is useful 00^ 



^en difficolties perplex and miseries tormetit. It is the 
xnindy yrhick characterises the mdn */and it is the minfl, vridch 
diottld be disencttinba:i3d of all needless and pernicious cdres. 
But nothing is 0q tnisun^emood^ as freedpm frpm care^ 
It is supposed by some to exciude concern for those arotm4 
^Sy and tims it degenerates into selfishness \ k is imagined 
to wididtaw attention froqi misery and want, and thus it 
becomes inhumanity and cruelty $ it is apprehended to air 
low no attention to the advancement of society, and thus it 
4s dissocial and insolent i it is thought to foiAnd a regard to 
person and interest, and thus it degenerates into slovenKne8S| 
and sloth, and poverty. 

How are these abuses to be remedied ? Hie corrective 
fn«st be habitual, not occasional merely. Every man lives 
fbr othet^ as well, as himself. And, while the tenor of his 
i^ should be that of cheerful industry in his Calling, he 
^ouid keep open every avenue to compassion, and liberality, 
and munificence. The business of such a man is habitual, 
and includes no unreasonable cares ; his benevolence is uni-- 
fonb) and finds opportunities enoi^h for exercise. HJi| 
maxim is ^ vivere est agere.** He Kves reputably^ and i$ 
beloved by his contemporaries. ^* Usque ille poster! presn 
cat kude recens.** 

But yKfdt shall be toW by those, who are unwilling to mor^ 
vXofe vefy stricdy, that freedom from care supposes indolence, 
«aid recreation, and amusement. That it supposes indolence. 
is inadnnssible ; that it includes recreation and atnusemcnt 

, is granted } but this neither endangers our purity, nor our 
vseEttbie^ laipr our activity. Idleness has always been dis- 
^oumenanced Vy Ae great and good. For fear of such ex- 

, amples the Emparor, Augustus, was ashamed to be seen at a 
favorite game, and Domitiaa was wise enough to retire into 
]u8 closet to catch flies. 

Recreation and amusement may be indulged to the exclu- 
mcm of indolence. They may be directed in such a manner^ 
a$ to intigorate tihe body and strengthen the mind. They 
noiy sometimes be accompanied with a' degree of improve- 
plenty and always subserve a more unwearied application: to 
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})asioe3S or study. Pliny was fond of recxeatiao. In oxmr 
pf his letters he says, ^^ sometimes I hunt, but even then I 
V carry with me a pocket book) that, while my attendants 
" are making preparatiQns, I may engage in something piofr 
*' itable to me in my studies ; and that, if I nuss my gam^ 
*^ I may secure my thoughts, and not haye the disappoinb- 
*^ ment of having caught nothing." .Qorace wrote verses for 
recreation ; and Caesar alleviated the fatigues of war by writ- 
ing his qominentaries on the spot, where be fought his bat- 
tles. It is the poet's amusemep^ to indulge his ruling pas- 
sion in the language of melody^ f* Juyat scribere versicu- 
** los," &c. The mathematician recreates himself with sohr^ 
^ng a problem 5 the historian by settling points pf chronology. 
The former is in ecstacies, when be detects an error, auicl 
the latter is transported with the purity of his virtue, whea 
he expose? a wicked anachromsm. They may both be tri- 
flers, but they are industrious trifler^. They may chance tQ 
benefit soqiety ; they are almost sure of doing no injury.. 
The moralist amuses himself with his consununate casuistry 
in deciding betwee^n the treatment of guilt in foro conscien- 
ti?e et i^^n actionis consequentia ; and th^ naturalist, more 
fond of plants and inseqts, than of dialectics, makes no case 
of conscience in bleeding a plant, or dissecting a butterfly's 
wing. The; pne, no doubt, thinkf, he is making rapid strides 
in the philosophy of the mind, and the other in the insec( 
economy. Neither is idle, and, how little soever he bene- 
fits mankind, his curiosity is innocent, and n^ay lead to U3e-^ 
ful discovery. 

The farmer, and merchant^ ai^l mechanic are entitled tQ 
their recreation and amusement. They enjoy them for the« 
most part in domestic, life, m the tattle of wiveS) and the 
prattle of babes. Their cares generally end with the day, 
and they acquire a new relish for the pleasures of the famin 
ly circle. These should not be devoid of instruction. The 
young should be made inquisitive, and .the old should 
become communicative. Neither of the occupations t& 
unfavorable' t;o morality and religion. The 6rm«r. 
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fhvn, hoping that God will give the increase ; the mer^ 
chant adventures, knowing that the same Being command- 
eth the winds and the waves j and the mechanic labors, 
conscious of his dependence on Him, who giveth life and 
strength. These reflections are calculated to diminish ra- 
ther, than^ accumulate cares, and they are ever the refuge of 
the wise. 

•^ The grand source of innocent amusement and recreation 
is social and rationai conversation. It is the most natural, 
and improving, and refined source. Everjr one should con- 
tribute his share of good humor to sweeten the social re:* 
past* And to improve an opportunity so favorable each 
should feel obliged to enrich the entertainment with such 
instruction^ as he can impart. No sluggishness of body; not 
mental indolence, nor obtrusive cares, nor whining com*^ 
plaints, nor malevolent slanders, should gain admittance; 
We have enough of inactivity, and disappointment, and car^ 
in the course of life, without infesting our cheerful meetings 
with spleen and ill humor. 

Happiness consists as much in being always usefully em- 
ployed, as in freedom from anxious cares and unreasonable 
solicitude concerning the affairs of life. It is desirable, that 
every man should be enabled to subsist by his professional 
pursuit, without being perplexed with extraneous cares* He 
Aould be placed above them. 

In mechanic employments, they will liib^ excel, whd 
attend to a single art. And it is from perverse attempts to 
'blend branches, which have no strict connexion, that we find 
3o maily half taught artists. So in literary professions we 
cannot expect those to excel, whose time is divided by ai 
ihnltiplicity of pursuits. The clergy of New England^ for 
example, unable to subsist by their calling, must become 
pastors of flocks and herds^ while they have the fold of 
Christ to oversee ; or they are compelled to instruct in the 
rudiments of human learning to the neglect of teaching the 
i^diments of Christ. 

It should be the endeavor of all to gain preeminence is 
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their seTrtal occujMitions ; to avoid all catmsiTe catts mii 
dashing iatevttts. There k room enough in the world for 
aUy and enough for all to do. That man is the molt 
miserabley and his own worst enemy, who su&rs himself ta 
be despoiled of his tranquillity by the momentary applause^ 
the present prosperity, or the temporary deration of those 
around him. If freedom from solicitude and concern be vi 
ingredient in true contentment, industry is not a less essen-^ 
ttal one. And he enjoys die richest erening repast, who 
can reflect on a day, filled with honotable and inefvt enqiloj« 

«IDepotea8«H 
*> Lxtm^iie deget, cat Eoet in 4ien 



REVIEW* 



Letters written hj the late Earl of Chatham to his n^heiU^ 
Thomas Pitt esq. afterward Lord Camelford^ then at Cam^ 
bridge. New JTork. E, Sergeant tsf co. 1804, pp» 107* 

JVIoNITORY and preceptive letters from so celebrat-^ 
ed a man, as Lord Chatham, to a youth, for whom he had 
great affection and regard, will naturally excite much atten<< 
tipn, and doubtless will be read with avidity. The familiar^ 
corre^ndence oi eminent characters interests our feelings 
by gratifying the curiosity, every one has, to be acquainted 
with the minutis of their history, and by discoverii^ to uS 
the less obvious features of their minds ; and there are few 
relations in society so pleasing, as that of a gteat orator and 
^statesman, who, after having guided die important operations 
of government, descends to the more endearing pursuits of 
private life, and disseminates with ease and liberality among 
his kindred and friends the useful produce of careful experi- 
ence and enlightened observation. But when the letters of 
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^ learned and distmguished personage are written professed- 
ly upon the interesting topics of education, they approach 
our hearts vrftli more powerful recommendation! and we 
iread with increased eagerness and satisfaction the dictates 
■of wisdom, tempered by the zeal and tenderness of affection, 
^e generosity of a great mind liberally communicates the 
discoveries of genius and application, and seems to introduce 
Us at once to the secret haunts of science without the parade 
t)f ceremony, or delay of a formal approach* 

The letters of Lord Chatham to his nephew do not con** 
tain a system of education, and were not intended for pub«- 
lication. Tlieir design appears to be to supply the 
omissions and defects of personal conference, to lend occa* 
sionally ^ a helping hand" to one, beginning to tread life*s 
slippery way, to prove a ** safeguard" to youtjiful innocence 
ftnd virtue, and to communicate the ^' dictates of experience 
*^ re^y digested for use*" 

Though ** few in nUmbeif, arid written for the private use! 
^ of an individual during a short period of time, and con- 
taining only such detached observations on the extensive 
subjects, to which they relate, as occasion might happen to 
^ suggest in the Cotkrse of a familiar correspondence," these 
letters will be perused with great advantage by every young 
man, desirous of improvement, and will remain a monument 
of the excellence in private life both ^"^ of him, by whom 
.^^ they vi^ere writteui and of him, to whom they were ad« 
•* dressed." 

Tlie correspondence of Chatham, though written many 
years before the celebrated letters of Lord Chesterfield to his 
son, excels them in the soundness and practicability of^d- 
xdce, and contains in a small compass all the merit of the 
Chestetfieldean system without its tricks ^d immorality. 
It is well calculated, as its noble editor thinks, '* to promote 
** the inseparable interests of learning, virtue, and religion.*' 
As a proof of its superiority, we will extract two passages^ 
the first upon the subject of conversadon smd. conduct to- 
ward college companions, the second respecting behavioio; 
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}» general, to which there is nothing in Chesterfield's lettets/ 
that can be compared either for the utility of the precepts^ 
or the ecxellence of the advice. 

■* As to your c«mpanion9 tet this be your rule. Caltlvate the acquaint-' 
" ance, which jok haye so foitoaately begun ; and in general* be sure to as^ 
"* tcciate with men much older, than yourself; 8cbolan> wh^ey&r you oan ^ 
*' but always with men of decent and honorable lives. As tlieir age and 
^ learning, luperiiM: both to y&nr own, must netessarily in' good sense and in 
'* the view of acquiring knoiK'ledge froitt thehi entitle them to all deference 
** a|id submission of your own lights to theirs, you will particularly practise 
" that .first and greatest riule fof pleasing in conversacion a^ well, as for draw« 
** ing instruction and improvement 'fiom the company of oi}9^s superiors inK 
'* age and knowledge, namely, to be a patient, attentive, and^ well bred hear- 
•* er, and to answer with m'odesty ; to deliver your own opinions' sjiaringly 
^ and with proper difiidence ; and, if you are forced to desire farther infor^ 
*' m.iti«n or explanation upon a point, to do it with proper apologies for the* 
** trouble, you give ; oh, if obliged to differ, to do it with all posable candor, 
** and an unprejudiced desire to find-and ascertain truth, with an entire indif^ 
** fermce to the side, on which that truth i» to be found. Thereis likewise 
" a particular attention required to contradict with good manners ; such as« 
' begging pardon-, begging leave to doubt, and sdch like phrases: Pythago-' 
** ras enjoined his scholars an. absolute silence for a long noviciate. 1 am far 
** from approving such a taciturnity ;' biit I highly recommend the end and 
** intent of Pythagoras* injunction ; which' is to dedicate the first palts ot 
** life more to hear and learn, in orde|- to collect materials, out of which to 
*^ form opinions, founded on proper lights, and well examined, sound princi? 
^ pies, than to be presuming, prompt, and fiipparil in hazaiiding one's own 
^ slight, crude notions of things ; and riiereby ekpo^g.the nakedness andp 
**■ emptiness of the mind, like a house opened to company before it is fitted 
^ either with necessaries, or' an/ ocnkments foi* their refceptSon' and enter- 
*' tainment. And not only will this disgrace follow ^m ^ch temerity and^ 
'* presumption, but a more serious danger is sXire to ensue, that is, the embrac- 
** ing errors* for truths, prejudices for principles ;-and, when that is once done, 
*' no matter how vainly and weakly, the adhering perhaps to false and dan^^ 
*^ gerous notions, only because one has declared foe them, and submitting^ 
^ £>r life the understanding and cbnsciehce to a yi)ke' of base and servile* 
.** prejudices, vainly taken up and obstmafiely retainedi' 'l^is' will* never be^ 
** your danger'; but I thought it not amiss to offer these reflections to yous 
** thoughts. As to your manner of behaving towards those unhappy, yoUng 
'* gentlemen, you describe; let it be manly sUid easy ; decline their parties 
with civility ; retort their raillery with- raillery, always tempered with* 
good breeding. If they banter your regularity, orderi decency, and lov© 
of study, banter in return their neglect of them i and venture to own: 
frankly, that you came to Cambridge to learn what you can, not. to follow^ 
**■ what tliey are pleased to call pleasuire. In short, let your external bttha* 
^ viour to them be as full of politeness and ease-, as yonr inward esttmation- 
*< of them is full of pity, mixed with contempt. I come now to the part of 
« the advice, I have to offer to you, which most nearly concerns your wel- 
" fare, and upon which every good and honorable purpose of your lifb will' 
^ assuredly turn ; I mean the keeping up in your heart the true sentiments of 
** religion. If you are not right' towards God, you can never be so towards 
** man. The noblest sentiment of the human breast is' here brought to the 
'' test. Is gratitude in the number of a man^s virtues ? If it be, £e highest 
^: benefactor desModtthe warmest rettums ^pA^atHt^f lort, »d fraiso*- 
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f* Ingrsitum qui dixerit, omnia dixit. If a man wants thi« virtue, wliere there 
'^ are infinite obligations to excite and quicken it, he will be likely to want 
.« all others towards his fellow creatures, whose utmost gifts are poor, com- 
« pared to those, lie daily receives at the hands of his never failing Almigh-. 
«* ty Friend. Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth is big with 

* tne deepest yeisdom. the fear of the liord is the beginning of wisdom ; 

« and an upright heart, that is understanding. This is eternally true, whe- 

'< ther the wits and rakes of Cambridge allow it, or hot l nay, 1 must add of 

" this religious wisdom, her ways are ways of pleasantness, and a|l hef pathf 

•* are peace, whatever' your young gentlemen of pleasure think of a whpre 

^ and a bottle, a tainted health, and battered constitution. Hold fast tliere- 

^ fore by this sheet anchor of happiness, religion ; you will often want it 

«* in the timcsi)f most danger ; the storms aoid tempests of life. Cherish true re- 

** ligion as preciously, as you will fly with abhorrence and contempt supersti- 

** tion and enihusiasriiu ' The first is the- perfection and glory 9^ the human 

** nature ; fhe two last tihe depravation and disgrace of it. " Remember tlie 

** essence of teligion is a heart void of offence towards God and man ; not 

** subtle, speculative 'Opinions, but an active, vital principle of faith. The 

"** words of a heathen were so fine, tha^ I must give them to you ; composi-* 

^.^um jus, fasque, animi, sanctosqtue recessifs m^tU, «t incoctum generoao 

f pectus honesto.*' ; - 

^ Behaviour is of infinite advantage o^ prejudice to a man, as he happenf 
*• to have formed it to a graceful, noble, engaging, and proper manner; or 
^ to a vulgar, coarse, illbred, or awkvrard, and ungentefsl on^. Behaviour^ 
•*« though an extern<il thing, which seems rather to belong- to the body, than 
^ the nii^d, is ce'rtsUnl^ founded in cdhslierable virtues ; though I have 
« kiiown instances of good men, with so^iething very revolting and offeu- 
■** sive in their manner of behaviour, especially when they have the misfoF^ 
** tune to be naturally very awkward and ungienteel ; and which their mis- 
** taken, frie&ds have helped to confirm them in by teUin^ theni, they were 
** above such trifles, as being genteel, dancing, fencing, ridipg, and doing aU 
*" manly exercise with grace and vigor. ' As if the body, becauJie inferior, 
« were toot' a p4rt oJF the composition o^ man ; and the proper, easy, ready, 
« and graceful use of hiniself, both in mind and limb, did not go to raakp^ 
^ np the character of an accanf^ished n^an. You are in no danger of fal- 
" Img into this preposterous error ; and I had a great pleasure in fitiding you, 
' *f when I first saw you in I^don, so well disposed by nature, and so proper- 
-•• iy attentit'e to make yourself genteel in persr«i, and wellbred in beha- 

* viour. I am very ^{ad you have taliien a fencing master ; (bat exercise 
** will give you some manly, firm, and graceful attitudes ; open your cbept, 
*« place your head ii|»rigiit, an«l plant you well upon yeur legs. . A« to the use 
f* of the twordi, it b w^ tfi kiiow it ; but remember, my dearest nephew, 
** it is a science of'defence ; and that a sword can never be employed by 
^ the hand of a man' of virtue in any other cause. " As to the carriage of 
f* your persofi, be^ pjirdcjilarly careful, a^ you ar^, tall and thiq, not to get a 
^ habit of stooping ; nothing has so poor a look ; above all things avoi<l 
^ «aotracting any pecahiar gesticulations of the body, or movements of the 
** m\ji9c)^ti the face, ^te is rare to tee in any one a graceful laughter $ it i^ 
^ generally /better to smile, than laugh out, especiadly to contract a habit 
*^ of laughing at Undil, or no jokes.' 'Sometimes it would be affectation, or 
^ worse, mere moroteness, tlotto If ugh heartily,, when the truly ridicu-* 
*^^ lous circumstances of an incident, or the true pleasantry and wit of a thing 
'*csil\ for and justify it ; but the trick of laughing frivolously is by all means to 
J^ be ftvoidcdi Risu inepto, res iaeptiQi: nulla est. Now as to politeness 
^ ibany have attempted definitions of it ; 1 believe it is best to be known by 
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«■ detcnpdoD, definitko not bebg able to comprise It. I wofiild howmr «n|f' 

* ture to call it benerolence in trifles, or the preference of others ^-ooi^ 
** selves in little daily, hoorly occurrences in the commerce of life. A bet^ 
*■ ter place, a more cammodious seat, priority in being helped at table, &c^ 
4* what is it, bot sacrificing ourselyes in sach tribes to the convenience and 
^ pleasure of others f And this constitutes trae politeness. Itisaperpetr 
** ual attention, by habit it grows easy and natural to ns, to the little want^i 
^ of those, we are with, by which we either prevent, or remoye them. Bown 
** ing, ceremonioas, formal compliments, stiif civilities will never be poUte*. 
** ness ; that mast be ea^, natural, unstudied, manly, noble. And wbat wilf 
^ give this, but a min4 benevolent, and perpetually, attentive to ^ert tha|^ 
^ amiable dispoNtion in trifles t<nv;ards all, you converse and live with ? Be-i 
** nevolence in greater matters takes a higher name, and is the queen of vir* 
** tues. Nothing is so incompatibfe with politeness, as any trick of absence 
^ of mind- I would trouble you with a word or two more upon some branchn 

* es of bebayiour, which have a more serious, moral obligation in them, ihaQ 
**.tho8eof mere politeness, whi^h are equally ^porta9t in the eye cl^th^ 
** worM. 1 mean a proper behavior, adapted to the respective relations, w^ 
y stand in, towards the different ranks of superiors, equals, and inferiors^ 
** Let your behavior towards superiors in dignity, age, learp|n^> or soy distin-t 
f guished excellence^ be full of respect, deference, and modesty. Towafd^ 
^ equals nothing becomes a man so weU, as well bred ease, polite fireedonx^ 
•• generous frankness, manly spirit} always tempered "with genden^s and fweeth 
** ness of raacner, noble sincerity, csmdor, and openness of hea^, qualified and 

* restrained within the bounds of discretion a|id prudence, and ever Umitet^ 
** by a sacred regfard to secrecy, m all things entitisted to it, and an inviola^ 
¥ ble attachment to your word. To inferiors gentleness, condescenaon, ati<| 
** affability is the only dignity. Towards servants never accustom yourself 
** to rough and passionate lang^ge. When they are good, w4 should considee 
** them, as hunules aniici, as fellow christians, nt conservi ; and when the^p 
^ are bad, pity, admonish, and part with them, IT mcorrigible. On all occa<^ 
*< sions beware, my dear child, of anger, that daemon, that destroyer of our 
^ peace. Ira furor brevis est, animnin rege qui nisi paret imperas, hunc frae^ 
^ nis hunc tu compesce catenis.** 

Such are the sentiments^ and such should be the conduct 
of a real gentleman and man of honor. Here is no hollow-^ 
hearted Chesterfield^anismf no tricks of simulation and dis^ 
simulation^ no duplicity, no recommendation of artfuj flatte-^ 
Tj, or cunning intrigue, np encouragement of a mean selfish** 
ness, or of demoraIi:$ing aniours, and no invention of mean^ 
to raise oneself in the voridby graceful villainy, or jFashionsK 
ble crimes. Lord Chatham >idshes to establish the succe^ 
pf his pupil upon the basis of learning, virtue, and re^gionjl 
rendered pleasing by politeness and such graceful accomn 
plishments, as are not incompatible with strict morality. He 
^ays, '^ the true use of learning is to render a man more 
^' wise and virtuous^ and not merely to make him more 
^^ learned,;" ^nd he urges to the acotiisition of luiowledg^ 
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•* and virtuous action upon the stage of the world, both in 
^* private and in public life ; as a gentleman, and as a mem-* 
** ber of the commonwealth, who is to answer for all he does 
*^ to the laws of his country, to his own breast and con-» 
^* science, and at the tribunal of honor and good fame ;*• 
^d, instead of reiterating in the ears of his iicphew, like 
Chesterfield, tie Graces, the Graces, the Graces, he repeatedly 
frequests and urges him ** to remember Ws Creator in the 
•' days of his youth, and to let no immoralities and vicious 

[ ^courses sov the seeds of a too late and painful repentance.'* 

At this age of the world, when the study of the classic^ 
is Undeservedly neglected, we are glad to find a warm re:» 

^ ^ conmiendation of Homer and Virgi}, of TuUy and Demosthd* 

toes from so respectable an authority^ 

'^ I rejoice," says he ini the second letter, *< to hear, that yon have begum 

f Homer's Uiad ; and have made so great a progress in VirgiL I hope ^011 

^ taste and love those authors particularly. You cannot read them tootench* 

<* They are not only the two greatest poets, but they contain the finest leii* 

^ ^ sons for your age to imbibe ; lessons of honor, <K>urage, disinterestedness, 

\ •• love of truth, command of temper, gentleness of b^aviour, humanity, 

f* and, in one i^ord, virtue in its true signification. Go on, my dear nephew, 

j f* and drink as deep, aa you can, of these divine springs. The pleasure of tho. 

^ draught, is equal at least to the prodigious advantages of it to the heart 

I ** and morals. I hope yo^ will drink them, as somebody- does in Virgil, of 

p ^ anoth^ sort of cup ; iUe iufipiger hau^t spfmiaotem patefsun.'* 

And soipe months afterwards^ when speaking of an elegy, 
written by his nephew, he says, 

f* It is sncb admirable poetry, that I beg you to plunge deep Into prose and 
^ severer studies, and no( indulge your genius with verse for the' present* 
f* Finitimus oratori poeta. Substitute Tully and Demosthenes in the place of 
*• Homer and Virgil ; apd arm yourself with all the variety of manner, co- 
f piousness and beauty of diction, nobleness and magnificence of ^eas of th^ 
f^ Roman consul ; and render the powers of eloquence complete by the ^r^* 
♦* risistible torrent of vehement argumentation, the cjose and forcible rea» 
¥ soning, and th^ depth and fortitude of mind of the Cfrecian statesman.** 

There is one' passage however at the end of the third let* 
ter, in which he recbmmends a course of study, tliat re*» 
quires a little explanation to prevent its misconstruction* 
The passage is as follows... ,V I make it my request, thac 
^* you will forbear drawing totally, while you are at CaiV 
** bridge 5 and not meddle with Greek otherwise^ than to 
^ know a little the etymology of words in JLatint or Eng^ 
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** lisli, or French." The explanation we shall gire m Loti 
Grenville, the editor's words. • 

" It will be obVioBs to every readef on the slightest perusal of the foQow^ 
** ing letters, that they were never iDtended to comprise 9, perfect system of 
<* education, even for the short portion of time, to which they relate. Many 
** points, in which tbey mil be foiirid deficient, were undoubtedly supplied 
f^ |>y freqoenjC opportunities of pe|:sopid intercourse, andmncji was left to tlite 
^ general rules of study, established at an English university. Still less there- 
** fore should the temporary advici;, address^ to an individual, whose prevf- 
^* ous education had labored under some disadvantage, ht npdeistaod, as. is 
'' general dissuasive from the cultivation (^ Oreci^ literature. The aaiti* 
*' nients of Lord Chatham were in direct opposition to any such, opinion. 
«" llie maimer, in which, even in these. letters, he speaks of tiie fitst of poetk 
** and the gt'eatest of orators ; and the stress, which he lays op the benefit 
to be derived from their immortal works, could leave no doubt of his judg- 
ment on this important point. That jiidgment wais aiterwardi most une- 
quivocally manifested, when he was called upon to consider the questtoa 
** with a still higher interest, not ozijy as a friend and guardian, but also^ as 
'< a father" ; alluding |.o the education of the present WllUa^ P^, who devot* 
ed in early life much time to the study of the elates, and of whom the au-> 
thor of the Pursuit? of Literature says, *< he is a pdiolary 1 know him to be 
«* such, and a ripe and good one," ~ ...» »- 

^Jilthough' yre have already mad^ such copious extracts, 
we cannot forbear copying the opinion of Lord Chatham 
upon the. subject of common place books, as we think with 
him, they are of pemicbiis tendency. 

** With regard to the opiniop^ you desirej concerning a common place 
^ book, m general I much disapprove the use of it ; it is chiefly intended for 
*' per8ons,*who m^an to be authors, and tends to impair the memory, and to 
** deprive you of a ready, extemp<H'e use of your reading, by accustoming th^ 
" mind to dischai'ge itself of it$ reading on paper, inst«id of relying on its 
^ natural power of retention, aided and fortified by frequent revisions of itj| 
^ ideas and njateruds. ' Some things mu^t bi^ common placed in order to be 
'* of any use{'dates,'*eh^no4ogicU order^ and thif like ; but in genisral mj 
^ advice to' you is not to common place upon paper, But, &s an equivalent 
* to it, to 2ndektbf to arrange and methodize in your head What you reaJ, 
*< and, by so doing frequently and habitual]y» to fix the matter in the memory.**. 

We shall conclude by recominendiing this Uttle iK>liune to 
the perusal of every younggentleman^ who is desirous of oh* 
taining honorable distinction in life, and who wishes to joii\ 
the experience of ^ge to the ardor of youth, *^ miscens au^ 
** tumni et veris honores," 

J*^ The. letters, which arc the subject of the preceding ravieWjt sure if 
the press and will soon be published, by W. HtUiard, Camhridgen 
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NATURAL HISTORY, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE PROFESSORSHIP FOR THIS SCIENCE 
RECENTLY FOUNDED AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY IN CAMBRIDGE. 

" Natural HISTORTj; corfsklered in its utmost 
** Extent, comprehends two objects v first that of discover- 
^^ ingt asicettaining) And ilamfing all fhe various productions 
^* of nature i ^d second diat of describing their properties, ^ 
^ and xmnnetii and the relation^ ^hich they bear to us and td ^ 

. ** each other/* The former is principal j necessary and use- 
fd» as a mean fot attaining the latter. We miist be abl^ 
to class aiid nanie a plaiJC^ animal^ or mineral, in order to study 
and teach itd nature, qualities,' ind habitudes^ 

The fcHovring remarks tend to show the secedsity and 
cbject of a ctasfjfieation of natural substances.'*^ 

Beginning to etza&ai the prodccctiona of natture, we ard 
struck with their infinite T^umber and boimdtess variety. The 

^ whole seems one vast assemblage of objects,' grouped intc^ 
dfi possible kinds of discordant foxTri^,.^Bid preseiitirtg on ev- 
ery side an inextricable wilderness of dii^j^ity^. Bat uport 
a more deliberate and attentive survey we shall distent resem*^ 
blances and conformities between particular objects, which 
will dispose us to separate them and arrange them into clas*^ 
le$. The first division of these subjects will have respect to 
9om^ of fhe most remarkable, exterior qualities, and leave 
undiscriminated^ miiniter difierences* The three kingdon^s; 
v«egetable, aiumal, and mineral, will soon be marked out i - 
the first ^ from its inert, luidiangiiig quality ; dfe second 
^ from its growth and successive changes, and the animal from 
*' the superadded quality of voluntary motion.** Under each 
of these general divisions subordinate distributions will be 
readily made i as of animals into quadrupeds, birds, fishes, 
sttid insects ; of quadrupeds into ^eat and small, mild and 
ferocious^ herbivorous and camivorousi &c. But tius mode of 
^ ViO. Aikii*» Ictisrt voL i, p. »4. 
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proceeding will not furnish characters sufEciently numefoil^ 
and distinct for identifjiiig geuils and species. Native mudi 
be observed more cidsely* 

Another process of arrangement perfel^y ilatui^ will coni^ 
fiear to the individuaL It consists in Using those forms oi 
«iature, with which we are familiar, as a standard, to Which 
to refer in the way of comparison a varie^ of other objects^ 
l^ss known, or le^ impressed^ Thus a fox i$ described, a^ 
an animal resembling a small dog, with a sharper nose axid 
more bushy tail ; and the tiger and leopard are denominated 
(mimals of the cat kind« A plant is said to have the leaf oi 
an oak, the flower of a rose, the fruit of a palm, &Ca Bu^ 
as the species, with which any one person is acquainted, aie 
too tew to serve, as archetypes for any considerable portion 
of the works of nature ; and as degrees of resemblance ad** 
mit of every possible gradation, and strike diilerent observ-» 
ers in a very different manner, this method of Clas^ficatioii 
b necessarily very defective* It is hoWever on a union of 
the pr^cecting method with this, that all th^ principles of 
classification have been founded* 

With what propriety and advadtagefs, and in what nianner 
these two medbods are combined will appear by considering 
the two leading purposes of arrangement. The first is to 
fumiab a dictionary or nomencdature of natural objects, easy 
to be consulted, or rather to enable u^ to remember and^to 
communicate the knowle4ge of natural objeicts, by placing 
them in a methodical series with precise^ determinatci names, 
iO that they may be found* when wanted. The other is tn 
convey information of the most important things^ relating to 
the structure, economy, qualides, relations, and uses of ani-* 
mats, plants, and fosuls. The perfection of airangemcEnt id 
attained, when both these .purposes are umted ^ when thc^ 
xiame and descriptive character of a substance, a plant fot ex« 
ample, is expressive of its nature, or when the most impor-* 
tant circumstances in the structure, economy, or eSEscts of 
natural productions are selected, as the characters, on which 
their divisions and subdivisions are founded* This cousin 



kites wfiat" IS called the natural method. The more com* 
plete this method is, the more are we enabled, upon seeing a 
subject, to determine its place and name, and, on the contrary^ « 
vtpon being told the namfe of a subject to infer the most impor- 
tant facts in its nature and history. In some species of 
of plants for example certain characters of the flower and 
fruit always indicate a farinaceous vegetable, and in others a 
poisonous one, i8tCi 

But It is utterly iiApbssible to teach this perfection of ar* 
tangenieht in every part of creation, and particularly in the 
Vegetable kingdom, where the general properties are so uni- 
fbnn, and rfie peculiar pifeperties so various and minute. 
Here it IS necessary to adopt an €trtificial system r that is a 
division, the distinctions oSf which are taken from circUm- 
iStances, selected for the purpose of ati-angement only ; and 
not on account of their relative importance; By such a 
method we discriminate 'and expt'ess with perfect precision 
all the tribes, families, arid individual's of the immense mul* 
tihide of plants. The parts of fructifi<iation furnish the dis- 
tinctive marks^ oA which the i^eived isystem is founded, 
under the auspices of the great master of arrangement, Lin* 
nxus. From the number, situation, proportion, and other 
circumstances, attending these parts, are derived classes, or- 
ders, and genera. 

An institution foi^ Natural History and Botany in patticulaf 
Inust have it first in view to provide for a knowledge of the 
nomenclature of the science ( and to enable us to determine 
to what object in nature the names, epiployed by natural- 
ists, belong. Havii^g secured diis essential and preliminary 
aim, it may be extended to giving and procuring information 
concerning the plants, peculiar to our own country; to the 
fbrming of a flora Americana, or Novanglica ; and to what- 
ever respects the variety, the structure, growth, relations, 
and uses of vegetable isubstances. A knowledge of the ar- 
tificial system will afford a great facility in finding out the 
natural divisions. We may then enlarge otir views, and ex- 
alt ovr sentimentSi by observing the relations of cause aiid 
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effect, and the doctrine of harmonies and contracts in th# 
natural world, and particularly in the vegetable Idngdom. 
A botanic garden, designed as much,, as possible to contain 
*^ in narrow room nature's whole wealthJ' wkh a Pra£essov 
to explain its contents, provides for that instruction, which 
will enable us to survey the fields and the woods with new 
eyes, and to describe what we survey. Such aa institution 
is requisite for aiding the observations and' experiments of 
the chemist, the physician, and the farmer.' A museum, or 
cabinet of Natural History, properly furnished and arranged^ 
is not merely an object of curiosity, but a valuable help of sci- 
ence and of art. Uninteresting as the subject of natural histo^ 
ry may appear to the ambitious or busy part of mankind, many 
things might be said to show its solid advantages not less, 
than its pleasures ; and to establish the benefit of this knowl- 
edge both to the student himself and* to the community, of 
which he is a member. We have great reason* to be grati- 
fied, that the liberality of munificent individuals has provid- 
ed an institution for this purpose, connected with our uni-^ 
versity, which is just commencing under very favorable aus^^ 
pices. 

<* Whilst the last age produced much new light in the 
^^ philosophy of natural history, and added immense riches to 
*^ its former stores, it also gave to this science new distinction,', 
" as an object of study in seminaries of learning. At the 
" close of the seventeenth century, it is* believed, few profes^ 
sorships had been instituted, even in the most distinguish- 
ed universities,, for ixistructing youth in this- interesting de-' 
^. partrpent of knowledge* Since that tbne few important 
•' colleges or universities have failed to add such professorship 
to tlieir former plans of instruction, and to place Natural, 
History among the indispensable objects of attention in an^ 
^^ academic course. By these and other means new honors . 
** have been bestowed 'on this branch of science^ new. en-' 
couragement given tor the zeal and exertions of inquirers^ . 
new roads to improvement opened^ and new opportunities^ 
afforded at once of diffusing a taste for the investigations 
of this nature^ and of extending . the information^ which 
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P genius and industry had gained."* During this period 
many respectable foreigners have directed their curiosity and 
labors to the object' of ascertaining and describing the natur::! 
productions of our country, and we boast of some native citi- 
zens, who have done much in the same field. But it is not 
** by individual, unconnected, and transient attentions, that any 
^' considerable progress can be made in such an immense range 
♦* of pursuit. The uniform, unremitted, and systematic ef- 
** forts of a respectable and competent establishment are ne- 
^^ cessary." Under these impressions several gentlemen, 
among whom the late Judge Lowell was principal, a few 
years since, formed the -design of raising a fund for such an 
establishment to be connected with Harvard College. One 
of the medical Professors, Dr. Waterhouse, had for a consi-?- 
.derable time given annually a coiirse of lectures upon this 
science to syach .of the undergraduate, s^ chqs^ to attend, ^ 
which had been very favorably received, and contributed to 
increase the general desire for a foundation, adequate to the 
support of a professorship of Natural History, with a Botan- 
ic Garden arid Museum.' The pchpme is at leqgth accom- 
plished. A plan for tjie foundation of the. Massachusetts 
,profe88orship of Natural history at Harvard College, having 
* J^een agreed upon by the subscribers, and approved and as- 
sented to by ^e bodies required ; the institution is begun 
under such circumstances^ as promise it^ succiess. The es- 
tablishment is con4<^ered^ tiyo aspects ; ojie relating to the 
coU^e 4 the mother to the public at large. Corresponding 
to these two views, it is partly entrusted to the direction of 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College, and partly to 
ji Board of Visitpr^ ^oin|^osed of the President of the Ame- 
rican Academy of Arts and Sciences, the President of the. 
•College, and the President of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety, with the twelve trustees of the Massachusetts Society 
for promoting Agriculture. A Botanic Garden is to be es- 
tablished, when a suitable situation is procured ^ and a cabi- 
net of Natural History, when circumstances shall admit or 
require. The Professor is to give an annual course of lec- 
tures on Botany and Entomology to duch students of the 

' • VIA Miller's Retrospect, vol. 1, p. 113. 
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University and to such others, as may be permitted to attend^ 
The duties of the Professor may be enlargedj as eha^ be 
found practicable and expedient ; or apy portion of the funds^ 
which can be spared, may be applied to the conq)ensatioa 
of any other person, authorized by the ^oyern&usxA of the eol^ 
lege to teach other branches of Natural History. The Pifo- 
fessor, William Dandridge Feck a. m. a. 4. s. will be in- 
ducted on the 14 of May, aftar which he will embark ioridJ^ 
rope, wi A a view of visiting the pirincipal institutions c^. a &i-« 
xnilar kind in Gre^t Britain, France, and Sweden, In &e 
mean time proper exertions will be made to prepare the es- 
tablishment for him to coinn^nce the duties of his office im«^ 
inediately after his Tetum. 



\ 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

SAMUEL F. BRADFORD <rf Phikdelphia has issued 
proposals for publishing Dr. Rees' *< New Cyclopaedia** in twenty* 
Volumes 4to. Dr. Rces was tlie editor of the last edition c^ 
♦* Chambers* Dictionary." This Dictionary is the ground work* 
of his Cyclopatdia;* which comprehends the various aiticles df 
thambers' widi addition$ and improvements, together, VTith nc^ 
subjects of biography, geography, an^l history. The ecUtbi^ 
now offered, is said to be improved, and adapted to this cousitrjr 
by gentlemen' of knowii abilities whose aid will render it the 
most complete work of the kind, that has yet appeared. It is., 
proposed to fumti^h subscribers with a half volume once in two 
months at the price of three dollars, containing from foar tp fiirof 
hundred pages each. • * 

We are pleased to find, that American biography claims a, 
share of the editor*^ attention, and that he gives such' strong as-* 
surances, that the treatmeiit of the subject will exhibit some de- 
gree of orifirinality. . , 

From the specimcs^, we have seen, of Philadelphia printing 
and engraving as well, as from the enterprise and industry of the 
gentlemen oithe type in that city, we have reason to hope; that 
tliis work will not be deficient cidier in accuracy, or elegance of 
execution. :.,,.' 

Of the comparative value of this Cyclopscdia we may form 
some opinion from the celebrity of the last edition of Chambers^* 
It was such, that Dr. Rees first intended a supplement, only td 
mat valuable work. We observe likewise several eminent names 
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InttOQ^ 4Sh€ cobtributx^s to the Cydopfiedia ; sueh fts Woodville» 
flic Aikixut DonOran* Pearson, &c. The Monthly Reviev^ foi^ 
JAkprii a 805, yffhen the work iras not far advianced, tliouj^h giving 
iio decisive opinion from the speci^iens pn>duced, predicted m it 
41 ^sirnAit aoquiation to literatare and science* 

The execution of so lai^ a work in this country must be at» 
tcsided vmh considerable risk and much prevlbiis expense ; but» 
if it answer the faTorable expectations, we have reason to indulge, 
the editor will desenre w<dl of iht <:oiimiunity, and we trust re« 
cem a recdmpence. * ^' « l * . v . ; . , . - 

IT is grat^CyiRg to tjhc true fripnds' of their country, that t^iey 
are every day becoming less dependent oh foreign importations 
fbt valualde editions ofbooks. Our artists can certainly publish 
as well, as English printers, and during the existence of the pres- 
ent high taxc^ oh paper in England, they can publish cheaper; 
Johnson's Dictionary i$ a tre&,sure, which few are able to acquire, 
but which €Very sciholar is proud tb possess, '" We are happy to 
find prc^>osais, issued by Mr. James Humjphries of Philadelphia, 
for puliiishiag it in 4 vo}s« roya9 octavo, upon liie plan of the 
London edition, with a life of the authcr, by J. Aiken M. D. 
He pranusos that his ^lali equa} the London edition, and be de- 
livesred compkte fo^ x 8 dollars, While that cannot be procured 

MR. JA^fES HUMPHRIES has in the press " the history, 
tivil and comniercial of the British colonies in the West Indies,*^ 
by Bryan Edwards, F.R.S. Thi^ work has obtained very consid* 
erable. celebrity^ and a new editioxi, witli a '3d volume, complete<^ 
just before the author's death, has lately been published in Lon-^ 
d<m. Tt iiao interesting work to die nierchant, the historian, 
$md the iHttttivlifltf And, if 1^ American edition prove less splen* 
&d i^an tbe 2Aglish^ itW^ill haV^ the re^oounendation of being' 
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Mil. AKOltR M4RCH h^ proposed puHishing the writ- 
ffigs t^Mrs. Anne Stede in three vol. iim*>* They consist c( 

Stms chiefly devotional ; and their excellence i$ unquestionable! 
ose, which have appealed in Dr. BelMiiap's coHection of Psalms 
ttttd Hymns breathe a sfmt of animated (kvotion, and are a suf^' 
ficient pledge of Mrs. Stecle^s superiority in that i^fecies ef com- 
position. 

WE have just met with the memoirs of the life, writing?. 
and correspondence of Sir William Jones, by Lord Teignmouth, 
one voL 'Svo, first American edition. The interest, )>^hich lit- 



^rary men have taken in Sir William Jones, that ^odigj of 
learning, perseverance, benerolencey and ardent curiooty, wiU inf* 
duce them to seize with avidity any correct account of his li&. 
He was a grammarian, a linguist, a poet, a politician, a natural- 
ist, and di^ectician. ' In history sacred and profane and in thew 
ology his researches were very profound. ; He stood in the vgy 
first rank of mythologists and smtiquarians. And to all his liter- 
ary gifts and amiable virtues may be added his ardent piety. In 
i]ie ^en^oirs Sir Willisim Jones is made in a great degree his 
own biographer. Great assistance was derived from his memo*' 
randa, which with his letters, |:K>em5, translations, &c. and a 
suitable connexion in the narration of circu|3aistances and dates are 
jhe materials, which compose the work. ^ 

f' Non omnia possumus omnes" is a maxim, which sheltqr^ 
those, whose pursuits are £qw and limited. But Sir Williani 
Jones seems to have been capable of prodigious progress in every 
investigation. ■■■-■. . ,. . . . / 

.•V 

B. & I* HOMANS have just pul^^shed a volume of sermens 
by William Jay, in one volume 8vo, first American from thcj 
second London edition. These sermons for style, and method,' 
and novelty are above the ordinary standard of this species- of 
composition. They abound in {rziiriiples of: animated devotion 
and pertinent and warm address. In some parts they approach 
perhaps too near the manner' of the French, being uncommonly 
aphoristic, and too glowing for the temperament of the English 
and Americans. TJiey are on the y^hok well calculated howcvy 
er to rouse the careless, to animate the listless, and to reform the' 
corrupt. ^ , . . . V 

,. • » 
PROPOSALS have been issued by I. Thomas for publish- 
ing by subscription " an essay on the life of Grforge Washington 
•* by the Rev. Aar«n Bancroft of Worcester, Massachusetts.*^ 
The work is to be comprised in one volume 8vo, and '* is con* 
** fined to memoirs of Gen. Washington.*' The proposals 
speak in respectful terms of the work ofjudge Marshall, but the 
intended publication is designed for more general circulation^^ 
where the former cannot be afiForded. Mr. Bancroft is a purct 
and respectable writer, and we have no doubt, that in the pro^ 
^ress of his e^say « the greatest attention has been exerted tf^ 
^* render it correct and satisfactory.** 
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